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US. Arms Help Enrich Loos 



By Jack Anderson 

Gen. Kouprasith Abhay, the 
Laotian warlord who controls 
the capital city of Vientiane, 
has become a millionaire by 
using American-armed troops 
to protect his logging opera- 
tion. 

The teak he cuts is deliv- 
ered across the Mekong River 
to Thailand where it is sold 
foh huge profits to the U.S. 
military establishment. He has 
supplemented his income, too, 
by supplying prostitutes as a 
U.S.-financed construction 
project. 

His enterprise is dismay- 
ingly typical of the success 
stories of foreign satraps who 
! have grown rich off U.S. aid. 
j The titillating details are 
told in a confidential ffcld re- 
port to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, which 
dispenses U.S. aid and pro- 
vides a front for the Central 
Intelligence Agency in Laos. 
The facts have also been con- 
firmed by my associate Les 
Whitten, who conducted an 
on-the-spot investigation in 
Vientiane. 

The wily warlord, whose 
control of Vientiane makes 
him the real power behind 
Premier Souvanna Phouma, 
got the timber rights by hav- 
ing the Laotian Assembly 
falsely declare the land "un- 
used.” Actually, the land is oc- 
cupied by hundreds of Lao 
peasants, who farm the high- 
land rice plots that nestle 
among the teak forests. 

Gen. Abhay uses his soldiers 
not to fight the Communist 
?athet Lao . but to keep .them 



out of his forests. Ills troops 
also cow the Lao peasants who 
had gone there ahead of him 
to cultivate rice. Those who 
object to his logging opera- 
tions, conducted in the name 
of the Lao Timber Society, arc- 
driven off. 

For in placid Laos, the man 
with the gun is the law—nnd 
Kouprasith Abhay has the 
guns, largely supplied, of 
course, by the U.S. for the 
purpose of fighting the Pathet 
Lao. 

The general has tried deli- 
cately to keep his prostitution 
business quiet. But the AID 
field report alleges that he 
dispatched a dozen prostitutes 
to bring a little night life to 
Nam- Ngum, 60 miles north of 
Vientiane, where the U.S. is 
helping to build a $3-million 
dam. . 

The construction has 
brought a huge influx of work- 
ers, who provide the custom- 
ers for Abhay’s ladies of the 
night. To AID’s horror, the la- 
dies were housed in quarters 
next to AID’s own leadership 
training building. When AID 
protested to Abhay’sf colonel- 
on-the-scene, he merely 
shrugged and disclaimed any 
connection with the women. 

No Gab for Colonel 

AID retaliated by cutting 
off the colonel’s gasoline sup- 
plies, thus reducing his troops 
to riding bicycles. Rather than 
give up his own staff car for 
an undignified two-wheeler, 
the colonel capitulated. Still 
insisting that the women were 
beyond his jurisdiction, he or- 


dered soldiers to tear down 
the offending house. 

They promptly rebuilt it in 
another part of the village, 
and the construction men 
began coming down with vc- 
ncral disease. Absenteeism 
also increased sharply. 

AID sent for penicillin and, 
with the cooperation of the 
Japanese contractors building 
the dam, set up a clinic. AID 
proposed to the colonel that 
the prostitutes be issued iden- 
tification passes and be 
treated regularly. 

To do so would have been a 
confession that prostitution 
was practiced in Gen. Abhay’s 
military domain. This would 
have offended the general’s 
sensibilities and jeopardized 
the colonel's career. He flatly 
refused. 

The disease finally became 
so rampant that the girls were 
chased away — still infected — 
to spread the disease through- 
out the country. 

Textile War 

Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice Stans invited Kiichi 
Miyazawa, the Japanese minis- 
ter of international trade and 
Industry, to his apartment the 
other day in a futile attempt 
to head off. a textile war be- 
tw^rn the United States and 
Jap:in. , 

Their failure to come to 
terms is expected to bring pro- 
tectionist legislation that not 
only will boost the price of 
shirts, sweaters, skirts and 
scarves in this country but 
could produce economic reper- 
cussions arojmd the' world. v . 


Stans and Miyazawa spew.* 
four hour* alone, without ad-, 
visers or interpreters, discuss- 
ing voluntary controls on 
Japanese textile imports. 

When President Nixon 
agreed last November to re- 
turn Okinawa to Japanese con- 
trol, he was led by Prime Min- 
ister Sato to understand that 
Japan, in return, would accept 
voluntary textile curbs. 

MiyazaWa seemed quite will- 
ing to implement the prime 
minister’s somewhat vague 
promise. Stans and Miyazawa 
emerged from their four-hour 
meeting with an understand- 
ing that they would negotiate 
an agreement. 

But Miyazawa was accompa- 
nied to the U.S. by more than 
two dozen Japanese textile 
manufacturers. They wouldn’t 
losten to talk of voluntary lim- 
itations. They recalled bitterly 
that they had agreed in 1964 
to hold down cotton sales to 
the U.S., with an understand- 
ing that the arrangement 
would be temporary. Now the 
agreement has been renewed 
for another three years. * 

. The Japanese manufactur- 
ers, therefore, flatly refused to 
go along with an agreement to 
limit the sales of non-cottons. 
An embarrassed Miyazawa 
went back to Stans and ex- 
plained that he had spoken 
too soon. Sheepishly, Miya«. 
zawa said he would have, to re-; 
tract what he had agreed at 
their private, four-hour meet-* 
ing in Stans’s apartment 

Stans immediately set about 
drafting protectionist legisla«j 
tion, and the textile war 
seemed about ready to erupt; j 
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SOLZHENITSYN: INTO EXILE? j 

! Author Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn maybe exiled from j 
i the Soviet Union for his bitter public protest j 
against the detention of biologist Zhorcs Mcdvc- j 
dev in a mental hospital (page 47). Soviet diplo- I 
' mats have sounded out several neutral European 
J governments as to whether they would accept i 
| Solzhenitsyn as a permanent resident. 'j 

j S1NO-SOV1ETS: MORE SHOOTING 

r Since the spread of the Indochina war into Cam- 
bodia— which aroused bitter new disagreement 
; between Peking and Moscow— a new, series of 
minor skirmishes has erupted along the Sino- ; 
Soviet border. So far neither side has publicized 
; the new incidents, which have taken place in ^ 

■ Sinkiang and in Manchuria, but word of the 
fighting has been leaked to foreign diplomats by 
both the Chinese and Soviet Governments. -h 

MOSCOW'S MODEST HELP FOR HANOI 

j According to a recent U.S. intelligence estimate, 
j Soviet aid to North Vietnam since 1962 totals 
j $370 million— $120 million in military aid and- 
I $250 million in economic aid. This is far less than 
| the previously accepted figure of $1 billion. 

I LAOS: OUR MEN IN MUFTI ’ 

One subterfuge that the Pentagon and the CIA 
have employed to circumvent the Geneva agree- 
ments barring foreign military men from Laos y 
I has worked this way: U.S. military officers and 
j noncoms assigned to Laos simply took off their-,, 

' uniforms, resigned their commissions or enlisted 
| ratings and went into the country as "civilians.” 

! Pentagon personnel records reveal that the men '! 
j." involved were reinstated in their military ranks ! 

; when they left Laos. ,• 
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The ur — uuctrme arrived at the reductio 

ad absurdum with Agnew’s attack on the media/News- 
papers have dutifully reported the attack every time: 
•lie gives it, making themselves a conveyor belt for the 
(impression that he and his buddies are being persecuted 
by >a hippie-controlled national press. Seldom do these 
accounts include a paragraph saying that most Ameri- 
can newspapers editorially support him and his boss. 

By these standards objectivity consists of limiting 
oneself to accurate quotation. Let the speaker be a liar 
an ignoramus, mistaken or a truth teller, this school 
of thought holds that journalism has no responsibility 
to establish the facts independently. It’s left to the read- 
er to get the facts to judge our public controversialists 
an obvious impossibility in a society disputing over 
topics that range from the storage of pathogens in bio- 
logical warfare, to monetary liquidity, to the presence of 
CIA agents in Laos, to the identity of major polluters^ 
of Lake Erie. 


What editors and — 

_ ism is 
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} VeCUVlW \ A Commentary " news p 
J Nicholas von llofjnm »/■ W n 

~ There exists in the plethora of publications we’re' * ' ’ " ' convcyi 
.'lucky we don’t have to read a magazine called Editor 
& Publisher. It is read or at least subscribed to, by most- 
executives in the newspaper business. This' makes it a' 

.faithful reflection of the mentality which guides most,', 

,'but not all, our daily newspapers. !' 

In makeup, story selection, editorial policy and use- 
•of language, Editor & Publisher consistently lives up . 

,to the best in journalism as it was practiced circa 1935. i 
Leafing through its pages will tell you why so many..' 
newspapers are dull, uninformative andjeactionary. - 

A recent issue of the magazine contained a story with 
this headline: Readers Split Over Reporter’s Beard. 

The article that followed in E & P’s notable prose said 
that, “The public image of newspapermen got perhaps 
its severest test when the Dayton Daily News invited 
readers’ response to photos of a bearded reporter. Ap-; 
pearing on the front page was a picture combo showing* 

. the daily growth of Dale Huffman’s hirsute adornment; 

’complete with a ballot for readers to indicate whether, 
they wanted the beard shaved or saved. Readers turned, 
thumbs down on the reporter’s beard.’’ A 

, At least' it can’t be said that newspaper editors are j 
holding out the good stuff and privately circulating itj 
• among themselves. They treat themselves as badly as; 
i they treat their readers. Another story in the same issue; 
describes a speech. given by the assistant managing 
.editor of the Santa Ana (California) Register to his! 

.local Rotary. Club. If you want to know more, you’ll , 
find it on page 22 of the June 13 number. 

Editor & Publisher isn’t wholly given over to trivia. ' 

. It has articles about important topics and they too tell J 
us something about the minds that edit the American! 
daily press, as with the piece that was run with this 
slightly paranoid headline: Attack on Objectivity In- 
creases From Within. - % ' i 

• The article quotes from a speech given by an im-; 

portant Associated Press editQr to a group of Penn-; 
sylvania newspeople. What he says tells more about] 
print journalism than the story about the Reporter and] 
his beard: < 

“Those of you who read the various professional.' 
journals arc aware that objective reporting is coming! 
under increasing attack from within our own ranks.: 

There is abroad in the profession a movement, un- 
organized but vocal, generally known as the New; 

Journalists. Basically, their argument is that the re-;. 

.porter has the right to draw conclusions from the facts, 

! he gathers. Unless he is permitted to do so, they say, . 

: it is impossible to put simple, unvarnjshcd facts in per-, 

.spcctive. To quote the New Journalists, the sclf-disci-i 
piinc required to remain impartial reduces reporters to, 

,thc status of mere eunuchs , . . the catch words and! 
phrases of the New Journalists betray their real con-s 
, cent, They arc not content to bo observers, Thev are 
determined to exert an influence, to bo opinion makers..- 
Thev talk about the importance of what reporters, think, 

.of die reporter’s right to take a moral stance, to have 
firm convictions and to express them in print. Always. 

• beware of the man who talks in terms of ‘moral com-; 
mitmehts.’ Invariably he is a man who has totally; 
bought the line peddled by advocates of one cause or; 

•another.” ... . ..i.!. 

” Most American, newspaper editors would agree with 
our speaker, who’s not named hero because his words 
•are so prototypic. Vice President Agm-w would agree; 

■ so would many other politicians and many newspaper 

^readers who believe the news is slanted' and" who, fike . _ . 
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to the * at inshed facts” ' . 1 ^sion tnat ;t a man chases after it long enough, he maj* 

. ; ; Tnlin^ the* unvir Vds can Vi •- hie to v/ritc, not unvarnished facts, but some. form 

* - ... . V."'./ *" * Vt I.rnt h ic n nunr rtKiAMntn ' ! 


Our current definition of nows suggests a range of 
motivation that runs from extreme A to extreme B: 
patriotism, honor, votes, public service, self defense" 
love of freedom and peace and a few others. In a- time 
when more people grow up having absorbed the pre- 
cepts of the social sciences, -such inferences as to why 
events take place are unbelievable. Only Marxists and 
Christians of the Billy Graham stamp, that is behavioral 
determinants, can read the accounts of the words and 
■•deeds of men on most of our front pages and take them 
• seriously. 


, Objective news is not only incredible to people 
-brought up in the contemporary mode, it’s also biased. 
:This kind of objectivity rejects information that tends 
;to throw doubt on ancient Institutions and established 
practice by calling it partisan. Editors don’t want to 
iprint that kind .of bad news. 

j They will print bad news that makes an evil appear 
•to be the work of bad men or criminals. They will print 
.bad news that is the work of God, like fires, earth- 
quakes, and plane crashes. They will print bad news 
that may lead readers to question other country’s social 
systems, that may cause people to wonder about the 
way other countries select their leaders, make their 
decisions, transact their public business, but rarely and 
only in our few good papers, do they do. this in regard 
•to ourselves. . • 

! When our speaker says editors should be on guard 
;against reporters who have “bought the line peddled by 
•one cause or another,” his words mean editors should 
;be on guard against reporters who’ve not bought the- 
line that editors are trying to peddle. '' 

; But editors themselves only half believe in this 
•mythic objectivity. If they did they’d pay the highest 
-wages to the men who most excel at this kind of formula 
journalism. This isn’t the case at 'all. The best paid; 
writers are the columnists and feature writers who’re- 
hired to express opinion. . ; 

Newspaper executives are well paid. Most reporters; 
aren’t, They don’t enter the business for money but for 
other reasons— excitement,' prestige, fascination with, 
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Civil was has raged for 20 years in Laos, situated west of Vietnam, north of 
Cambodia, east of Thailand, south of China. Progressive forces, led by prince Sou- 
phanouvong, chairman of the central committee of the Laotian Patriotic Front, now 
occupy virtually two-thirds of the country. The remaining third, along the west- 
ern border with Thailand, is in the hands of a coalition "neutralist" and rightist 
regime supported by the U.S. (more than lj>50 million a year) which sits in Vientiane/ 

the administrative capital. ^ 

In the last months, the Laotian Patriotic Front has registered victory after 
throughout Laos. On June 9 , patriotic forces captured the strategic town of Sar- 
avane. In recent weeks, the liberation army has gone on the offensive in dozens 
of areas, including bottles with troops from Thailand sent into Laos by the cor- 
rupt Bangkok military government to bolster the shakey Vientiane regime. 

During his recent swing through Southeast Asia Guardian staff correspondent 
Wilfred Burchett submitted four questions to prince Souphanouvong. Following are 
his answers, received last week. 

What is the present military situation in Laos? The Western press mentions 
that in capturing towns like Attopeu and Saravane, the Pathet Lao forces have for 
the first time violated the 1962 cease-fire line. What is your comment? 

The present military situation in Laos shows that on the one hand the American 
escalation of "special war" has been redoubled and on the other that the deeper 
they plunge in such escalation the greater will be the defeat of the U.S. and its 
puppets. From a strategic viewpoint they were severely defeated in the Plain of 
Jars. Indeed, this was the first serious defeat in Laos for President Nixon s 
theory of using puppet troops with maximum American firepower. 

Despite such escalation the U.S. and puppet 'forces were not able to change the 
situation in their favor. On the contrary, they have been driven onto the defensive 
from a military point of view and politically they are more isolated than ever. 

As for the Laotian patriotic forces they have retained and constantly developed 
their position of active initiative. After having kicked the enemy out of the 
Plain of Jars and completely recaptured the whole area, the patriotic forces direc- 
ted their attack against the hideout of the "special forces at Sam Thong-Long 
Cheng. They liberated Attopeu and other places near the Bolovens plateu. That 
is to say they have punished the enemy in the Jumping off points and bases for 

their criminal attacks. , , . . 

Right from the start the Laotian patriotic forces have scrupulously respected 
the letter of the 1962 Geneva agreements. But as the U.S. and puppet forces have 

Laotian people, our armed forces have been forced to ^ ^ ^ aj they have ton| up the wholc 

1962 Geneva agreements on Laos. 

Those who sow the wind reap the whirlwind. If they 
don’t want to reap another whirlwind the Americans and 
their valets in Vientiane, Bangkok and Saigon had better 
not sow any more wind. If they charge ahead, heads 
down, in new criminal adventures against the Laotian 
people they will have to bear the entire responsibility for 
the disastrous consequences. 

The official explanation for the American bombings 
of Laos and the presence of U.S. troops there is the 
existence of a Ho Chi Mi nil trail and the presence of 
North Vietnamese troops. What is the extent of U.S, and » 

Thailand troops in Laos and liow serious are the US, 
bombings? ■ * 

With a view to turning Laos into a nco-colony, the 
Americans have never ceased their interference and 
aggression against Laos nor their trampling underfoot its 

introduced thousands of U.S. advisors, CIA personnel 

> « i •* 


fight back, making use of their sacred rights of self 
defense. 

The patriotic forces must expel the enemy from those 
areas which it has illegally occupied, punish them in the 
bases from which they launched their attacks and 
perpetrated their crimes. In so doing wo are safeguarding 
the sovereignty, independence, unity and territorial 
integrity of Laos and effectively defending the 1962 
Geneva agreements. It is in basing ourselves on these 
agreements and on the concrete reality of the present . 
situation in Laos and our desire for peace that we have 
put forward our five-point proposal for > P 
settlement of the Laotian problem (Guardian A pnl 11. 
1970) Although there has been no responsible reply 
from the other side, we will nonetheless persevere m 
seeking a political solution based on our five points. 

The U.S. puppet forces have never respected their 
commitments. Hardly were the 1962 agreements signe, 

launching terrorist "pacification" operations throughout 
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disappointed tho Administration and angered 1 
fiomc o f its critics. Yet there arc Indications I 
the situation Is improving. i 

Earlier this week Paul W. McCracken, ( 
cli airman of President Nixon’s Council of ] 
Economic Advisers, told the cconomld policy i 
committee of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development; that evldcnco 
of Improvement Includes a slowing of the 
rise of wholesale food and commodity prices 
and a lower rate of wago increases. 

As a story In this newspaper reported yes- 
terday, a growing number of private econom- 
ists, though still probably a minority, believe 
the worst of the inflation Is over. That alone 
would be encouraging. 

Mr. Nixon’s go-slow approach clearly was 
the result of careful calculation. There were 
several ways to cool the overheated economy 
that the Administration Inherited, and many 
things to be considered in choosing a course. 

First, there was the matter of monetary 
policy. Super-easy money had done a lot to 
get tho economy Into Its inflated state, so 
obviously moro restraint was In ordfcr. But 
how much more? 

As recently as 1060 tho Federal Reserve 
System hod tightened up, abruptly and 
briefly, and had caused something approach- 
ing a money panic. So the Federal Reserve 
this time moved much more gradually. In 
fiscal policy the Administration also opted 
for the gentle approach — budget surpluses, 
but not very big ones. . ' • 

Now the execution of the plan has left 
something to be desired. The Fed probably 
tightened money too much and for too long • 
In 1969. And the Administration, together 
with Congress, has managed to convert those 
email budget surpluses into deficits. 

Yet progress is surely being made. The 
economy is cooling, and before many more 
months pass the trend will show clearly in 
the price indexes. Those who looked for 
price declines earlier forgot that such devel- 
opments are usually the last signs of an eb- 
^ blng inflation, not the first. 

Some companies, institutions and individ- 
uals ar being hurt; no one has invented a 
painless way to restore a shaky economy to 
stability. Many more would have suffered 
much more, though, if the inflated economy 
had been allowed to roar on into eventual 
disaster— or had been halted suddenly by 
slamming on the fiscal and monetary brakes. 

Everyone may wish that the Government’s 
plans were producing results more swiftly, 
and smoothly, but most of the public ap- 
pears to be adjusting to a changing situa- 
tion with considerable aplomb. One of the 
more interesting features of the sharp plunge 
of the stock market in April and May was 
the scarcity of anything resembling panic 
selling. _ , 

Volume on the New York Stock Exchange 
in recent weeks has usually tended to rise 
when prices rally and to subside as prices 
decline. The mood of Investors and traders 
certainly is not overwhelmingly optimistic, 
hut it does appear to bo hopeful. When prices 
turn downward thcro generally is a reduction 
In orders to buy* — -but no evldcnco of dcop 
pessimism. 

Thus gradualism docs seem to be working, 
even if it Isn’t delighting everybody. Busi- 
nessmen should realize now that to make 
plans on the basis of never-ending Inflation 
1 b only to Invite serious trouble. 

The Administration fortunately seems to 
realize that wngc-prlco controls or other 
crash programs against inflation would not 
only accomplish nothing constructive. They 
would also undo much that has been done — 
by persuading tho public that monetary- 
fiscal restraint Is a failure, that inflation will 
indeed persist. 

In tho circumstances tho Government's 
course still should bo to move slowly, atead- 
Jiy, avoid shocks. Federal Reserve Chafirman 
Arthur Bums indicates that Is what he’ has 


in mind— providing enough money for tho 
nation’s needs, not enough to fuel moro In- 
flation. 

Tlicro may bo moro spectacular ways to 
play tho game, but somehow wo feel safer 
with four yards and a cloud of dust. 


ROTC PROGRAM AT FURMAN 
UNIVERSITY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday , June 23, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years ROTC programs all over the 
Nation have come under a great deal of 
unjust criticism and abuse. In the main, 
this criticism has come from misguided 
students and campus radicals. A few col- 
leges in the country which have bowed 
to this criticism have abolished the 
ROTC programs from their campus cur- 
riculum. 

Mr. President, on June 19, the Green- 
ville News, a leading newspaper pub- 
lished in Greenville, S.C., published a 
very fine editorial assessing the ROTC 
program at Furman University, one of 
the outstanding institutions of higher 
learning in the Nation. Furman Univer- 
sity has met this criticism hcadon and 
has revamped its ROTC curriculum to 
make this experience more meaningful 
to the individual cadet. This, of course, 
means that the ROTC graduate at Fur- 
man will be better qualified to serve as 
an officer and leader in the service of his 
’ country. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend Fur- 
man University for the fine work that it 
is doing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “A New Look for ROTC,” 
from the Greenville News be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Other change/! at Furman include com 
plcito revamping of tho curriculum from th 
two-ncmcnter nyntem and tho shift from man 
datory ROTO to optional. Previously ft fltu- , .;<• .. . 
dent who signed up for ROTC had to com*’ - S ’/ 
plcto two years. Now ho can enroll and then 
drop the program If he finds it not to hi8 3TATHSlTL 
liking. , ; 

The new system Is a compromise in the t \ * , 
sonso that it is ft break with the old ROTC , % 

traditions of march and drill and a leaning r , ' 
toward allowing students more individual- ^ 
lzation, '**"■/*' ' . 

But at the same time It still operates on - " * 

the theory that the military is an integral ■ ; # , 

part of society and — whether It Is good or # 
bad — this is a fact. The new program con- 
tlnues to offer the college man who Is faced - 
with meeting a military obligation the best % 

way to utilize hia talents, rather than be 
drafted and^ serve as a private. , , > ,7 \ 


HEROIN IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW TORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 23, 1970 


A New Look for ROTC 

An experimental ROTC program at Fur- 
man University appears to have bridged the 
military-civilian gap that has plagued the 
program in other institutions. It is worth 
close examination as an example of construc- 
tive compromise. 

The key to the program, which is ending 
*a two-year trial at Furman and. 10 other 
colleges and unlvorsitlcs, is integration, rath- 
er than segregation, of civilian and military 
elements, Proof of tho program’s success, at 
least locally, is Furman’s decision to continue 
it past tlio trial period. 

Tho program is tho Army’s answer to long- 
standing complaints from Btudcnte that 
ROTC courses are boring, non-academic and 
a waste of time. Under tho experimental 
plan, freshmen are allowed to take military 
history courses for four hours credit and 
sophomores take political science and na- 
tional security courses Instead of the tradi- 
tional military courses which come in the 
Junior and senior years. 

Civilian professors are utilized through 
appropriations from tho Army, The new pro- 
gram underlines tho fact that strictly mili- 
tary subjects are taught better outside the 
Furmen classrooms. Sturents go to summer 
camp to learn about the "nuts and bolts of 
the Army/' according to official*. 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the sixth 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 7 
series on narcotics traffic traces the route 
of narcotics through Southeast Asia. One 
of the difficulties in stopping the flow of 
narcotics from this area is that some of 
the producers are mountain fighters who 
are friendly to the U.S. efforts against 
the North Vietnamese and who in turn 
are keeping the Communists out of Laos. 

Additionally, in this geographic area 
there seems to be significant involvement 
by high government officials in the 
opium trade and, therefore, a firm gov- 
ernmental policy to stop the illegal pro- 
duction of that narcotic is difficult to 
achieve. Nevertheless, it is an area at 
which we must direct our attention be- 
cause as European sources of supply are 
dried up, these sources in Southeast Asia 
may pick up the slack. In view of the 
American presence in these nations, we , 
ought to be able to exert pressure to curb 
the production of these illegal narcotics. 
The article follows: , 

Thailand; Four-Lane Drug Highway 
(By John Hughes) 

Bangkok, Thailand. — For the Junk mer- 
chants of Southeast Asia, Thailand is the 
corridor through which their illegal mer- 
chandise must pass to Hong Kong and the 
‘lucrative markets of America. 

But to many, Thailand seems less a cor- 
ridor than a four-lane highway down which 
narcotics shipments roll with case. 

Of course, thcro aro tolls, The police must 
bo paid off. Experts in tho business say the 
going price is $5 per kilo of opium at each 
of ftvo checkpoints between the opium- * 
growing borderlands of the north and the 
capital city of Bangkok. But $26 a kilo In 
payoffs is small enough overhead In a busi- 
ness where the profit rolls in by hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Some Thai officials are clearly in this busi- 
ness up to their elbows. One recent Incident 
Illustrates the point. 

Thai residents of a Bangkok suburb noted 
auspicious activity at a godown (warehouse) 
in their neighborhood. A helicopter kept 
fluttering down. There was furtive unload- 
ing. They told the police and the police, 

, fttmpeottng an illegal lltjuqy racket, raided 
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ted ' 'Union Leaders’ Swing to Righ 
• Is Bad News for the Democrats 

riik 

( FOR THE .FIRST time in between AID and the AFL- ated in the construction in-; 
more than three dccadcrf the CIO's subsidiaries, the dustiry average a 15.5 peri 
, dourer bloc that has been American Institute for Free cent jump the first year and 
the solid Jjasc of the Demo- Labor. Mcany, as witness, 39 per cent over three years.; 

; era tic Party is cracking. For shouted angrily as Fulbright This compares with an aver- 
f Dcmocratic strategists look- questioned the vvisdom of age in manufacturing of 5.5 
ing ahead the split in the turning over funds— more; per cent for' the first year 
trade union movement is than $30 million at that and slightly more than 15 
like the initial tremors of an point— to a non-governmen- per cent for three years.' 
.earthquake, with the worst tal organization. Conceding Needless to say, these in-> 

I .... , tu* l u-u - j: tt l i j i it..' 


still to come. 


the right to hold a different; creases are passed on by the 


I aoorcp Meanv the vener- opinion from his on the war construction industry in the 
able boss of the AFL CIO,' Fulbri S ht added: ‘ cost of large-scale building, 

with his gray eminence and “But that is a different ^ does not have an appreci- 
secretary of state, Jay Love-, matter from supplying large able effect on individual 
stone, at his elbow, gave 1 sums of money to you to be home building, as was erro- 
Prcsident Nixon blank-check r used with'the freedom that neously stated in this space 
support for Cambodia. The i this record shows you use recently, since this is for the 
outpouring of the hard hats it.” Jp^st P ar t a non-unionized 

in New York and St. Louis . <*mr r u a t t? iw a m 

followed. The President „ L But the strong upward 


outpouring of the hard hats it.” Jpost * non-unionized 

•in New York and St. Louis *‘vrr> r w a t t? m a m rt ^ 

followed. The President in- i M alu* But the strong upward 

ivited the New York pa tod- < pul1 of such big wage boosts 

ers to the White HQuse and ^ ™ ? / is obvious. The construction 

{ the embrace was ratified ^ h f ls T ?c n l y 1S t( i unions until quite recently* 

with a hard hat for the smU- ^ nr }? t U.S. Government j iave had the narrowest ap-» 
t ing chief executive. foieign policy. Now you may prenticeship restrictions and 

■ When Mr Nixori made th<J S° f f, firc( ^ w * tb policy ‘ the most restrictive control, 
wnen Mr. wixon macie mo But the people who approve over productivity in relation * 
pilgrimage to the hand- thr ikp nf this trmnpv in thu ? ver P™ aucu W in reiauon, 


pilgrimage 


some AFL-CIO headquarters way agree that it is a good 
block from the White thing to develop free trade 
TIouse for an appearance be-? unions, that the free trade 


j, « • B .. IWVL 1IUU VUV IIUAIVTTVUK MM 

foreign policy. Now you may prenticeship restrictions and 
not agreb with that policy. mos ^ rcs trictive control, 
But the People who approve over productivity in relation: 
t he use of this inoney in this ^ man hour 3 of work, 
way agree that it is a good lirnu . .. - M1 . . .. \ 

thing to develop free trade . , Fhe in « vitaW S tF ° f r the ’ 
unions that thA frnn t election of a Republican. 


, *■ *■ ~ ■ iimvui}, Luat iuc iiuc UdUV' I , . _ \ , , . * 

fore the executive council, un iofts can play a part in de- ?^didate for Pres dent in 
•.Mcany had harsh things to veloplng viable democratic 1988 

aay about rising prices and societies, and the develop- coded, the head of ft wnlte-4 
'the wage gap. But this was )nicnl; of viable democratic * ollor un on wr J tc8 * 0 1 ne ^ 
obscured by Mcany’s bene- j Rocic tles in Latin America is forcc » ft " d onc forc ? ° nly ; 
diction for the Nixon war j n the interest of the United cam0 ‘within an eyelash or i 
policy, a blessing that ho ^tes of America” reversing that outcome, the 

had given to Lyndon John- Ain continues to sunnlv AFL-CIO. Maybe there was? 
.son in the years of the csca. 'jtundg to the AFL-CIO sulv i a P lnCC hero or there where , 
Jation. sidlnries. Formerly this ? ou \ d hav ' % s A r ? ln ?l?J 

. Having gone so far out for money came directly from/-, . del \r ut | s duiieult j 
the Nixon policy and if that the Central Intelligence to give su ^ consideration to 
policy proves at least par- Agency. AID Administrator s / ucn Questioning ... 
tially successful, the trade John A. Hannah recently / The questioning points toj 
unionists on the right will shid that as of today ity is /1072 an<J the Mcany-Lovc-* 
ivote for Mr. Nixon in 1972, only In Laos that some ATlW stone stand on the Vietnam 
This in the dismaying pros- funds go for CIA operations, 'war. The Mcany front is not^ 
Dcct that more aware Demo- i The unions that arc the ‘entirely united — Jacob, Po-( 


reversing that outcome, the* 
AFL-CIO. Maybe there was? 
j a place here or there where ^ 
/we could have strained a lit-* 
f tie harder but it is difficult] 
to give such consideration to ) 


peel that more aware Demo- The unions that arc the 
crats sec as they peer into core of support for the Prcs- 
thc future; ident’s policy' in Indochina 


the future; (ident's policy' in Indochina CI< 

I u — . . ; — the hard hats in the con- , dis 

j WHA7 IS MORE, there is ♦struction industry — have> 

a strong quid pro quo in the reason to be grateful to the i^ul, 
Meany-Lovcstone position, administration, if only be- 
• ’For several years the AFL- cause of its hands-off atti- 
‘CIO has been getting con- tnde on wages and prices, 
sidcrable sums from . the r^or are they likely to * be 
Agency for International alarmed Dy the President's 
Development to » promote .economic message and the 
Meany-Lovestone foreign promise of an' “inflation 
policy in Latin America, alert,” The alert is many 
Asia and Africa through months too late. , 

.“free trade unions.” THESE UNIONS have led* 

• A year ago Chairman J. the wage increase parade. 

, William fulbright ' ^..^Tho careful figures pro- 

,the term* of the partnership 4:Qn tra<?ts r t jpcently v negotI-j 


war. The Mcany front is not 
entirely united — Jacob, Po-? 
tofsky of the Amalgamated. 
Clothing Workers Jiled 
dissent* But the ideological. 4 
shove jto the right is power-5 
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*,v, * 


and the- 
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L. FLETCHER TROUTY 


J 


secret, whose very identities as of- gion/and, quite importantly, alumni 
"The hill costumes of the Meo * en , no ^ ar {! secre * . m short a Se-* of the intelligence service — a service 
tribesmen contrasted with the civili- f ret ,. Tc f"J who ® e actions only those from which there are no uncondi-' 
an clothes of United States military 1* mplica ted in them are in ^ position tional resignations, 
men riding in open jeeps and car- to ™° mt01 ; . ' .,^ us ,. the Sccict , Team is not a 

rying M-16 rifles and pistols These How determi nedly this secrecy is clandestine super-planning board or 
young Americans are mostly ex- P reservec! - even when preserving it super-general staff but, even more 
Green Berets, hired on CIA contract n ? eans den ying the U.S. Army the damaging to the coherent conduct of 
to advise and train Laotian troop- " right to disci P line its own personnel, foreign affairs, a bewildering collcc- 
■ . Those matter-of-fact, almost wearv P. ot to sa y the opportunity to do jus^ t!on of temporarily assembled action 

- . foe, was strikingly. Illustrated not ■ comm ittecs that respond pretty 

long ago by the refusal of the Cen- T™ 0 * 1 ad hoc to specific troubles in 
L. Fletcher Prouty, a retired Air • tr ? 1 - Intelligence’ Agency to provide-/ vanous Part of the world, sometimes 
' * ‘ - ^ tial that V 1 ) wa ys that duplicate the activities 


i ttiuier rrouiy , a retired Air • r • 10 prov 

Force colonel, is now vice president Wltnesscs f° r the court-martial tnat ,/■; ” a J riS *•**«“• aupucate tne activities 
]of a Washington, D.C., bank. While i vas to try ei ° ht Green Beret officers v°. f regular American missions, some- 
.’><■ the Air Force, he was a liaison ‘pc murdering a suspected ,>'orth times in ways that undermine those 
man with the Secret Team. His arti - Y lctnamese s Py. thus forcing the activities, and very often in wavs 

de is from The Washington Monthly I Army to drop the charges. that interfere with and muddle 1 

H u i 9 7£ The Secret Team consists of se- One enmw «r «i,„ . 

1 — — j — i * . . uiic soiucc of the team's power is 

tlie speed with which it can act. The ■ 


, v '*'- cu '- u uitmiuudis in ana nur _ » , . , . r w,,v * 

sentences, written late in February of government who receive secret ptavP d with which it can act. The • 
by T. D. Allman of the Washington intelligence data gathered bv the S c J? mni V! 111Ca ^ ons s y stcm is so 
Post after he and two other enter" CIA !nd the N'ltional ^ ' CS u P<5cially 

prising correspondents left a guided Agency and who react to those data' team cln £ a n States,, that the 
tour and walked 12 miles over some wh en it seems appropriate to them used at Miih «S!l laS »i Ulat °^? n 8ets 
hills in Laos to a secret base at Long with paramilitary plans and activi- the air» rocnVlnj ’ . ’ aVe 3 pIane in 
Cheng, describe a situation that to- tie s, e.g., training and "advising"— a oversfi/Lhiio' e,J? t ° so . , ||f ® ltuati » n 
day may seem commonplace to any- not exactly impenetrable euphe- th« State I s s* 111 decoding 

one familiar with American opera- m ism for "leading into battle"— Lao- Im* informing it of that situa- 
tions overseas, but that no more t* a n troops. Membership in the A* few 


tnan io years ago would have been team, granted on a "need to know" 
unthinkable ’ -• • 


team, graniea on a "need to know" A V,' ycars a P°< f° r example, 
basis, varies with the nature and the \ v . e thc strongest member of an 

_ r « i « i .. Asian crnvrprn nmnt #1^*. 4 1 . i 


w«oio, »aiica wivii tne nature ana tne a • — o w * *■*%•«•*/«* ui cm 

To take a detachment of reeular location of the problems that come e. sl . an « over »'»eiit that the United 
oops, nut its members into His-' to its attention States -* ' 


troops, put its members into' dis 
guise, smuggle them out of the coun- 


i Will LUU 

, . was strenuously supporting 

fry so IhaVncither £• SlUlUrf SSf SiS 

foreign soil under the command of a White House adviser o^fordgn nolb 1.“"/?: £ 3 “A 11 ®; °f il ours < thanks' 
nonmilitary agency— it is doubtful C y. Around them revolves a th £ tcam .' Marshal X was on his 

that anyone would have dared to inner ring^ of ^presidential ru hon ? e ,n a U,S< Air Force jet. 
suggest taking such liberties with bers, Sta tc D?na rtment of f/ll U fl f ht , cl " ^ arrived at his office ini 
the armed forces and foreign rela- vilians and mSitatTmen r^i ’^; f lcnty of time to ^“strate the plot- 
tions of the United States, not to say Pentagon^ ami career tcrs ' ' l 

.with the Constitution, to any Pres- in the intelligence serviced l Thc > }owcr lo P ul1 off feats like) 

gSjjKx ^ElsenhoS y 1 " g slve^nd uWcatT CXten * 

Indeed, the ‘ ... . -- cate nelw ork 


MCiwuui of i 1S \ / Cal scasc policy-making 

. . most remarkable de- government officials with resnonsi- 1, 0WCI '- In lllls particular caso it was 

velopmcnt in the management of biiity for or expertise in some sneci- c, 1C , pdwc C lo commit the United 
tions with other coun- fic field that touches on national ,».■ ,.. C!i l .° lao ; protection and support 


i iui ui ha jui use in SOmP gnpr - . 

AmQrica's relations with other coun- fic field that touches on national se- 'W \° 1 

tries during the nine years since curity, think-tank analysts,- busi- ° f a ,U . fi i ia 
Gen, Eisenhower left office has been nessmen who travel a lot or whncp * n ?, lhc V ° r l,U! foam's pow- 

the assumption of more and more businesses (e.g., imnort-exnort nr ? r t S ll - s nbUity to manipulate "need 
control over military and diplomatic operating a cargo airline) are useful ^ » 10w cJ ™- s Moalion.vOno way to 

oont'inuei’d' 


\ 
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Red Gains Peri! U.S. Policy in Laos 


By TAMMY AKBUCKLE 

Special to The Star 


Rfttwppn 1962 and 1964 then The new equipment supplied The North Vietnamese have To con fuse things further 
Laos Ambassador Tonard by (lie United States, goes no- built a network of routes like Gociley ha3 implemented i 

VIENTIANE - TheAmcri- Unger agreed to give Laos where near the battlefield, veins in i the press policy ostensibly to pro 

can policy in Laos of support- fuel, ammunition and equip-Military police and general! adozcShera 1 tect H 12 las . 1 '! c , stlgcs otSon 

ing Lao neutrality and trying m cnt and to provide jet recon-bodyguards carry Ml6s In Vi-any one of a dozen others. vanna - s neutrality. 

to stop Communist military naissance over the country. entiane while front-line troops The n s « r ous m.htary situa^ u g . and ^ offlcjals ar 
expansion is in deep trouble, i n 1964, Ambassador Wil-still have carbines. ^ ^ m nfnlUhese factors * instructed to stop America; 

diplomats and other sources Ram Sullivan seriously weak- And ne *’ U-S. jeeps ? The U S Air Force’ did not newsmen -going into comba 
say. cned Laotian neutrality byto drive high-ranking Lao -offl- The whencver possihlo . t , 

The sources base this as- agreeing to a merger of thocers wives to the Vientiane stop I positions P re vent them from seeing U.S 

ar* - Mu “ ist 

ttASS *P 7* «0„1 to ato » to raainrond with impuni-wjito »,„ut J-gJ.-Jw 

shift to the right under up by the 60 ( M 0 -man am ^ vv ows pensions o y ^ao troops don’t even attack going to combat areas an 
pressure of neutralist Premier nphiist force, putting Souvan- • ‘Communist positions in tho writes liltlo about North Viet 

Souvanna Phouma. , na Phouma in the position of Death Reports Delayed forest, even when they know nameso attacks on the peac< 

example, where to _ We U«ch tog 

'tKo" S pro«toW k “ pilals In , g MI ,' 0 H ,™ h ? <!««>>’ maliVmWtaTorVce Fa „„ r , wl „ P„,„eUe» *£ 

other Lao Government posi-ff® g 0 ary for that three months pro-government organization feats and aremoreinter^ 

tions and one American posi-"?'. q v _ a his while his widow and family in the villages. Failure is re- m propaganda than inform* 
tlon and are now well on the F ' nd Pf S ° i™ir w get nothing. warded with promotion. 

way to trying to take over neutralist ^“f^bau^the This has resulted in some Col. Khong, the man who 
Sithandone and Champassac^wouldnot p y > ®, cases, according to soldiers’ lost Attopeu, was immediately ' . 

Provinces on the west bank of q tt »w ^tbertchtists 8 As: wives, of them having to enter made a general. 

«w Melton. River. , ,Jg' %$£ ^Ptotitoto.t.to, .U«. Dm*> «•« 


the Mekong River< 

Such a move would give 


Despite all # this, Godley’s 


Lao-Cambodian border. 

In the same period, Souvan- Successive U.S. 
na Phouma — under strong dors did nothing ;J» stop 
rightist _ political pressure 


outn a niuve wuuiu e .vc xxa- . .. North Vietnam- Other wives say that after l*> lic y remains the same. 

XSSwtf ° f eselauncbed 6 stronger! attackLtheir husbands Lj? Into action, 


nmha<!sa- fbey never receive any salary, sources, ne is agreeaDie ro 
ambassa- J .i-nito +v,„ puttrng U.S. military advisory 

ston cor- With no money despite the * ’ * . . .. T .an trainirtfJ 


uuis uiu nvuung tv yv*- » -7- t.- v. teams into the Lao training 

S “? YGh Silf left Z l toid W fOT command In such fflaces as 


IdlUV lupvtvu *»■>>* r-'— t r J if "l 

hi delegated the Defense which weakened the La^aM. Lao^dier ibe artillery school 


like The only reason this has not . 
been done is he cannot find 


Mtaistiy to a rightist, a^eed T^f codd think only of more ^ves 
to consult with rightwingers on military aid. «Se and tlkine ris^ 

important policy decisions and Charge ^’Affaires R . obe rt f g 6 8 • t funds following actions by the 

is now agreeing to a reshuffle Hurwitch and the present Am- U-S. officials have triM to s enate to curb Laos activ- 
of the cabinet which would fa-bassador, G. McMurtrie God- ’got around this by runmng a «-u 

vor the rightists lev creatlv worsened the situ- separate army and Having . _ . 

V °Tbese Sources blame U.S. S/by escalating American U.S accountants pay the God^ 

for these develop- military help to the rightists, troops. he has okayed the supply of 


diplomats lor - these sol- ammunition to Laotians which, 

merits. Admittedly, the move was The snag is itnat mm has not been budgeted vet 

T . „ „ ... . , in the face of increased diers are m the forefront of nas nOT Deen ouageiea yet. 

U. S. Criticized ma attacksbd the fighting in guerrilla teams He is willing to provide ait | 

"The Americans have done . f the North Vietnamese in North Vietnamese rear strikes as much as the Laoj 

half of one thing and half of , g due to weakness- areas and ' take heavy ca:sual- need them, American sources 

Slr 0 “to*lSlS, . dln,,0 '-S“» to I..,, army which nottM. «.y. , " { 

The United States has sup- aid couW erase> CIA Tactical Failures , Hanoi Not Stopped -j 

plied close air support for Lao Support Missions Flown . ; Asked why he did not join 1 But these methods neither; 
and 6 Erou°^ S advis a c r rTinTn n a C b Undcr Hurwitch and Godley, this force, one Lao officer stop Hanoi, ns events in South 

SSpF SHo; d to NonhVi & to tato g* *» 1 

S™id T to Lao SSHtoP?! additional ^ Many casualty r 

monr«. ^.Ur t a m v L g ! military advisers and distrib- tactical failures by the U.&ian avowed U.S. policy objeo*. 

On the other hand the UnitJuted M16 rifles. Central InteUigence Agency, Uve. 

ed^ States ha! been unable to The North Vietnamese con- operatives. Yet at the sametime,God- 

eive the Lao military suffi-tinued to throw in their infan- .They put their troops iin C y , s protecting Souvanna 
cient heln to stop the Commii-' try and the Laotians remain fixed positions, which iare not f rom the rightists andprevent- 
nists because massive aid as they are now — in deep mlli- camouflaged, so that they can jng Ujg Laotians from forming 
woSd S^hSStSnS tary trouble. , be ^HP® d b / ie a ^ mese {ind V alliance with South Viet- 

completely The Lao military merely The North «“Onam and Thailand. 

Tracing y events back to 19G4 used the U.S. money to buildthepositioM easily and s u f When tho rightwingers want . 
reveals the contradictions of new houses and invest in busl-them outorwatchuieguer to topple Souvanna recent- 
U.S. policy, with a continual nesses. _ Sfi V "ipjort to'* . G 9^. warned, that the 


want to get cm Laos prove, nor do they 
help the officially neutral 


tendency of successive Ameri- The Laotians refuse to 


rillas 

... , .. l a d-'£«?; of°’enemv”laSied or United States would not sup- 

can ambassadors to lean more vance now unless there b a terins oten^iy im mo t th(jm This ap p arently 

toward military aid to the U.S. Air Force strike or, at ^je ^l^iftroyed is just »P0« prevented a mi in ai y finprove- 
.Rightists than toward the neu- very least, Lao air and artllr A8. useless,.,. — u,. _ ent | n the situation in south- 

tods. •— ^ptQi/e^Wfte tease 2(M'/03/04 : CIA-RDP8O-W4tft’R(K>O70»O-3O0fbl-4 
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Hanoi Assails U.S. Role in Laos 

« ** — • * ' -f . 

at Paris Peace Talks 

F WasliingtonPosfc PoreJgn Service 

\ PARIS, June 18— North 
[Vietnam charged today that 
there are more than 12,000 
U.S. military personnel, 10,000 
Thai soldiers, plus an un- 
named number of Central In-' 
telligcnce agency operatives 
now active in Laos. 

The numbers came from 
Nguyen 'Thanh Le, Hanoi's 
press spokesmen at the Viet- 
nam peace talks here. The 
U.S. press spokesman, Stephen 
Ledogar, cited recent White 
House announcements in sup-J 
port Of lower figures: A total!: 
of 616 American citizens di- 
rectly employed, plus 424 on 
contract. The White House 
also claims there are no U.S. 

“ground combat troops” in 
Laos, although Hanoi has 
never charged that there were. 1 
Its accusations refer to air-' 
men, military advisers, train-, 
ing officers, political, security 
and intelligence agents. 

The Laos numbers quarrel, 
was one of the few new ele- 
ments which emerged from, 
the 71st session of the dead- 
locked peace talks. Observers 
had the impression that what* 
ever diplomatic action might 
be in progress was being con? 
ducted elsewhere, and the del- 
egates' here were marking 
time by repeating well known 
positions, £ 
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0 Cambodia: Wby ‘the Generals Wo 


i 


Peter Dale Scott 


President Nixon's ground operations in 
Cambodia with* US troops will likely 
be over, as he promises, by June 30, 
1970. The long-range strategy by 


Each coup was followed by, and 
helped ' to facilitate, an escalation . 
of the US military effort which the 
overthrown regime would not have 
tolerated. As my colleagues and I tried 
to demonstrate in our book. The 
i Politics of Escalation in Vietnam , the 



which the Cambodian adventure was result (if not the intention) of every one 


undertaken almost certainly will not 
be. For though the invasion itself was 
unprecedented, all of the prior ele- 
ments in the scenario were often 
repeated cliches, from the initial mili- 
tary overthrow of a popular leaden* by 
a right-wing pro-Amcrican clique, to 
the announced response to an enemy 
•‘invasion” at a time when the pros- 
pects for ending the war seemed to be 
increasing. Most characteristic of all is 
- the likelihood that Nixon was pres- 
sured by the Joint Chiefs to authorize 
the Cambodian adventure in great 
haste, and in such a way as to bypass 
or overrule most of his civilian ad- » 
visers, as a response to an “emergency” • 
for which US intelligence agencies and j 


of these escalations was to nullify a real 
{ or apparent threat of peace at the time.' 


(I would now add that we failed suffi- 
ciently to emphasize the role of our ci- 
vilian and military intelligence services 
in bringing about all of the crises in 
question, as well as the present one.) 

The second cliche of the scenario* 
was Lon Nol's deliberate breach of the 
accommodation hitherto established 
between the NLF troops in Cambodia 
and the troops of Pnompenh, fol- 
lowed by a precipitous retreat, in the 
face of what seem to have been only 
light enemy probes, back to the out- 
skirts of Pnompenh itselfi This gratu- 
itous provocation of a much stronger 
enemy hag been treated as irrational by 
several well-established American ana- 


perhaps the Joint Chiefs themselves . 
were largely responsible. . :*Jysts f but it will be seen to have its 

Even if terminated by June 30, the own Machiavellian logic when 1 ' b(jm- 
Cambodian adventure has confirmed . pared to similar events in the Second 
yet again what some of us have been Indochina War. By the same combina- 
* saying for years; that at present the s tion of absurd provocation and pre- 
1 US military apparatus in Southeast j .cipitous withdrawal in previous springs, 
VAsia will work to reject a new policy Laotian troops (and/or their American 


of de-escalation as certainly as the 
human organism will work to reject a 
transplanted heart. The formula to 
neutralize this rejection process has 
unfortunately not yet been discovered. 


In other words one cannot under- 


stand what has happened recently in .jjn May 1964. 2 


advisers) secured the first commitment : 
of US combat troops to Thailand-the I 
first in Southeast Asia, for that matter- j 
In. May 1962, and the first bombings! 
of Laos- which Aviation Week cot* 
rectly reported to be “the first US 
offensive military action since Korea”- j 


poucy. me military pressure on Nixon 
to escalate hastily in Cambodia recalls 
the pressure on Kennedy to escalate in 
1962 and on Johnson to escalate in 
1964, first in response to Laos and , 
later in response to the alleged Tonkin j 
Gulf “incident” of August 1964. In all STAT 
cases, including the present one, a key 
role was played by our intelligence 
agencies, who first helped to- induce 
"a crisis which they subsequently mis* 
reported to the President. 

Furthermore, alt but the most rudi- 
mentary forms of civilian review within 
the executive branch were suppressed. , 

When the first US arms shipment to j 
Cambodia was announced on April 22 
by White House press secretary Ronald 
Ziegler, his counterpart Robert McGos- . 
key at the State Department admitted 
that he “knew nothing about it” ( New 
York Times, April 24,. 1970, p. 3). On 
April 23, the very day that “emer- 
gency” meetings of the Special Action 
Group began to consider the Fishhook 
invasion, Secretary of State Rogers 
told a House Appropriations subcom- 
. mittee that ‘if US troops went into j 
Cambodia “our whole (Vietnamization) 
program is defeated,” and that “we j 
have no incentive to escalate into j 
Cambodia” (Washington Post , May 6, 

1970. Al). In the wake of the Fish- 
hook decision (“Operation Pro- 
metheus”) it was suggested that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had 


Cambodia without understanding the 
whole history of the Second Indochina 
War. One cannot for example appreci- 
ate Lon Nol's expectations in over- 
throwing Prince Sihanouk on March 18 
without recalling the anti-neutralist 
j military coups of late I960 and April 
1964 in Laos, or of January 1964 and 
; -June 1965 in Saigon. US personnel 
J* were involved in (or at the very least, 

cognizant of) every one of these 

j ' - * . , *. , ■. V*-' i* ‘ -v 

}■ Muni a ■ - t. t ^'.*' 1 - 


Thus Lon Nol's actions, far from 
being irrational, followed a recipe 
for US support which by now has 
been tested many times and never 
known to fail. The exigent realities of 
the monsoon season and the US budg- 
etary process encourage an annual 


• . . pulled an end run in their 
effort to get the attack against the 
border areas approved. . . . Some 
believed Mr. Laird found himself 
in the final stages of planning for 
the invasion without being fully 
consulted and informed during the 
preliminary planning stages [Chris* 
tian Science Monitor, May 14 
1970).* 


cycle of escalation which by now can 
be not only analyzed but predicted. 3 


I Perhaps the most embarrassing plight ■ 
,was that of Senate ^Republican leader 1 
Hugh Scott, who .was 


coups.' 


nr 


lhe third and most frightening cliche 
is the phenomenon of the artificially 
! induced “crisis” used as a pretext 
j for hasty executive actions which* 

Approved For Releases 


... cut adrift with White House- 
inspired statements that renewed 
bombing of the North was a 
remote contingency at the very 
time a hundred American planes 
were dropping bombi across the 
demilitarized zone. 4 


\ . ; 

Constitutional procedures under Nix- 
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declare wars and advise 
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J»1 R600?990300fl/lc<4 construc- 
tionist," have clearly deteriorated a 
long way since 1954, when Dulles had 
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Y . ... jf increased concentration of capital 

et, as usual, social organization g row j n g managerial control iq the mid- 
moved on, paying scant regard to legal Six(ics But Bcrle ’ s p re f acc reveals little 
rhetoric. By 1954, Berle asserted that new He restates ^ political thesis: 
in practice the argument had been corpora t ions are essentially “political 
settled “squarely in favor of Professor constructs’*; their operations are “like” 
Dodd’s contention” (The Twentieth O p era tjons carried on by the state. The 


The Modern Corporation . 
and Private Property 
by Adolf A. Berle 
and Gardiner C Means; 

Harcourt, Brace & World, 380 pp., $9.75 


Power 

by Adolf A. B6tle. 

Harcourt, Brace & World, 

603 pp. t $10.00 

K. W. Wedderburn 

In 1932 Berle and Means published a 
major work of the New Deal era, The 
Modern Corporation and Private l*rop- 
erty. Through or from this book 


I Century Capitalist Revolution). Man- 
agers, he argued, say they consider, 
and do consider, the corporation’s 
interest in a very wide setting. The j. 
managers of the giant corporations* 1 
have become, Berle claimed, imbued 
thereby with a social “conscience.” By 
1959 he doubted even the desirability* 
of stockholder control, which he held 
to be little more than ritualistic (Power J 


flowed many concepts of c^oratron J ^ per(y) ^ , 

I an< * corporation aw, o J To those traditiona..***, 

; maverick, but now as lona * i w hom “control” by stockholders exer- 
! conventional: the inability ol tno : tVi mu n Vi m#Attnnc anH 


sands of stockholding “owners” to 
govern, often even to influence, the 
i managers actually in charge of giant 
companies; the emergence of modem 
management in large self-financing cor- 
! porations which reflects this “separation 
of ownership and control”; the grow- 


cised through corporation meetings and 
the stock market is an integral part of 
the model of capitalism, Berle is a 
maverick; but he has withstood their, 
attacks. The criticism of Professor 
Henry Mannc in 1962, for example, he 
called an attempt to describe t wen- 


1932 text of Modern Corporation • 
concluded: • : 

The rise of the modem corpora* 
tion has brought a concentration ' v 
of economic power which can ■ 
compete on equal terms with the'/ .; 
modem state. . . . The future may ■'!*/ • 
see the economic organism now' /; 
typified by the corporation not 
only on an equal plane with the ’• 
state, but possibly even supersed- 
ing it as the dominant form of 1 
social organization. 

I Today, there are more corporations 
| in the world than there are nations 
jwith incomes greater^ than the gross; \i 
| national product of Ireland. In the US ' 
some 10 percent of corporate entities . 
control two-thirds of the non-farm *' 
economy (what Berle elsewhere calls 
“the highest concentration of econom*' * 
ic power in recorded history”). The 
perception of Berle and Means has 
been justified for America. For the rest 
of the world, their conclusion was 
prophetic. The dominant organization 


ing concentration of capital in these i tieth-century institutions with “nine* 

1 legally personified aggregations to a teent h century economic folklpre.” 

point where they dominate modern T j iree y ears i ater he replied to the 
1 capitalist societies. Since the book was economist> p ro f eS sor Shorey Pete^on, 

; written, Ber * e /\ as Circles but that classical economics J ust did " ot r prophetic, me dominant organization 

| only in academic . and "mitic life. ' t account for modern Corp ° rate Cap ‘ tal * “of the next decade will be the multi- 

i ** During the New Deal Berle was a ism: “A vast sector of the An Jf naan national or international corporation. ' 
; . 7 ahout the nature; economy is not, even theoretically, , Nationa | governments, said a British 

pioneer in within the classical economic system.” cabinet minister in 1968, “including 

! »' “'P™" powe ' lnd h ! ' Supply and dnmand are no. «hat they B rilMi Government, will be 

likely to be best remem ere • wcre . pr jces are widely fixed, not com- duced to the status of a' parish council 

instance, in 1932 he engage petitive; large enterprises with guaran- y, dealing with the large international 

famous exchange in the ® rVflr “ tee( j markets 'do not behave like, the companie s w hich will span the world. 
Review , on the question-then revoiu-, ... en t re n ren eur in the market P One in nine of the industrial work< 


tionary in itself— “For Whom are Cor- 
porate Managers Trustees?” Tradition- 
ally, directors’ duties relate to the 
interests of the corporation and v espe- 1 
daily of the stockholders. Professor 
Menick Dodd in the Review argued 
that it was appropriate by then to 
recognize wider duties to the commu- 
nity at large. Berle was attracted by 
this view, new in 1932, but, as a 

. 1 miu ■ law. * — - * 

lawyer, could not adopt it. The various Bcr , c , s recent| more general work on 
corporation laws in the United Stat es^ Powef j„ ^is new Appendix Means 
did not then (and still do not) go carefully documents the evidence for. 
much further than to permit manage- • 
infent to devote corporate assets to : 
philanthropic purposes, and the inter- ; 
ests of stockholders still •dominate the 


workers 

in Scotland today is employed by an . 
American enterprise. In 1966, 22 per- _ 
cent of Britain's “exports” were trans- 
actions between -branches of multi- 
national corporations. Trade unions^ 
throughout Europe are disturbed by * 

turns eagerly, therefore, to the j the new multinational faces behind the 

masks across the bargaining table. As a 
commentator in the London Times' 
wrote in April, ”[l] nternational corpor- s 
ations have now a massive power, riot, 
only financial but industrial, and no*\ 
one really has the first idea how they- 
exercise it.” When and if we do know^> 
i what can we do about it?/ /; 

Berle and Means summed up the" 
program* of the Modern Corporation : 
”[T]he ‘control* of the great corpora- 


classical entrepreneur 
place. If the profit motive is still ‘’reg- 
nant,” the giant corporation’s managers, 
Berle argued, are influenced today by 
many new considerations, not least gov- 
ernment policies and contracts. 

One 

new edition of Modern Corporation — 
which contains a new Preface by Berle 
and a new Appendix by Means-and to 
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Reds Smash Laotian Effort 
To Retake Provincial Capital 


By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Special to The Sl»r 

PARSE, Laos-North Viet- 
namese and Pathct Lao forces 
have smashed Royal Lao army 
and U.S.-led guerrilla forces 
trying to retake {he provincial 
capital of Saravane which the 
Reds captured June 9. 

Lao military sources here said 
the government forces fled and 
split up into small groups after 
the Communists hit them Tues- 
day night at (ho village of Ban- 
kok, 9 to 4 miles northwest of 
Saravane. 

“There Is no hope of retaking 
vShrawno,” the source said. 

In the Saravane fighting, 350 
Lao troops were listed ah dead, 
wounded and missing. •' : 

U.S. Base lilt 

Now on American base, Nong 
Bua, 10 miles east of Saravane, 
has come under Communist fire. 
Nong Bua is used by the Ameri- 
cans for watching the Ho Chi 
Minh trail to the east. The 
Americans work for the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

"The annex personnel have 
been withdraw n," informed 
sources said. CIA men have 
been posing as employes tor the 
“annex" of the U.S. Agency! for 
International , ;Dtvekmment In 
Pakse. 




American aircraft today were 
picking up refugees from Nong 
Bua and flying them to this Me- 
kong River town. 

The military sources said 
there Is only a small group of 
North Vietnamese inside Sara- 
vane itself. Most of the North 
Vietnamese are hiding in forests 
around the town. 

U.S. F4 jets have been hitting 
North Vietnamese positions on 
Saravane’s perimeter without 
much success. They have been 
encountering heavy ground fire. 
The town itself has not been 
bombed. 

Pincer Attack Stopped 

Last weekend, a special guer- 
rilla unit with American advis- 
ers entered Saravane as a pre- 
lude to a pincer assault by regu- 
lar Lao troops. The pincer move, 
however, was broken up by 
Communist forces dug in outside 
the town. 

The Lao were regrouping at' 
Bankok when North Vietnamese 
forces overran their position. 

Col. Suchal, the commander of 
the guerrilla units, and his men 
have nowifled to another U.S, 
base, Site 39, between Saravane 
and the Ho Chi Mintt TVaH. 

With fumoi now ’ tightly 


within their grip, the North Viet- 
namese are expected to concen- 
trate on picking off airstrips 
which resupply the government 
forces East of Saravane. 

If Site 39 and Nong Bua, fall, 
the government presence in the| 
Saravane area will practically 
be ended. 

Hanoi's Fear Seen 

The Reds' reason for the take- 
over in Saravane Province is be- 
lieved to be their fear of South 
Vietnamese intervention against 
the trail sanctuaries east of Sar- 
avane. 

To observers, the North Viet* 
namese success at Saravane! 
demonstrated once again the in- 
competence of the Lao army, 
although it is backed by U.S. 
air power and ground advisers. 

Lao army defenders at Sara- 
vane reportedly fought for only 
10 minutes, though the civil 
home guards fought against the 
Vietnamese for five hours until 
they had run out of ammunition. 

Morale is low in the Lao army 
because of what critics say is 

8 oof leadership, corruption in 
le general staff (particularly 
non-payment of the troops), no 
leave facilities and dependant 
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Opium pourfl through Thailand. It is grown in un- 4$ 
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reachable and little-controlled areas of Burma, Laos, 
and Yunnan province in Communist China., Some also 1 M 


is grown in Thailand. In these countries narcotics 


‘ trafficking involves people in high places. 

f By John Hughes J b 1 
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Bangkok, Thailand 

Fob THE JUNK MERCHANTS OF 
Southeast Asia, Thailand is the corridor , j 
through which their illegal merchandise > 
must pass to Hong Kong and the lucrative «; 
markets of America. 

But to many, Thailand seems lens a cor- 
ridor than a four-lane highway down which \\ 
narcotics shipments roll with ease. 

Of course, there are tolls. The police must 
be paid off. Experts in the business say the ; 
going price is *$5 per kilo of opium at each i 
of five checkpoints between the oplum-grow- j 
ing borderlands of the north and the capital 
city of Bangkok. But $25 a kilo in payoffs is 
small enough overhead in a business where 


Publicly the government has set itself 
against the opium traffic. Thailand has 200,- . v, 
000 drug addicts of its own. Heroin addiction >/j 
is increasing sharply, particularly among f 
young Thais. The government is, as a r 
United Nations report puts it, "alive to the .*> 
L problem." 

It has cut back imports of acetic an- T 
hydride, a necessary agent for processing 
heroin. An Anti-Narcotic Drugs Association % 
has been set up to combat addiction. There ;| 
are drug seizures by the Thai police. But >; 
the UN report concludes gloomily that the • ; 
"situation has not materially improved" in S 
recent years and has even been "exacer- (j 
bated," 

(lot lu 


't 


X 


III. 


f " I, l ie tli u - i i 'j» 

Thai output rated low r . 

• The Thais argue that their country .is RmJu *. • 
transit route for illicit narcotics and ..that ihjuuiU u ' 
their neighbors are mucdi^ bigger opium Jr a wuii 
producers than they are. ] ; r > 

The argument is valid. Of the 400 to 600 I 
tons of opium which comes out of Southeast j r 


' y.k 


t 


*7 — ---- . A - Asia each year, Burma and Laos grow the 

the profit rolls in by hundreds of thousands ; bu , k Thailand pro duces only between 15 and 


of dollars. , , ... 

Some Thai officials are clearly In this . 
business up to their elbows. One recent * 
Incident illustrates the point. I: 

Thai residents of a Bangkok suburb noted ] 
suspicious activity at a godown (warehouse) i| 
in their neighborhood. A helicopter kept ij 
fluttering down. There was furtive unload- *. 
\ ing. They told the police and the, police, sus- 
‘ ■ peeling an illegal liquor racket, raided the 
, warehouse. Instead of liquor, they found it 
stocked with fresh opium. 

The embarrassing point of the story is that 
In Thailand only the border police and the 
* Army operate helicopters. , _ , 

In earlier years, the opium traffic in Thai- 
I land was practically a monopoly of the 

i sr u .. , cJteffV#&We l «B 

, Is difficult to state. Says one Thai official; 
wamlngly: “There’s a line above which 1 . 

t lltn htlfllnMIl 


50 tons. In Burma the government is incap- 
able of halting production, while in Laos 
the Army is engaged in the opium traffic 
and the Air Force helps transport the crop. 

For much of this production, Thailand is 
the conduit. Some Thais are profiting hand- 
somely from the passage of opium through 
their country. Law-enforcement officers 
elsewhere in Asia are divided as to how’, 
much more the Thai Government could do 
to pinch off the traffic. Some credit Thai 
authorities with increased effort, 

Others are harsher In their judgments. 
Says the narcotics chief of one Southeast 
Asian country: 

"There are only three main routes running 
down Thailand. If they really wanted to, the< 

nr .. WnOT.SnWn. 
Southeast Asia till now has been a minor 
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While the U.S. Senate is trying 
to reassert the role of Congress in 
• American military actions over- 
seas through Cooper-Church and 
i other resolutions, the extent of 
secret, undercover operations illus- 
: trates the difficulty of exerting 
real control. 

There is, for example, the recent 
admission of the Agency., for Inter- 
national Development director, Dr. , 

: John A. Hannah, that his econom- 
ic assistance agency has been used 
since 1962 as a cover for Central, 
Intelligence Agency 'operations in 
l Laos. Not only does such long-' 
term secret; involvement bring t 
suspicion on the AID activities, 
but it raises questions about how , 
the effective direction of the CIA 
is exercised by regularly consti- 
;■ tuted • governmental authority. 

Another “secret” that recently 
became known to Congress and 
the American public is the U.S. 
payment of $50 million a year 
; since 1967 to Thailand for sending 
a combat division to Vietnam. 

A few months back, CIA secrecy 


compelled the Army to abandon 
the trial of eight Green Berets on 
charges of murdering a North 
Vietnamese spy. And Congress 
learned only long after . the fact 
that the Tonkin Gulf incident^ 
upon which American military es- ■ 
calation in Vietnam was based, 
involved an electronic spy ship, 
not a routine patrol. 

L. Fletcher Prouty, a retired Air 
Force colonel who describes in 
“The Washington Monthly” some 
methods by which the CIA uses' 
and outflanks other government 
agencies, concludes that “more 
and more foreign-policy decisions 
are being made in secret, jn re^ 
sponse to immediate crises rather' 
than in' accordance with long- 
range plans and all too often with 
very little consultation with- 
professional foreign-policy or mili-i 
tary planners.” . i 

The record suggests that Con-! 
gress has its hands full in any 
• effort to make American power; 
overseas accountable to the public 
in line with professed American 
goals. •• • ' ! 
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President Nixon has said he 
! places “a high priority” on the for- 
■ eign aid program. His special rcter- 
son Task Force on aid for the 70s 
agreed and recommended greater 
emphasis than in the past on funnel- 
ing aid through multilateral agen- 
cies. Yet, as usual, the foreign aid 
appropriations bill took a shellack- 
ing in the House. 

This led Hep. Donald Fraser (D- 


proved $2.2 billion. Left untouched, 
of course, was the $350 million foi 
the sale of military arms on credit 
and the estimated $470 million ear- 
marked for Vietnam assistance not 
included in the Defense budget. The 
House cut $537 million from the 
amount the President asked for eco- 
nomic assistance to some 70 other 
countries and $37 million from the 
technical assistance funds distributed 
on a multilateral basis by several 
international organizations. 


Minn.) to comment: “I am unable to 
understand, how so many members 
are able to follow our President into 
a war, and defend them in the war, 
all solidly lined up behind the Presi- 
dent, both Democrat and Republican, 
and yet be unwilling to follow our 
President in his request' for peace- 
ful works in the world.” 

That in a nub is what’s wrong in 
this topsy-turvy era — unlimited 
billions for military ventures, only 
a handful of peanuts for peaceful 
economic endeavors and, even then, 
the peanuts are given on condition 
that most are bought in the United 
States. 

The President had requested a 
total of $2.7 billion. The House ap- 


Some of these cuts can and 
should be restored when the money 
bill is considered by the Senate. But 
the Administration and the Agency 
for International Development (AID) 
are only' making their appeals for 
funds more difficult by the admis- 
sion this week that. the economic aid t 
mission in Laos has been used since 
1962 and still is being used as a 
cover for CIA operations. Similarly, 
the speculation that in the future 
military personnel will run the AID 
operation in Vietnam is disturbing. 

If troops withdrawal and a political 
solution is the correct avenue for 
peace in Indochina, any move to , 
militarize economic aid missions sub- 
verts and discredits this program 
even before it begins. ,r ,: 

— . . i 
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C HALK UP another fumble} ? French .aid was planted’, by 
for this gayei'ivment’s most: '"* London’s Spy agency, 
iieccssai'y evil, the Central, In-j}'}' But now comes John Han- 
• tell igeiiee Agency. It has be* hah, head of -the CIA, to con- 
I latedly. and jdiictantly admittedji fesa. that the CIA' has been 
■ what thousands have, known/i ^operating under the. AID cover 
for a long time — - that it •. : \j.:. , 

■; been using the Agency ishio nows to 

.• placid and peacefully . oi’iented r .v}. ei ^ er the Laotians or , n the 
help-lihe-innocenitsv quasi-char- £;$■■ Communist Pathet Lao seek-, 
ity group, as a cover for ’ its)} *7. ing- control of that miserable - 
operations in Laos;.. . ; , 7 ? - Asian country, the t ai n t of 

; This fumble was multi-'} ' Mr. Hannah’s confession will 
faceted. In the first place, we':} ’ n °k harm the CIA. > , 

previously have argued that iff, But there is every probabil- ,, 
the CIA is necessary, let it be that AID’S efforts in help- 

a- completely separate govern-/. ^ ing 'Laotian" peasants' and 
ment function operated solely '^mountain tribesmen will suffer 
for its intended purpose — to ftLor the Oomrhunists now can 
spy on friend and foe as pan,; ■ ; ’;.be expected to capitalize on the 
f of; bur: national, security}; ' ^Clandestine activity. 

v - t 1 ' ■ “ We have voiced objections 

'SECONDLY, we 1 i a before to the CIA’s use of 
} argued there is little distinc- ^'legitimate programs as skirts .• 
j' tion to be gained by .the CIA ‘^behind which it can hide. We 
; in being the only spy agency 7 have beenappalled by theOIA 

. , * •. . ... .: v servicemen to do its dirty, 

exists, let alone outlines • 1 ^ s : ; hibiet necessary, work. , 

vamus successes, and failures. 4 ; ' 

England can be credited with THIS nation’s foreign aid ef- 
iseniority in the espionage busi- ' 1 ; . forts. -have been shot through 
ness and it has yet to admit ’ with enough troubles, waste. 
What the U.S. State Depart-tySand inconclusive results to be,; 
ment knows to be a fact , •^.burdened , with Covert intellL; 
that during the Revolutionary.;' .‘ ; gencey missions Which should 
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rnHA,'!)' the,,'. Vietnam; war.' 'is testing 
painfully cvi- 

i dent \vJirit ha$ ,iot;hjeri^so clear is (.he 
: devastating imprint the v&r is making on 
one of nation’s finest endeavors, its 
I foreign assistance to have-not countries. 
America s world reputation as a gener- 
ous, humanitarian, peace-loving nation 
is a casualty of both the war itself and 
i its effect on foreign aid. 

The Nixon Administration this year 
submitted the smallest budget request 
for the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) since the program began. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
last week reduced this record low re- 
quest by 25 per cent to $1,645 billion. War 
costs, postponed domestic needs and in- 
flation were cited for the decrease. 
j In tho Senate, where funds have been ' 
1 restored in. the past, foreign aid has lost 
its champions. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield '(Dem., Mont.) has said 
he will vote against any foreign aid 
; appropriation, charging that aid leads 
j only to foreign military involvements, 
i,- Mansfield s charge need not be true. 
The .United States has provided econom- 
ic -assistance ; to developing nations 
.where the dominant goal . has been to 
provide food, shelter/ jobs, medicine, not 
. to ‘‘buy” political converts. 

But the AID program has been 
smirched by political “strings’? (often 
tied by Congress) and. by being used as 
an instrument of military operations' 

/ AID . Director . John A. Hannah admitted . . 
last week that the program is being used / 
..as a cover for Central Intelligence Aren- ’ • 
cy (CIA) operations in Laos. .Hannah, 
who was critical, of the •■'Laps operation, 
said, CIA agents have not infiltrated Uie '4# 
AID program in any other countries; but y.: 
the result is a deepened suspicion- Qf the 
use made of aid activities. , '.<«• '% 

•- The/House, quts -.in; tlje .: AID j)i|dgei;V,’i 


ff reflect a military priority. ‘ All of the 
i- reduction came in ' the economic asuist- 
e once work of AID in 77 countries. The' 1 
n program of military assistance Jo 50 
s countries was untouched. ' 
i. Not included in the AID budget is 
- economic and . military • assistance in 
i Southeast Asia, largely to South Viet- 

1 nam. This aid, set at $2.3 billion, is 

contained in the defense appropriation. 

’ R y comparison, then, the United States 
t would spend $3 in aid to South Vietnam 
• and its neighbors next year for every- $2 
it provides in aid for the rest of , tho 
world. ; . \ • . y . 

'k ★ ★ ..-;v = .' ' v ;. 

This reduction and military focus of 
AID is occurring at a crucial tiipe in the 
world-wide struggle for higher living 
standards. The record of performance of j 
the developing countries is clearly J 
promising. . . j 

Yet, the United States is falling far- : 
ther behind the pledge which it, and i 
other aid-giving nations made in 1964 to ! 
contribute 1 per cent of their gross na- : 
lionai product to the development of the I 
third world. | . 

Commenting on this crisis in aid, Les- i 
ter Pearson, a former Canadian .prime ! 
minister and author of a study of for- I 
eign aid said: “A planet cannot, - any j 
more than a country, survive half slave, ; 
half free, half engulfed in misery, half 
careening along toward the ^supposed 
joys of almost unlimited consumption. 

„ Neither our ecolpgy nor , our morality 
. could survivi? 6( eh contra ,.s. And we 
have perhaps ;lf f years to lBvgin.jTcoip- 
■ , rect the Imbalance and ■ to . do wivrin 

' ’Aq 'early end hv the, war is essential so; 
that the United States can find the re-- 
/sources. and the enlightened spirit neces- 
. sary to begin to heal the divided world j 
• , which 'Pearson 1 describes. A . . r ' • 
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Based upon a number of distressing 
revelations in the past few years, there 
is little doubt but that the United States 
! foreign-aid program needs a thorough 
administrative overhaul. In this regard, 
the Nixon administration’s reorganiza- 
1 tion proposals have been awaited with 
I more than ordinary interest. 

| While the presidential message, due 
j later this month, is expected to embrace 
I the general idea set forth in the task 
| force report from a survey headed by 
the retired president of the Bank of 
• America, Rudolph A. Peterson, some of 
i the indicated changes are quite control ‘ 
versial. The Peterson study recommend- 
ed clear separation of economic-devel- 
opment assistance from military-sup- 
i port aid. This obviously derived from 
repeated instances of abuse of foreign- 
aid projects by the military or intelli* 

1 gepce agency strategists. 

But under the Nixon plan, the De- 
fense Department apparently would 
take over the financing and operation 
of economic programs such as the South 
Vietnamese military budget, public 
health, refugee care and the training of 
police. These are programs which have 
been under the wing of the Agency for 
International Development (AIT)), the 
chief foreign-aid agency, with some co- 
operation from defense agencies. 
Would this change be a redress of pow- 
er? Although the clear-break concept 
between military and civilian functions 
is eminently valid, the question here 
— as in other areas— is how far the mil- 
itary is to be permitted to go. into pro- 
grams that properly ’should be' under 
civilian control. The recent admission, 
by Dr. John A. Hannah, AID director, 
that the Central Intelligence "Agency 


has been using the AID project in 
Laos as a “cover” for intelligence opera- 
tions is indication enough of how para-’ 
military activities have subverted civil- 
ian authority in foreign policy functions, 
There is no reason to believe that Lao? 
is the only place where this has hap- ; 
pened. 

It seems almost unbelievable that 
such a thing could occur anywhere . 
without as much as a mild challenge 
from the State Department. It is equally 
revealing that in his March 6 report on 
aid to Laos, Mr. Nixon failed to mention 
any CIA,role there, a role which has 
' been a*f act since 1962, according to Dr. 
Hannah. Of course, maybe the presi- 
dent didn’t know about it. 

Although the House has passed a for- 
eign-aid appropriation totaling $2.3-bil- 
lion — of which an estimated $750-mil* ' 
lion appears to be for military assist- 
ance — the Senate has the obvious op- 
tion of holding back on this funding. 
And it should, until the president’s aid- 
revision plans are submitted and stu- 
died. We can think of no other pro- 
gram, financed with tax dollars, that, 
has come into such ill-repute — partly 
because .of some shady, last-minute 
deals under which millions of dollars 
have been sent to dictators such as 
Chiang Kai-shek so that they may buy I 
more warplanes. Other reasons for the 
program’s bad reputation lately includ- 
ed its gross failure to realize the es- 
: teemed goals set for it, such as in Latin 
America, and the fact that funds for 
economic development have been trim- 
med frequently while military portions 
' were either unchanged or increased. 
Both the philosophy of and proposed 
„• operational changes in the aid program 
1 need a relentless examination. - — . 
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"Well I just have to admit that iss true," Newsmen had asked U„ S„ foreign-aid chief John A. 
Hnnn.-Ii'if funds of the Agency for International Development wore being used "as a cover for CIA 
operation* in LacsV (AP 6/8/70 ) . Foreign ~aid chief Mr. Hannah told newsmen that Agency for 
International Development fund*? were being used "as a cover for CIA operations in Laos" and’ added 


v 7 


that President Nixon may propose divorcing such intelligence work from overseas assistance in the 
future. Why? Soviet cultural ballet dancers are trained intelligence experts „ Every Soviet 
and satellite representative to the United Nations is a trained intelligence expert , But, when 
the United States spend* the taxpayers* money on AID funds, we just have to give it away with . 

"no strings attached". Now, we learn from Mr, Hanna h, « CIA agent who might serve two ways - help 
the underdeveloped people and at the same time help his country - may not serve the Unite*! States * 
AID chief Mr. Hannah's revelation comes an a by -product of a Senate inquiry led by Sen. Stuarx. 
Symington (D-Mo . ) into U„ S. and CIA activities in Laos. AP reports that it is ‘rare for mn 
executive branch official to acknowledge that hlo organisation is being used fox* undercover work." 
AID chief Mr, Hannah d si-mi not like CIA men doubling as AID agency men to provide U.. S.. intelligence: 
Mr. Hannah states, quote "Certainly, our preference is to got rid of this kind of operation," end 
quote, Mr, Hannah may bo overlooking U. S. interests in bio .dedication to AID interests. Aid 
chief Mr. Hannah might have told newsmen, "That is CIA business. I have no comment," 

On a U. S. State Department radio program which the State Department tapes for broadcast 
(WDIX 6/7/70) , the State Department explained that AID funds are spent in each country as each 
country sees its need. Whatever that country thinks it wants to spend she AID funds for, that 
was the way the funds are spent. Some of these ways might not make much sense to the U„ S„ 
taxpayer. But, that is not the purpose of AID*. The purpose of AID Is to satisfy a social or 
economic need of an underdeveloped people which would make sense to them even if it did not meet 
the logic of the U. S„ taxpayer. If the U„ S. taxpayer is going to spend money anywhere to make 
friends and stop the Communists? , what ' 3 wrong with the person who is handling the project being an 
employee of the United States government both as an AID man and a CIA man, to do whatever is in 
U. S. interests? AID interests are CIA interests and they both are U. S. interests - or, so the 
rest of us hope. 
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Any country running a big-league* foreign 
policy has “clean” and “dirty” activities over- 
seas. The trick is to keep them separate so the 
second does not rub off on the first. 

Dr. John A, Hannah, head of our foreign 
mid program, has officially disclosed that 
a g c n t s .of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) are posing as aid workers in Laos. 

This regrettable practice started under 
President Kennedy in 1962 and has continued 
under the Johnson and Nixon admiistrations. 

Dr* Hannah would like to “get rid of this 
kind of operation,” and Mr. Nixon would do 
well to free foreign aid from association with 
espionage and clandestine warfare. 

Professional CIA-baiters will quarrel with 
the operation itself. But however distasteful, 
it is essential. 

At great personal risk, CIA agents have 
been recruiting and training anti-Communist 
. guerrillas, observing enemy movements and 
■acting as ground 'controllers : for . air strikes. 

; Their activities are in response tb North Viefc- 

V . 

. ... ...... +i 


nam’s illegal invasion of neutral Laos and its 
threat to South Vietnam. 

What is objectionable is the foreign-aid j 
cover for the operation. ' J 

The U. S, aid program and the Peace Corps j 
are two of this country’s most idealistic, un-' 
selfish efforts. - ' . , . ‘ 

The Communist bloc has long recognized 
them as such and has sought to discredit them. 
Now, by, mixing aid with secret-agentry, we 
have foolishly given the Kremlin a stiejsto 

beat us .with. • -■■V' 

; ’ : : :. ■; v? 

The two are incompatible and >hould be’ 
divorced as promptly as possible. ^ 


</' 
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Diplomatic notea ‘ ' 

• John A. Hannah, director of Agency for 
International Development, admitted dur- 
ing radio news program that AID programs 
In Laos were a cover for operations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Hannah said 
* laos was the only tikh case, ami that CtA use ■ 
of AID was authorised by • Presidential de* 
cMonlnltUhwey,, , :j ; 

I, • I JO Hi 
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; ny jock war 0 r politics. Recognizing Hits column not on.y n™ | " , tcl)lng the 

( Behiitd the Mui enteke In g* £ JSJ&ftKiSSRiS ^gT£‘Si ,, JSJS3 

Laos, the Communists are p , es and hnve blttcn 0 ff their to get the facts, own h °" le }^ thc A P.tO 

quietly taking over the country- tendency to use the scourge if the AP had bothered to " a ,f lhdP docl u 

side with the sickle instead of Instead of the lure. check, It would have learned mcntg * n(| commu nlcation» rt* 

the sword. Indeed, the Amcri- The document notes S^hJIS 1 case In detail wtth lating to Mahmoud, r *' 4 g 

pnrl c mlizht nick uo some "personal Involvement with Mahmoud case in actau wiin _ v 

potntcr? ^on pacification by 10 % women seems to be rare Salted ™ ® ■«* H 

studying the Communist meth- (and) result In a one-way It would have reamed our , . , 

.j/ ■ ticket back" to North Vietnam, story was based solidly upon ptriPllt - ' 

od *; , ■ . . . „ communist policy texts are the answers that the Cairo bu- Staiemt,Ill , 

d,S 51 AID mis- « lso softened when they are rcau chief gave us. -He not Tg S , lc< 1W AP 

ducted by the U.S. AID mis trans i a tcd from Vietnamese only knows more about the ISSUtU liy 

'STwSESS 3iH~SSll^-=S=-5=£S.“ 

feM aass mm 11 

For the first thne. lt dls men and alternative -serv- other . sources about the Mah- > 

closes how the North Vietnam- . for women wa s deleted," mou d case. Among them was have no nasc. 
cse .rule the countryside by . g , b document. ’ the Washington Star’s distin- Andrew Borowlcc, the for- 

applying the soft sell. In Laos repo 1 - nuis^d foreign correspondent eign correspondent mentioned 

. large Xieng Khouang prov- -r, i n dH 0 w Borowlcc, himself an in the second column. has 

lnce, for example, the report Answer to AP , Ap a iumnus who had been in made the following comment., 

states that "virtually all tm- The Assoclated Press has ac-Sairo during the Mahmoud af- "I worMthat the^AP 

portant policy decisions are . th i co i umn 0 f careless fair iBorowicc felt that Mah- in the Arab world that tne af 
made by the North Vie nam ”ffc2c ’of Aly moudS ouiSokcness about dolf« jillit can ur^er ttw , 

cadres, but In n way that [Je M p )mou B ( , thc AP’s No. 2 matt t hc Nasser regime, not any cs- ' 

decisions appear to ho thej )n Cnir0 w)l0 wn s,ncfiultted by pionage, got him In trouble «P ln, <>n, A h 0 P r ’"JX o Mah- 
work of Lao officials. an Egyptian court of >spl<V with thc Egyptian authorities. dc • ■W 1° “ COTB MB ” 

. , . , , nage charges a year ago out. IS The point of our story wfts moutl s release. . 

jPenallics Downplayed s un .languishing In an Kgyp- that AP, rather, than jeopard- Borowlcc said it would be 
' The communlzlng 'of t|\e tlan concentration camp. izc its news service to Arab totally ‘"correct for anyone to 

ssiir rtr-as: 

mate in the radical social revo- with AP. Aigoclat ed Press sald, : It has ^"pussyfooted AP bureau chief in Cairo, has 
KttTs Laotians would much that hWI elgn’offlcC WoWllrS JalouS bocals? ofMmmft 


V . * • V: ■/>•* .V ■, . . 

• '}>. V> >A'\VS 4 , ■ ' U. •; 
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Congress Comes Alive 

THE U.S. Senate has failed to approve the 
. 'so-called Byrd amendment which clari- , 
lies the authority of the President to take 
-action he considers . necessary to protect U.S. 
troops in Vietnam: 

. n The defeat of the amendment was a defeat 
for the administration. 

The vote may have been political and it 
may have been punitive. But it also reflects 
national disillusionment with the Indochinese 
»,war. including our hiring of Thailand troops 
and the apparent free hand given to th e CIA j 
• in Laos. ” , 

The vote was a victory for antiwar forces - 
in the Senate, and for those who disapproved 
- of the thrust into Cnnibodia^ to protect our 
; position in South Vietnam. 

It forecasts future congressional strictures, 
on the ability of the President to conduct 
such major wars as the Indochinese one with- 
out the advice and consent of Congress. 

If this is the way it works out, then the 
long term result of this vote may be a vic- 
tory for Congress and the American people. 

Congress has been the silent partner in the 
executive - legislative - judicial triumvirate 
which is supposed to ruin this country. The 
power of Congress has been declining as the 
power of the executive and the judicial 
branches of the government has increased. 

This is neither right nor good. 

The federal system is based on a division 
of power. Congress, as the legislative 
branch, has seemed content in recent years 
as the passive partner of the trio. 

L jf this little rebellion means Congress is 
tired of its passive role and intends to assert 
itself again, fine. If it intends to act as a 
' strong check on the growing powers of the 
President and the unknown people who sur- 
round him and seem to be making the major 
decisions for this so-called republic, mighty 
fine. 

• • Congress did not get us into this war, but 
it can help us get out, and we believe the , 

: country will be grateful if it ddes. . ^ 
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The Mercenaries 

HE DISCLOSURE that since 1966 we have 
subsidized Thailand troops In South Viet- 
j mam to the amount of $200 million re-empha- 
L sizes the extent of our entanglement in south- 
east Asia. This subsidy is in addition to our r 
financial support of Korean and (now de- 
parted) Philippine units and, of course, is in 
addition to the substantial underwriting of 
the Thai military establishment in Thailand 
itself, through direct military and economic 
j aid. Incidentally, it is not inappropriate to 
; observe while on this subject, that the Amen- | 
[can aid program acknowledgedly has been .‘j 
used as a cover for CentraHiitelligence Agency 
operations in Laos. 

It may be a little too strong to say, as 
some have, that the United States is employ- 
ing “mercenaries” in Vietnam, for the coun- 
tries from which these other troops come do 
have an interest, of one sort or another, in 
what happens there. But the picture still is 
far from one of southeast Asian countries out- 
side Vietnam freely joining us, at great sacri- 
j fice, in the defense of liberty and freedom in 
j that part of the world. 

HoW fully we are going to subsidize the j 
Thai “volunteers” now getting ready to move \ 
into Cambodia, and what other support we 
are prepared to give them, is the question im- 
mediately at issue. But it also is part of the > 
longer range question of how much support 
—financial and otherwise— we are prepared to 
give the South Vietnamese troops that appar- 
ently will remain in Cambodia after the sched- 
uled departure of our troops at the end of this j 
‘ month. 

It will be difficult, indeed, ■ to deny these 
forces any help that they may be considered 
to need since, in fact, they will be fighting by 1 
proxy a war that actually has becorqe our j 
war— American combat withdrawal from Cam- ! 
bodia or not. * , ■ -V: "■ • • ■ • 'Vv/,. jf 

■ i • .1 • ^ v ■■ *\ S ■ ■■ Ic 
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There appears to be no end to the 
United States’ penchant for getting in- 
volved in the affairs of other countries 
under the guise of building military dikes 

* against the expansion of communism. 
This is how we originally got ourselves 
into the intolerable mess, in Vietnam 
when, as Sen. Aiken put' it, “We invited 
ourselves in,” 

Now, some 15 years and some 43,000 
American war dead later, recent disclo- 
sures bring to light new aspects of our 
meddling tendencies in Southeast Asia: 

>Under a secret agreement entered 
into in 1967, the United States has been 
paying Thailand $50 million a year for 
sending a combat division to South Viet- 
nam. 

^Foreign Aid Chief John A. Hannah 
^acknowledged that the U. S. aid-adminis- 

* tering Agency for International Develop- 
ment is being used as a cover for 

Central Intelligence Agency operations in 
Laos. 

* The broad outlines of the hitherto se- 
cret arrangement involving Thailand 


were made public in testimony' of State, 
and Defense department officials pub- 
lished by a Senate foreign relations; 
subcommittee. The testimony, taken last 
November and made public only after 
State Department censorship, traces the s 
deepening American Military involve-] 
ment in Thailand in the past 20 years as 
well as the increasing commitments and 
assistance demanded by Thailand. 

In a further effort to encourage Thai- 
land to assign the 11,000-man military 
unit to South Vietnam— obviously to give 
an Asian complexion to what is basically 
a civil war— the U. S. also agreed to; 
increase military aid to Thailand by $30 
million over a two-year period and to 
supply the Thais with a battery of Hawk 
antiaircraft missiles. 

This adds up to something in excess of 
$65 million a year to support a merce- 
nary division under the guise of, “volun- 
teers”— and all of it done without the 
knowledge of the American people, who 
are footing the bill. Furthermore, Thai- 
land’s Premier Thanom Kaittikachorn is 


quoted ns saying that Thai “volunteers” 
in our new Cambodian adventure “will 
be armed and equipped from aid sup- 
plied by the United States.” 

But, perhaps even more outrageous, is 
Hannah’s admission that the U. S. AID < 
program is being used as a cover for the ; 
CIA’s spying activities in Laos. ? 

The purpose of the AID program is to ! 
assist underdeveloped nations in reach- 
ing a stage of economic development in 
which deprived people can find a better 
life in peace. Ostensibly, the United 
States is to benefit by winning .friends 
through our help in bringing about such 
desirable pursuits. 

The ^ intermingling of CIA and AID 
operations in Laos was described by 
Hannah as stemming from a 1962 deci- 
sion that such activity was in the U. S. 
national interest. Certainly it is anything 
but that. Rather, it is a prostitution of 
the AID program from a mission of 
peace to a device of war— and when we t 
allow this to happen, all of our humani- 1 
tarian efforts will become suspect in the • 
eyes of the world. 

The United States government soon 
should awaken to the folly of its med- 
dling in Southeast Asia. We go in the 
name of peace only to foment widen 
wars. We cannot seem to profit from, 
past mistakes— for, even as President 
Nixon acclaims his Cambodian gamble * 
as a “most successful operation,” the ] 
enemy forces score new gains in both 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

The demand for sanity in our foreign 
policy is written in the blood of nearly 
43,000 Americans dead in Southeast Asia, 
but our leaders lack the capacity ta 
grasp it. They just go on making more or 
the same mistakes. v j 
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Work of-CIA 


leper' image: 

By COL. R. D. HEINL JR. ( THE ATTfrtJDE taken by 
i News Minurr Amimi * Hannah, as well as by twn 

WASHINGTON — Theif, nnl1cr i Pc ^ c . Cor P s d * l rec l”Vi; 

■ . » , . * - ' Sargent • Shnver and .lark 

Agency for International De.,„ on b d V aughnn. and the pres- 

velopment (AID) is a cover ' cn t director, Joseph H. 
for the CIA in Laos' and Blatchford, is that their agen- 
wishes it weren’t. . ; cics are j or ought to be too 

Since 1962, according to its! 

naiT* the r missioi°!n V^cnEe 1 ‘hat such work 6hol ' ,,d he Mi 

k»*’ illlnMinrS” J n,, n!rnl rie \ io t,ie CIA which ' in the in ‘ 
has maintained a rural de tf er< « nce • comes through as a 

velopment” division which is ' _ » r i r i t of < >r'! and 

in fact a CIA front for train- " c r w m ® f n «^ ornl tnckstcrs nnd 

ing individuals and units in l w «ftn° n 6 s. . , . 

SSr 8nd ° ther (Various agencies 8 of the gov- 

, 1 ,- i, nn - .l-i. eminent to turn their back on 
Expressing the hope that ^ C j A ,^ Aro and t j, e p eace 

tbe , relationship between AID Co ar0 not a | onc ) hinders 

Mndlna Him ond obstrUctfl ‘ ho CIA in P or ‘ 

legislation now pending, Han- f orm | n g , crucially Important 
nail expressed distaste for » s on wh f ch the sur . 

working with the CIA. Our . , o{ . the United states 
preference is to get out of this n 

• kind of operation,” he said. j Iike y Hannah’s AID and 
: viJeiSf" Am S and ee CIA Ws Blatchfopd's Peace Corps, 
agency will then make com- 5 ata ^ d nc^ol^th^ 

S^SkTS &?» » ?<>'“] 

aI ifitAllitfMiei u * . or not given individuals, or 

jef 1 ^r_l v e ^ n oth * r government agen- 
cies, apploud the kind of work 
CIA sometimes docs, the fact 
■ ■ 1 remains that CIA business is 

government business— no less 
' than AID business — and usu- 
*. 8 *■ ' . , ! ' - ! ally A good bit morc im P ort " 

* '■ , v’* >Y‘ ■' ! ant # . _ , 

V ; Yet the stance of AID nnd 

the Peace Corps suggests that 

V . r ? / 1 there is a kind of pousse-cafe 

(stratification of government 
'functions: some at the top 
Above - board, pure, disinter- 
ested, i^oral to the WH*onlan 


view of international rela- needs an answer 
tions being suitable and "rc- CIA may not be able to pro- 
spectablc.” Others in the dark ducc. 

depths disingenuous, amoral Such a situation would be 
if not immoral, covert, and pleasing in Moscow, Peking, 
selfishly pro-Amcrican, being Cairo, Damascus, and very, 
"disrespectable,” likely in Berkeley or Cam- j 

Obviously, AID would not bridge, but perhaps not so ; 
want Us acronym tarnished much so to high-minded, de- 1 
'by disrespectable associations] cent men like Hannah, who 
inside our government — and has served as an assistant! 
that is why Hannah withdraws secretary of defense and ; 
the hem of his garment. should know better. f 

i /Before he disdains the CIAl 
IN ITS EARLY DAYS as'^d work, Hannah might] 
Col, Donovan’s Office of StrayjQQk back to an earlier Amcr- 
£;«« s ?, r , vice ?, < oss >> durin 8 ican, Nathan Hale, who, when • 
World War II, our pre-CIA reproached in 1775 by a friend | 
intelligence organic- ff or -dirtying himself" by spy-', 
tion planted representatives j ng within the British lines, , 
at any point in the govern- replied: "Every kind of ser* 


jections were raised. Nor, for' 
the same reason, during the! 
Korean War, was there any 
. tendency on the part of U.S. . 
government agencies ,to shun * 
•CIA. j 

v It is only because of the! 
domestic unpopularity of Viet-j 
nam and a simplistic view of 
government and its interests 
and their defense, that organi- 
zations like AID and the 
• Peace Corps conclude that 
j thcy .should be allowed to re- . 
’fuse government business 
J that some internal opinion I 
'disapproves. 

This notion — that govern-! 
ment agencies paid for by the j 
taxpayer can pick and choose ! 
the kind of work they take in j 
—is a philosophical sibling to. I 
the doctrine so popular in in-j : 
tellcctual and even some ju- ! t 
dicial circles: that people; 
enjoy the "right” to choose 
I which wars they will fight and; 

/ which they will sit out < 1 -! 

As a practical matter, it 
hardly requires a manpower, 
expert to recognize that the 
"right” of selective service; 
(in which the individual se-j 
Iccts his own wars), means 
that the day the bugle blows j 
will never be the day for al 
lot of high-minded young men. 
to go to that particular war*- 
Strictly on principle, you wk. 
ricrstnnd, j 

IN THE SAME WAY, If 
various government agencies 
acquire the discretion to cold- 
shoulder the CIA for the sake ' 
vcnicnce, or because agency! 
of image, administrative con*j 
officials are lukewarm on, a : 
particular tenet of defense or 
foreign policy, then some fine 
Jtiormnd-when the President 
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' By WILLIAM K. WYANT JR. 

A Washington Correspondent 
Of the Post-Dispatch 
i WASHINGTON, June II— It 
f has long been reported unoffi 
1 dally that the Agency for Inter- 
>n/a t i 0 n a 1 Development’s pro- 
gram in Laos was being used 
/ as a cover for the Central Intel- 
V , Jigence Agency. Last Sunday 
AID Director John A ; Hannah 
*■ officially confirmed the report. 

•‘Well, I just have to admit 
that that is true,” Hannah said 
in an interview on a Metrome- 
dia radio news show called 
[ "Profile.” Actually he did not 
v have to admit it unless he 
; thought best. He could have de- 
i dined comment. 

, Not only did Hannah concede 
?. that his agency has been front- 
; ing for the CIA, but he said he 
r did not like this role and that 
1 only in Laos was it true. He 
; said the nation’s economic as 
i g l a t a n c e should be divorced 
i from its political and military 
\ operations. 

: No thunderbolts struck Han- 
nah, the former president of 
’•Michigan State University, 

‘ when he left the radio station,; 
He Is reported to have consult^ 
[ed with nobody before making) 

I his revelation, and to have been 
‘!g)ad afterwards to have made 
;!a clean breast of the Laos in- 
volvement, 

j "I had the direct question,” 

= he is said to have remarked lat- 
ter, "and I wasn’t going to lie 
( about it.” 

I The Interview gave Hannah a 
I chance to argue for an expand- 
i ed economic assistance pro 
gram in the less developed 
; parts of the world, ahd to call 
{attention to President Richard 
=IM. Nixon’s plans for a new ap- 
proach. 

President Nixon is expected 
f 4 to ask Congress In a week or so 
K to look at the recommendations 
| of the task force headed by Ru- 
! j dolph A. Peterson, president of 
[\ the Bank of America. The task 
it force reported tO;Mr« NhcWiki| 
SJdarch. 4^ 


* As to AID’S being involved 
with the CIA in Laos, American 
correspondents have been re- 
porting it for months. The situ- 
ation was disclosed in hearings 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee late last year and 
this year. Until then, it had 
been cloaked in government-im- 
posed secrecy* 

The inquiry on Laos presided 
over by Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton (Dem.), Missouri, chairman 
of the subcommittee on United 
States security agreements and 
commitments abroad, delved 
Into the activities of the foreign 
v assistance mission but the re 
•spenses were deleted for securi 
ty reasons. 
i In March, Senator J. William 
Fulbright (Dem.), Arkansas, ( 
chairman of the full committee, ; 
tried to put the AID-CIA rela- 
tionship in Laos on the public 
record during the confirmation 
hearing of Robert H. Nooter of 
St, Louis, the new assistant ad- 
ministrator for AID In Vietnam. 

Nooter had no authority to 
comment, and did not. He had 
formerly been deputy assistant i 
administrator far the agency’s 
East Asian bureau, wh i c h ln-f 
eluded Laos. He told Fulbright 
that he would file a secret 
memorandum covering the sub- 
ject, if tbs committee requested 
it. 

From the c o 1 1 o q u y, it ap- 
peared that the Agency for In- 
ternational Development would 
spend about $50,000,000 this 
year in Laos, This included 
help in the agriculture, educa- 
tion and health fields as well as 
relief for war refugees and as- 
sistance in stabilizing the Lao- 
tian economy. 

Fulbright asked about two 
small airlines that, among other 
things, perform services for the 
American foreign assistance 
mission in Laos. The alrlinei 
have been described In newapa* 
pert u financed, directly or in* 


One of the difficulties, 
course, is that Congress each 
year appropriates hundreds of 
millions of dollars for intelli- 
gence work. These sums are hid- 
den In the budget and their 
presence causes trouble, as Ful- 
bright pointed out, when the 
various committees try to call 
federal agencies to account. 

"There are enough problems 
with AID without it being a 
front for the CIA,” Fulbright 
told Nooter. • 

A Washington official familiar 
with the way the intelligence 
apparatus operates told ’the 
Post-Dispatch that the CIA had 
"a tremendous operation 1 n 
Laos” but that details about it 
are hard to get. 

"I don’t say It was wrong, 
the observer said. ”It w* 5 se 
cret. I do say that was wrong 
■„ The same source pointed out 
that the CIA reports directly to 
the National Security Council, 
an advisory body to the Presi- 
dent. He said that the CIA was 
run by a competent profession 
al, Richard Helms, and did 
nothing without instructions, 
Hannah ■ expressed confidence 
Sunday that President Nixon 
would go along with the Peter- 
son task force recommendation 
for a new approach that will di- 
vorce economic help from mill 
tary assistance. 

, ' “I am certain,” he said, 

. "from the standpoint of the at- 
tihide of the American people 
and the long-range well-being of 
the foreign assistance program 
... that these political-military., 
operations ought to be handled 
\ by the (Department of State and 
' the Department ofDel'bna* 
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move info Laos 


‘ n lAHM dittm a m / When another coup Nosavan at- York Times report of this on 

ByJO,,NFir,M ' ' tempted in 1965 was abortive, he Jan. 20, 1961, said the Prime 

(Excerpts from this article were used by Pittman .In his broad- f| C( j to Thailand where his uncle, Minister accused Washington of 
casts over radio station WBAI June 9-10.) , Sanit Thanarat, was dictator. The consistently opposing the only 

iMoiirc itomc ohout 1 ms last week suBCested Presi- London Observer on Feb. 7, 1965 possible solution of the Laos 

News items about Laos last weeit suggesieu estimated that his stolen loot in- question, the formation of a gov- 

dent Nixon S adrninistration irnay be mo ^ eluded a monopoly of imports ernment of national union as re- 

deeper military involvement in this country of Indo- j 0 f g 0 |d t w j ne anc j spirits, and the quired by both the Geneva agree* 

china. United Press International’s bureau in Vientiane, jbiggest opium den in Vientiane, ments of 1954 and' the Geneva 

capital Of the one-third of Lao territory and one-half of j Now his patrons are demanding accords on Laos of 1962, although 


its three million population ruled by the Royal Lao gov- 
ernment, reported several important announcements in 
Parliament by Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma. 

First, the prime minister said, ! These developments suggest a 


that Souvanna Phouma forget all the U.S. government had signed 
this and bring him back into the, this latter agreement. Souvanna 
Royal government. Phouma accused Washington of 

No innocent having tried to overthrow his 

, In retrospect we know also Royal government in favor of a 


he is determined to bring back number of similarities to the that Prime Minister Souvanna government with "strong anti 

into the government the Nco Lao situation in Cambodia before the phouma is no Innocent school- Communist policies/’ 

Haksat. That is the Lao Patriotic . rightwing coup last March 18. boy in these matters. He also has In the light of this background 

Front party that governs two- That coup ousted Prince Siha- used his several appointments as last week's developments suggest 


thirds of Lao 
territory and 
half of its 
three million 
people. At the 
same time 
Souvanna Phou- 



are 


v*:,/ 


Jibuk, prime minister of the Roy- the King's first minister to line Souvanna Phouma’s accusatior 
al Cambodian government, and his pockets with 6,000 shares of may soon have to be up 
' offered President Nixon a pre- various companies also financed dated. They certainly provid* 
text for invading Cambodia and by American taxpayers. He has substantial ground for the repor 
expanding the war to all of In- named himself president of the in the Washington Post last weel 
dochina. Laos Bank of Commerce and of that a new coup may be in tin 

In retrospect, these similarities the airplane transportation com- works in Laos. It will be a couj 
ma rejected proposals to oust from are striking. We know that pany now called Air of the King- to oust Souvanna Phouma odd 
low level government posts a few Prince Sihanouk had held firmly dom of Laos. He played footsie again and install a military re 
officials whom rightwingers al- to a position of neutrality in the with French colonialism and has gime in Vientiane, headed ,hj 
lege to be members of the Lao Indochina conflict, despite the been Washington's willing, front- Nosavan or one of his ac 
Patriotic Front. These officials mounting pressure of many years man whenever needed to give IcovnpUcoa. v ; ?. 

said to have remained in by Washington administrations to the Vientiane administration a " T ■ ; - > - 

force him to side with the Sal- coating of moderation and con- ; ^ " 

gon regime against the Vietna- dilation. , ‘ //-v* ; 

rmese guerrillas and the Demo- / - : 

cratic Republic of Vietnam. v/ n h * s statements in Parlia- JV.: . 

i Traitor linked to CIA ment last week he kept silent 

We also know that Phoumi about the 6,000 or more Thai 
Nosavan, the rightwing strong- troops already lit Laos, the 
man and convicted thief now Philippine, Japanese and Chiang 
living in Thailand, is a longUme\Kai-shek mercenaries. And of 
stooge of Washington administra- course he said nothing about thef 
tions whose notoriety as a trait- thousands of Americans serving 
or is*a commonplace throughout as Green Beret officers and 
Southeast Asia. Foreign newsmen trainers and as "advisers" of the 
have compiled much evidence "special warfare" puppet forces 
Into the country in adequate showing that Nosavan has worked now attacking areas under the 
amounts from the U.S. hand-in-glove with the U.S. Cen- Patriotic Front administration. 

Third, Prime Minister Souvan- tral Intelligence Agency. In 1959, But several times in the past 
na Phouma rejected a proposal with the help of U.S. Embassy Washington thought it no longer 
to give an amnesty to a former officials in Vientiane and about needed Souvanna Phouma, and 
rtghlwing strongman, Phoumi No- $16 million of U.S. taxpayers' promptly replaced him with 
savan, and bring him into the money, generously supplied by more dedicated stooges like No- 
government, Nosavan was. tried the Eisenhower administration of saV an. This happened in 1954, in 
in absentia five years ago and which Richard M. Nixon was 1953, i n 1934 an( j ft almost hap- 
scntcnccd to 20 years imprison- vice president, Phoumi Nosavan pened In 1965. As a matter of 
ment on charges of corruption organized an armed secessionist fact, Souvahna Phouma denounced 
and theft. He has been living in movement, captured Vientiane, ^ Unitcd Statcs govcr nment for 
Thailand, where he (led to and forced Prime Minister Sou- betraying him and double-cross- 


office when rightwingers six years 
ago broke up the National Union 
government and forced represent- 
atives of the Patriotic Front to 
flee for their lives. 

Wants no more 'aid' 

Second, the prime minister said 
he would not ask for more for- 
eign troops to defend Lao terri- 
tory of the Royal government, 
and he would not ask for addi- 
tional military supplies and 
equipment Ifo said he felt such! 
supplies were already flowing 


, . — ~ . j ~ : vr --- — | Betraying mm ana aouoie-cross- 
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That the American people aren’t 
always fully informed of what their 
government is doing to and for them 
has been underscored twice in re- 
; cent days. Whether the government 
j should maintain such secrecy is an- 
| other question. 

A heavily censored summary of a 
I. Nov. 9, 1967 agreement between the 
‘■United States and Thailand^— made 
{ public in a 310-page transcript of 
■■ hearings conducted by a Senate For- 
\ eign delations Subcommittee — re- 

• yealed that the United States has 
r secretly paid Thailand more than 
j- $200,000,000 to send 12,000 troops 

• to fight in Vietnam, 
j- Under the agreement, the United 
i States absorbed the costs for send- 
Mng a Thai combat division to Viet- 
i nam and maintained and improved 
>• the defense capability of Thai forces 
[ remaining at home. Absorbing the 

• costs for the combat division in- 
j eluded equipping the division,, pro- 

' viding logistic support, paying over- 
,■ seas allowances, assuming the ex- 
penses of preparing and training, 
I' and distributing a muster-out bon- 
;,us. Improving the capability of 
v forces on duty at home came 
through a modernization program 
. which involved an increase in the 
V military assistance program by $30,- 
' 000,000 for the years 1968 and 1969. 
At almost the same time this 
agreement was disclosed, John A. 

• Hannah, head of the United States’ 

; foreijm aid program, revealed under 
! questioning on a news program that 
-the program is being used as a cover 

for Central Intelligence Agency ac- 
; tivities in Laos. Hannah emphasiz-. 
> ed that he disapproved of the^ CIA’s 
; use of his organization and added 
' that Laos was the only place where 
1 this is being done and that such ac- 

Approved iktIw 
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national interest. 

Whether the government should ! 

. act in this fashion brings to mind ..j 
an article by the United Press Inter- j 
national of several months ago. The j 
article dealt with a book by William 
J. Ba^ds, a former official of CIA. 

, In the book, Bards said that the peo- 
ple’s right to know is a basic ele- 
ment of a free and self - governing 
society. “If a people are to rule *j 
themselves,',' he went on, “they must • 
be adequately informed to know. 

11 what the^ are doing”' but “in a : 
world such as this, complete open- . 
•ness and candor on the part of any • 
government 1 is impossible.” 

Bards agreed that “the govern- ; 
ment must as a general practice ', 
conduct an honest dialogue with itsV; 
citizens” and argued that “there are' 

• situations when it seems to even the jj 
most intelligent and conscientious^ 
^•statesmen that the price of telling" 
the truth, or not lying, is greater 
■ than can be borne.” 

' Situations in which government ! 

' officials may have “not only the I 
right but the obligation” to lie, ac- ’! 
cording to Bards, are: 

• 1. To mislead an enemy about 
wartime operations. . 

2. 'To protect covert intelligence^' 

activities in peacetime. -j 

3. To avoid a financial panic when j 
currency devaluation is pending. 

4. At times such as the Cuba mis- | 
sile crisis, when officials fear that .! 
telling the, truth might lead to the , 
danger of nuclear war. 

The sad part of the foregoing, of 
course, is that public officials are > 
only human and could be hard put :] 
not to use the obligation to lie for ’! 

' reasons ■ other than security. And, ] 
too, there’s always room for honest j 
.but ^ 
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AMERICANS ARE A TRUSTING PEOPLE who want to j 
i believe their government, but their confidence has been sadly 1 
! shaken so many times it will be hard to restore. ‘ ] 


; In the Eisenhower administration there was the lie that j 
' the U2 shot down over Russia' was a weather plane. President j ' 
:• Eisenhower was denounced at the time as politically naive be- 1 
cause he cleared that one up by telling the truth. He said can- ! 

! didly that he had authorized .the spy plane flights. Khrushchev j 
was angry. So were many American liberals, who contended 1 
I that the president had strayed from sound traditions by telling ■ 

; the truth. . | 

1 * ‘ ' 4 '1 

In the Kennedy administration, Defense' Department offi- j 
cial Arthur Sylvester contended the government had a “right to ' 

, lie” to its citizens. Mr. Sylvester’s title, so help us, was assist- 
! ant secretary of defense for public affairs. 



NOW PREVIOUSLY SECRET testimony before a Senate 
subcommittee reveals that the Johnson administration agreed to j 
! pay $200 million to Thailand so that country would send “vol- j 
I unteers” to fight in South Vietnam. U. S. and Thai officials 
denied at the time that any such deal had been made. It now 
develops not only that the deal was made but that it included J 
a plan to use American troops if needed to protect the Thai 1 
.government from a Communist takeover. 1 4 

,, And John A. Hannah, the foreign aid chief in the Nixon ; 
administration, now concedes that the aid program in Laos is' j 
being used as a cover for operations of the Central Intelligence j 
Agency. Hannah says ,he disapproves. "1 

— Even that sketchy information is more than the public has 
been allowed to find out until now about U. S. involvement in • 
the Laotian civil war. j 

s 

AN INDICATION of how much information the administra- ’ 

I tion previously felt the American people were entitled to on j 
; the subject is given by this excerpt from the Congressional j 
Record of Jan. 21: . .. j 

“Mr. Fulbright: Nearly everyone who has spoken here has ‘ 

; said that they think, it was a mistake to become involved in ' 

Vietnam or, in this instance, Laos. (Deleted) This is a major 

opera^^eli^cpor Release 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000700030001-4 
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“Mr. Fulbright: (Deleted) 
i - “Mr. Ellender: (Deleted) • • , " j 

I ' “Mr. Fulbright: (Deleted) • j 

j f . . | 

\ “Mr. Ellender: (Deleted) 

| . “Mr. Fulbright: (Deleted) ’ , ’ 

| “Mr. Ellender: (Deleted) "'] 

! . I 

j ^ “Mr. Fulbright: (Deleted) , 1 • j 

r* “Mr. Ellender: (Deleted) .-i 

! “Mr. Fulbright: (Deleted) I think we should know how 'j 

much we are spending for this operation, which is beginning to ; 

be a major war.” 

Aside from the question of the American government’s 
credibility in the rest of the world, the credibility of the gov- i 
ernment at home requires that it answer a few questions: Who i 
ordered the foreign aid program used as a . CIA cov er? By J 
what authority was that done? Who authorized the ^Thailand ,, 

; deal? How can the making of that commitment without Senate ■,{ 
i adrice, consent or even knowledge be justified? . 

\ Essentially, these questions concern not military but politi- • 
cal secrets. The taxpayers who pay the bills and the young 
men who pay with their lives if the government strategists err / 

; are entitled to answers. ■ ' - >• .. . a 
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^President Nixon is trying to work out 
a legislative compromise with his Sen- 
ate critics. 

He has said he m 1 gh t accept the 
Cooper-Church proposal to restrict fu- 
ture US. operations in Cambodia if it 
were amended to let him send troops 
back into that country to protect Amer- 
ican forces in Vietnam. ‘ .. 

This is precisely the kind of weaken- 
ing of the. legislative prerogative that 
has led to our present situation in South- 
, east Asia. It is incredible to us that 
Nixon would ask for such a blank check 

• to invade Cambodia again after the crisis 
‘he has just gone through over his first 

Invasion of that country. 

Consider the fact that: 

j. : 1. Although the President of the 

• United States is committed to extricat- 
; ing this country from the Vietnam war, 

: recent developments for which he is 

willing to take personal responsibility 
, have so widened the conflict that it 
now must be called the Indochina war. , 

2. Having been dislodged from some 
of their easterri hiding places, the Viet* 

> namese Communists now are harassing 
and attacking Cambodian government 
■ troops in two-thirds of that country. 
"‘They now actually control one-third, 
if Before the overthrow of ■ Slh ®" 

; : nouk on March 18, the Worth Vietna- 
i mese and’ Viet Cong had generally 
*£ avoided staging attacks against Cam* 

* 3 . The fighting since American and 

South Vietnamese troops were sent in 
five weeks ago has severely damaged 
Cambodia’s, economy. Many of the rub- 
' ber plantations have been destroyed, 

' and rubber represents 40 per cent of 

: ; the. country’s foreign-exchange earning^ 

i 4 Dr: John A. Hannah, director of 

• the' Agency for International Develop- 
■’ ment, has acknowledged that the U.S. 

; Sd program is being used as cover 
i for operations .of the CentrM-Jntellv- 
1 gence Agency in Laos;- The CIA has i been 

* accused of : having had a hand in the 
ousting of 'Sihanouk Jn Cambodla^ and 

•• has . been ; charged; py <.Sen,,y Ful 
■i bright, chairman: ot the Foreign^Rcla- 


tions Committee, of exceeding its autbo- 
rity in supporting U.S., military activi- 
ties in Laos. This Laotian arrangement 
stems from a 1062 ; White fHous^^eci*. 
sion^that such a setup was in , the na- 

j l >1 v.-.. -ivi--:. .■■■■ ... i. v •••• .. . 


tional interest.” j , „ , . . „„ 

5. Although existence , of ■ such an ac- 
cord was denied at the time- of. signing 
(Nov. 9, 1967), it now has been revealed 
there exists a secret money-for-troops 
pact between the United - States’ and 
Thailand. Bangkok sent 10,000 men . to 
Vietnam in exchange for $200 million. 
The role of Thailand in other Southeast 
‘ Asian nations, and ; the part played . by 
the United States, has been a subject 
of growing controversy; in the U.S. sen- 

These : related factors that each/ day 

arc getting us ; deeper in the .Southeast 

Asian quagmire are inextricably linked 
to the thinking that produced the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution. 

That resolve, approved by Congress 
in frantic fashion on the basis of ad*, 
ministration-supplied information ^ pf 

questionable accuracy, states that tnc 

Congress approves and supports the de*, 
termination of the President, as com- 
mander-in-chief, to take all necessary 

- measures to repel any armed attack, 

against the forces of the United States 
and to prevent further aggression . . . 
^"“The United States is, therefore, pre- 
, pared, as the President determines, to 
•;> take all necessary steps, including the., 
usfe of armed force, to assist any mem- 
ber or protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty request-., 

' .ing assistance in defense of its free- ! 

d °With that mandate, who needs Con- 
' s gross, .the Constitution, or a declaration 
’’. of War? 

' ’The Cooper-Church proposal, even un- 
: ih diluted by Nixon’s offer, is no mow 
■m than piecemeal action. It is insufficient 
to quarrel with the way in which the 
■ -President gets us involved abroad, as, 
^ long’ as the Congress has given him 
C carte blanche to get involved. . . ■ ,■ 

T -A : Congress should do its part in getting 
out of Southeast Asia by repealing 
, (the TOnhin'Gulf resolution. , ; 

St iSfei i' * - ; • 
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resistance 


' Hv f Art <571)1 c " ' assistance programs is said to. 

«y 1 AU Vwnncn nonnrtmrntl * civilian officials to what 

SpMiftitoTkM New York Tinws be that the Defense Department, V | C ^ C( | n3 military encroach- 

r •* WASHINGTON* June 9 — The Nixon Administration is \ n expected to h ^° n ” ® r tmcnt, A.I.D. recognizes its ln- 
^ lilk Amnrlrnn time getting funds from Con- ability to ohtnln sufficient 

drawing up plans for the shift of numerous Ampr 0 Rrcsg w ] 1C rc opposition to for-i funds nnd personnel to finance 

gOJ in South Vietnam Uos ci fin -i,d appropriation has been and operate some programs in 
; fl \^om civilian to military con- growing in reccnt yearSi Vietnam 

U r °h ’ , ' Indications are that the new th Yinitfcu ^lcn 

I Under the plans, the United approach has support in the t0 south Vietnam, Ellsworth 
States Defense Department white House staff as well as Bunker, turned down insistent 
would gradually take ovcr„ arnonK man y though not all proposals from the United 
wholly or in part, the financing. dviIian and mmtar y officials in States Military Assistance Com- 
and operation of such programs, t |, c Defense Department. Top mand in Saigon that he accept 


til 


o 


ll I 

I* • 


\r 


as the balancing of the South 
Viethameso defense budget,] 
pacification of rural areas, pub- 
lic health, the training of the 
police and the care of refugees. 

Those programs are financed 
and administered alone or in 


officials in the aid agency arc 
described as resigned to the 
change, partly because A.I.D, as 
an entity would disappear under 
the projected reorganization of 
the foreign-aid program 


135 Army officers as advisers! 
to the aid agency’s public-j 
safety program, which seeks to; 
build up the South Vietnamese, 
civilian police. ; 

The Defense Department 


...[Rogers has participated in the 

cooperation with the Defense discussions only to a limited ex- 

Department by the Agency to, «*?»’ t^STby £ 
International Development. In| c; Ariir if V cimr.ii. 

piany instances the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the 
JUnited States Information 
Agency also participate. 

! r\t.»lnn fkn irnni* 




National Security Council 
Dr. John A, Hannah, the aid 
administrator, discussed the 
problem with President Nixon 
t M ^ r ! at the White House May 25 in 

i. ^During the fiscal year ending on f their rare meetings, 

L t „ j H In recent public statements 

pn June 30, the aid agency, it j| anna h ^ as made it clear 

Is estimated, will have spent that the «‘ sup p 0 rt assistance” 
$365-milllon in Vietnam, program^ would be divested 

The Administration plans to from the agency that would be; 
Incorporate some of the changes set up to handle overseas eco- 
the loeeig.-jaa *5? 

program, which is expected take e ff ec t in about a year. He 
loon. Part of the nroeram Will h ag recognized that some of 
Require Congressidnal approval, the support functions would be 
f The plans are expected to turned over to the Defense 
generate considerable contro- Department. 

Versy in and out of Congress Other aid officials foresaw a 

Wa Day da., «ith ,he sub- y'XwlKg “c'afSS 


ccts that have been adminis- 
tered and funded by the aid, 
agency, among them the sup-; 
ply of high-protein food to the. 
South Vietnamese Army. Ten- 
tative estimates are that in 
fiscal 1971 the Defense Depart- 
ment will finance up to $50-; 
million in programs that pre-i 
viously were paid for from aid! 
funds, j ’ j 

In rnany recent situations, 
officials said, A.I.D. had to! 
turn to the military for admin-; 
istrators and physicians to run 
refugee and public-health pro]-! 
ects because of a shortage ofj 
civilians willing to serve in^ 
Vietnam. I 

Rapidly Growing Ability 

Such developments indicate 
Vhe rapidly growing capability 
of the military, especially the 
Army, to administer typically 
civilian programs. 

This month the newly reor-] 
ganized* John F. Kenhedy Ccn 


jeet of civilian ys. military con- -“"to which the mill. 

trol of policy. The contemplated tary establishment would as- - Military Assistance at 
shift could transfer the respon- sum0 responsibility for the ac- t er . fo I Military 

sibility of Senate review front tivitics now performed by the established 8 ' by ” thflrmy to 

the Foreign Relations Commit-| aidagcncy. tea ch antiguerrilla warfare — 

They said that the State De- raduate thc first class of 
pnrment, which is to coordi- Arm * off|cerg tralncd |n the 

nnt ° fflHr.ro an! t n t i!\n^ i political, social, economic, cul- 

untlcr the reorganization b ue- tura | nnd ij ncu | s t| c aspects of 

P i nn !’,. df i CS i! 0 n ? a IvnMin°nrM overseas military activities. ! 

£ ' 0 “ n r!tnn i n t h e n roc ra ms Commenting on the trend, a 
personnel to run the programs. civiljan offidal sa id that "the 

Larger C.I.A. Role Foreseen realities of the situation”! 

The officials also foresaw would Increasingly force the 


tee, which has generally been 
critical of American operations 
In Southeast Asia, to the Armed 
Services Committee, which has 
generally been sympathetic. 

Civilian officials have been 
citing private remarks by high- 
ranking officers Involved in 

policy planning for Vietnam, XdmTnisVratioT "to 'turn 'to ihe 

to the effect that civilian lead- that the CLA.^ would secK to miUtary for the financing and 

lershlp is failing and that well- Th noted that in a management of certain pro-j 

• trained Army men should be P.S intrVview^ last Sunday Dr grams because of the inability 
Increasingly assigned to posl- Sj{BJ{? t ?Z|Sfcd that the In- of civilian agencies to muster, 
tions of responsibility in the ilfn?enee C ° aeenev had been adeouate funds and personnel, 1 
Administration of warUmo and tclligenc -- 6 y - ■ «— 


using A.I.D. as a" cover for its The major institutional 
activities in Laos since 1962 . changes are expected Jo come 


postwar programs. 

I ' A major argument among 
Administration officials favor- 
ing an increase In the military] 
jtfple to, Aylan^end.bthersqppprt-, 


In Vietnam, the C.I.A. Is 
active partner in the pacifica- 
tion program, which it created 
eight years ago, and is engaged,! 
’* in;many bther.tjperatlons.WJPa 


an ; in the message that President 


t. 


Nixon wiH send to Congress 
later this month. , r.rv .r.i.i A 
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Subversion by C.I.A. 

r . 

j The disclosure that the American economic aid mis-^ 

< sion in Laos is being used a a cover for intelligence* 
•operations in Laos is nothing less than a body blov^ 
to the credibility of the peaceful presence of the 
United States in neutral 1 and friendly nations. The 
decision to allow the Central Intelligence Agency to; 
subvert an important foreign mission was made during 
the Kennedy Administration in 1962. The fact that it 
has thus persisted under three Presidents dramatizes; 
the extent to which the debasement of riational and 
.diplomatic ethics has become a non-partisan evil. . !] 

? 'John A. Hannah, Administrator of the Agency fort 
International .Development, has special reason to rec-? 
.ognize the harm done by these undercover games*; 

He knows from bitter experience that they undermined 
jfthe universities and t]ieir scholars who, as keys to! 
t the success of both AID and the United States Informa-j 
jtion Agency, become the unwitting accomplices. to the 1 
[shady business; Dr. Hannah was president of Michigan* 
[state University when it became known that one oi 
it# foreign task forces had been infiltrated by thej 
C.I.A. in South Vietnam between 1955 and 1959. J 
; Although Dr. Hannahs candid a^niission is to hi| 
credit, his claim that the situation in Laos ..is . a; 
unique transgression strains credulity. To say, as 1ra$ 
did, that “our preference is to get rid of this kind o'fl 
operation” is an understatement that raises serioufij 
.questions. What arrogance of power is .it, ( t,l$f s resists j 
|*‘dur preference,” the preference of decent Americans?] / 
’ What are the limits of a usurpation of -sueh power^ > / 
|i>y the military and the C.I.A.? 1 

j 1 . .'Unless these questions are frankly answered, the] 
^nation’s friends abroad and its youth at home will? 
beipomc increasingly cynical about al} American claims’ 
1 * 1 $ goals. It is the road to alienation and isolationism^ 



J 


\r 
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Beneath the Cloak 

f. 

So secret are nio^t of the operations of the CIA ' 
that normally when* a government official admits 
his agency has served as a cover for clandestine work,i 
he creates a sensation— but not when the agency is' 
the Agency for International Development and the 
place is Laos. r ■ , • 

John A. Hannah,! A.I.D. administrator, admitted 
j somewhat reluctantly/ on a TV interview, that the 
; CIA has used the A.I.D., program in Lao i as a cover 


*for its operations in j Laos ever since He yras 
unhappy about it, aftd hoped that the connection 
between the two programs could be severed^ But 
apparently the pattern is too. old and well established 
in Laos to be changed at so critical a time as the 
, present. ■ ■ 1 

If The strange thing about all this' is that Dr.j 


Hannah, former president of Michigan State Uni- 
| versity, saw no point in denying or ducking the 
j question. There'wasn’lt any use, because the facts are 
I/sq. well known, not only to Americans bpt to the 
/Communist forces in Indochina. : ' f 

Dr. Hannah insisted that Laos was the only 
country in which A.I.D. has cloaked the operations 
of the CIA. He may be right. Unfortunately, many 
Americans will be skeptical about A.I.D. missions; 

; in other countries because the operations of the! 
j CIA have become so pervasive and so many official! 

I statements about operations in Laos and elsewhere 
have proved to be less than the whole truth. Officials 
in many foreign countries go’ to the other extreme 
/and suspect most Americans, regardless of their 
I'work or titles, of being’ CIA agents. .There's no easy 
way of remedying the situation. The CIA will! 
continue to plant agents ; wherever it feels necessary, 

[ with or without the knowledge of those administer- 
/ 4ng' other agencies.. V . ‘ 

j/i If the work of the foreign aid agency is to be 
p effective, though, the . people in the countries re- 
ceiving the, aid must have some confidence that the : 
f aid program is. genuine, that it is not merely a mask 
;,to cpve‘r up espionage work and that its workers 
£are really! ^interested in helping the underdeveloped * 

* country to Achieve economic dr 'cultural growth. 
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Buying Our 6 Allies 9 


What the American public has learned so far 
about the policy of paying for Asian allies is 
shocking enough, yet it seems to be only part 
of the story. That part had to be dragged out 
of Administration officials fearful of letting 
either fellow-Amerlcans or the world know the 
full price of allegiance in the Southeast Asian 
venture. 

With diligence and persistence Senator 
Symington and his Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee found that the cost of getting Thailand 
to send troops to Vietnam has been $200,000,-. 
000. That is for training, equipment and allow- 
ances and does not include far larger sums 
spent to build vast American air bases inside 
Thailand. 

Since Thailand has already announced it 
would send troops into neighboring Cambodia 
at American expense, the Symington group 
naturally wants to know how much the United 
States is supposed to pay for that. The sub- 
committee has already discovered a 1965 con- 
tingency plan which commits this country to 
defend Thailand whatever Thailand does for 
America. • . 

A few months ago the Senators learned that 
the United States paid the Philippine govern- 
ment $38,600,000 for sending 2200 noncombat 
'troops to Vietnam. Part of that money went td 
sihe Philippine defense secretary, and the com- 
!mittee never did Hearn how much actually went 
^ thp tjroops, Meanwhile, South Ko$ea has jtim. * 


largest "allied” fofce in Vietnam, and the full 
price of that to American taxpayers has not 
been publicly determined. 

Not only American, but also Filipino and 
Thai and Korean leaders, have tried to keep 
the facts secret and with good reason. The 
money is being spent to demonstrate that Wash- 
ington’s war policy has tremendous support in 
Asia. But when this support has to be bought 
the illusion collapses into what Senator Ful- 
bright rightly called the "ultimate in corrup- 
tion.” # : 

\ The corruption is not so much in the payoffs 
as in the policy that promotes them and hides 
the truth. Not even King George III was that 
deceitful when he hired Hessian mercenaries, 
to fight American revolutionists, and it might 
be expected that American governments would 
have learned something from that early expe- 
rience. ; 

Deceit has, however, become the cloak for- 
the expansion of American military policy in 
Southeast Asia. John A. Hannah, administrator 
of the Agency for International Development, 
has conceded to the Symington committee that, 
CIA men work in Laos disguised as AID, agents. 

Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam. 
As facts creep to light, it is plain that the 
United States is fighting and buying its influ- 
ence across Southeast Asia. There is no longer 
simply the Vietnamese war. There is the war 
in four states. v . 
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Getting the War Facts 


If a good many Americans keep 
their fingers crifsscd .while -listening 
to glowing predictions of coming "dis- 
involvemcnt" in Southeast Asia after 
U.S. combat-troops leave Cambod ia, 
they can hardly be blamed. 

Evidence continues to pile up re- 
garding withholding of war facts from 
the public by the Lyndon Johnson Ad- 
ministration. The Nixon Administra- 
tion of course was not responsible for 
this. But a disquieting feature is that 
the Nixon Administration, through , 
the State and Defense Departments, 
has shown only reluctant cooperation 
with efforts of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to uncover and 
make public significant hidden activi- 
ties of its predecessors. Such a course 
does not increase confidence. 

Senator Stuart . Symington's sub- 
' committee has only now been able to 
make public a partial and heavily 
; censored report showing hoW the 
1 Johnson Administration made secret 
I agreements to pay Thailand more 
s than $200 million for sending some 
‘ troops to Vietnam. Johnson gave 
Americans to understand the Thai 
contingents were voluntary, but it 
was evidently a bought and paid for 
deal. 

Similarly, it has previously been 
disclosed that the United States paid 
someone in the Philippine govern- 
ment $39 million to have a small non- 
combatant force go to Vietnam. A 
comparable deal was made with 
South Korea and there are rumors of 
something similar in connection with 
Australia, although this is unproved. 

Under cover, of U.S. foreign aid 



programs, supposed to be nonmili-; 
tary , . the CenJxaUhtelligenee-Agency 
has maintained a mercenary army in 
Laos, and still does. The U.S. also has 
had hired Cambodian mercenaries 
fighting in Vietnam, and some of 
these have now been sent into Cam- • 
bodia to support the Lon Nol govern- 
ment there. 

Now Symington and other senators ;• 
are trying to get from the State De- 
partment the facts about American 
payments to Thailand for use of Thai 
troops in Cambodia. Also being 
sought are answers to questions about 
present U.S. commitments to Thai- 
land, Cambodia and Laos in connec- 
tion with their role in providing re- 
placements for American forces when 
the latter pull out for the June 30 Nix- 
on deadline. 

The fear in the Senate is that new 
agreements since the Cambodian in- 
cursion will tie the United States to 
future support of "proxy" military 
operations in Cambodia, Laos and 
possibly Thailand. A report by staff 
employes of the Foreign Relations 
Committee says the Cambodian inva^ 
sion has permanently changed the 
' character of the Vietnam war by wid- 
ening its geographic area, and con- 
cludes that peace is now more distant 
than ever, 'despite the Administra- 
tion's contrary views. 

No one can be sure at this time 
what the eventual results of Cambod- 
ia will be, but the Senate committee 
■x members are well justified in seeking 
answers now to significant questions 
about, the dangers of future broader 
involvements.., . ; . '■ 
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Another. CIA Venture 

| TJ.UL0 PUBLIC CONFIRMATION that Central 
| Intelligence Agency operations in Laos for the past 
! c jght years have been masked as foreign-aid proj- 
• oct;} will not startle anyone who has attempted to / 
i study that most shadowy of Government agencies. \j 
The CIA track record is one of frequent duplicity, 

| and the American people and their elected rep- ( 
resentatives have been as often the victims as . 
friendly or hostile foreign governments. j 

‘ It is the long-range effect of later disclosure ! 

1 that is the most damaging and harmful result of; 

many CIA masquerades. Because of its corrupting j 
| courtship with private foundations, and student i 
i a nd trade union organizations, it has made Ameri- 
can university, student and union programs abroad 
suspect. Many of its quietly financed ventures 
wore the disguise of humanitarian causes, but with 
finances mysterious 1 and true sponsorship con- , 
i eealed. When sponsorship was revealed, the pro- j 
grams came tumbling down and, with them, much ? 

of the belief in and support for all foreign aid pro - 1 

grams. 

NOW JOHN A. HANNAH, administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, has 
confirmed the CIA’s use of AID in Laos but has ■ 

; also insisted that the deception is not going on m 
j an y other nation. Officials of other underdevel- 
! oped areas receiving American assistance are not 
apt to accept Hannah’s assurance unquestiomngly. 

Thus the CIA may have damaged American pro- 
grams to build friendship in many nations because 
it damaged credibility in one. 

It has been Moscow’s repeated accusation, for 
instance, that the Peace Corps, one of this coun- 
try’s more magnanimous and hopeful contribu- 
tions, represents only an extension of CIA med- 
dling. The Laos disclosure tends to lend support 
to this Soviet view. The CIA’s expediency may < 
thus have harmed a totally innocent victim in the 
Peace Corps and, with it, the long-term national 
interest. ; __ ; ' ’J; • ' . ■ v " ~ ' 
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Trouble for Aid Program N 


It may have been a real mistake for 
the head of. our foreign aid program to 
admit publicly that the U.S. program is 
/ being used as a cfover for CIA 
v operations in Laos. 

In the light of an open admission of 
this clandestine use of the aia program 
for intelligence work, other nations may 
take a different attitude toward 
American efforts to help them. * 

How will a foreign nation be able to 
tell an AID worker from a spy’ 
Obviously 'Tt'ean’t, and that statement 
from Foreign Aid Chief John Hannah 
‘ may get a lot of foreign aid people in* . 
t, trouble during the coming months. 


There may be instances — like Laos 
— where use of the foreign aid program 
as an undercover for intelligence' 
operations might be justified. There is 
ample room for argument on this issue. 
But such arguments may be academic 
now because Hannah’s open admission 
may have impaired the effectiveness of 
his program to a point where it no 
longer will be useful -to the U.S. or the 
nations we have been trying to help. 

Of course, if foreign nations become 
too mistrustful of. their major helping 
hand, they can always say “no thanks.” 
It wouldn t make a whole lot of our 
taxpayers unhappy. 
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Sou von na Threatened" 
By Fall of Saravane 1 



r By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

* Special to The Star 

> VIENTIANE - The neutral- 
ist government of Premier 
^Souvana Phouma has been 
fdcalt a severe blow by the 
Communist capture of the pro- 
vincial capital of Saravane in 

• Southern Laos, diplomats here 
is ay. 

[ The problem now is whether , 
^Laos will continue its official 
; neutral policy or swing to an r . 

; nnti-Communist alliance with 
; South Vietnam and Thailand, 
v the source said, 

J This assessment came as 
j rightist National Assembly 
■{deputies and politicians at- 
tacked Souvanna’s neutralist 
J stance. 

fi They said that Saravane — 1 
{ captured yesterday— was rec- 
cognized as a rightist town by 
t the Geneva accords of 1962 
which guaranteed the neutrali- 
’ ty of Laos. 

The rightists said that prior 
! to the Saravane attack, the 
;Lao government had made re- 
■ ported requests for action by 
: the International Control Com- - 
Emission charged with oversee- 
J ing the accords. But the ICC .. 
did nothing to prevent the 
■■ North Vietnamese from taking 
the town , 

Discussing -the Communist 
attack and the rightist pres- 
sure on Souvanna, a top diplo- 
mat said, “The crunch has , 

[ come.” 

i If Souvanna stands firm for ‘ 
neutrality, observers believe 
he will invite a rightist take- 
over. 


April under the same circum-j 
stances as Saravane. ] 

He gave the key Defense* 
Ministry post to a southerner.! 
SLsouk Nachampassac, ana 
promised to consult the right-, 
ists on any major political de-V 
cisions. 

Has a “Ghost” Army ' 

Souvanna is in process of 
falling off his “neutrality’’ 
tightrope to the right just as] 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia fell off his tightrope to* 
the left. 

Souvanna depends on a right- 
ist army to fight the North, 
Vietnamese and Pathelao. 

The neutralist army, a scant 4 
4,400 men, exists only on pa- 
per. The Laotians call them 5 
“ghosts.” ] 

The U.S. Air Force flies ^ 
close support for the Laotians. * 
The Central Intelligence Agen- 1 
cy employs a small army of ' 
Americans and Thais in * 
ground combat with Souvan-^ 
na’s approval. ] 

Aimed at Souvanna? > 

Souvanna, is being forced to j 
the right by constant North • 
Vietnamese and Pathet Lao ! 
attacks. But just why the Reds t 
took Saravane is not clear. ? 

Diplomats speculate the Red ? 
aim could be Souvanna’s ;i 
downfall. 

Another theory is that the \ 
Communists are preparing to \ 
talk and, for bargaining pur- 
poses, are seeking to control a ' 
sufficient number of provincial 
capitals. 




f If he makes concessions to > Reliable sources said that < 

[ right, he runs the risk of « possibly the Reds are continu- [ 

I bringing down more Commu- . ing to improve their new rein-- 
f nist attacks on Laos. forcemcnt routes to Cambodia ) 

l Souvanna previously made and South Vietnam, 
fe concessions to ’ the rightists foi- Meanwhile, military sources » 
lowing the fall of another pro- reported that a Lao air forced 
^Vincial capital, * Attopeu, in T26 divebomber was downed 1 
m i. . ■■ >■«>■ * over Saravane and its pilot * 

was killed. 

A U.S. Air Force light air- 
„ ; craft reportedly was badly 

damaged by ground fire at 
Saravane. 

The Saravane airstrip is lit- ; 
tered with bodies of Lao dc- , 
fenders. U.S. ground combat ] t 

■ teams conducting trail recon-jj 

■ naissanco near Saravane were . 

' not attacked. g 
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jCIA cover in Laos reported 



{ 


Washington. 


j The United States Central Intelligence 
Agency uses the U.S. foreign-aid program * 

as a cover for its operations in Laos, U.S. 
foreign aid chief John A. Hannah said in an 
1 interview. “Certainly, our preference is to f 
get rid of this kind of operation/* Mr. Han- 
r 1 nah said, adding that Laos is the only place 

] where the program is used in such a way. \ 
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jSecrecy Strains U.b, 

H , 



■i . » bv secret agreement the United States 

h^s paid $200 million in four years in order 

I to- have Thailand send a 10,000-man combat 
1 -> . . an ally on the side of 


division to fight as 
- R^uth Vietnam. 


I i This was abruptly disclosed in Senate Without 

i Foreign Relation§^!ommitee testimony Sun- the Thais por Laotians any more than 

!> day. At the same moment. Dr. JohnA. Han ■■ ■ .,■} Vietnamese can withstand the deter- 
Udh, head of the Agency for International china-backed and Soviet-supplied 

i Development, AID, embarrass y • ' "•' drive to . overturn 5 their present govern- 

U»J fW' aeents as a cover for their spy ' ,. v . 5 ...Vv-. L 

1 wbrk 1 -^'' 1 ' ’ • j '- ■ If Mr: Nixon’s Guam doctrine istobe- 

W ^ r •“* *- come realized, so Southeast Asia can defend 

to be. contributed: i 


The Thais are determined to remain in- 
deperident and noncommunist, put time and ; 
again Red Chinese leaders proclaim that all 
Indochina will become, country by c ™" try ’ • 
.4 united communist 'peoples revolutionary 

6phere. ■ ' • ./:•!. '< " - 

Without aid from the United States, nei- 
mi 1 - t nrttioma anv more than 


* , Qocreev * ii> needed, of course, in the big 

» ta yS“Vs«« 01 row I*"- ®? h ” v ' 

’irjuch-seureey? Should Prnjjtei* £ JS3 
bdvo' laid open the U.S.-Thai agicemeii. 

SJU-WI 1 mono in *»» “ - 

have hurt the allies, or tipped off the one y 
toi such 1 n big military sui prise. 

' Americans have become. wary of diplo* 
mktie^Srels which lead to military m- 
vnlvomenfs Americans would tolorate a 

grtod deal of secrecy if they could feel more 

SW'of their leaders In th > White 
. H4i|sc, Pentagon and State Department. 

i ' > •That confidence , dwindled as commit- 
I deeper and losses grew heavier 

Kin*- Vietnam from 1965 on. ' 


^ , 

Those 1 countries cannot go it alone,,. t 
. Their . adversaries aren’t: going * atone. 1 
•» 4 Their adversaries from Vietnam to Burma , 
have help from Red China and Russia. • 

!:<•> Therefore U.S; help will be needed, and 
V- '- acreements will be negotiated^ between 
' V American and Southeast Aslan • diplomat. 
That should not surprise anyone, America 

•is" not an isolationist country, and it has ob- 
, ligations in.the area. » 

' ' What is needed is more openness. Our 

• • objections stem from the worry of Amen- 
cans, that hidden agreements lead to deeper 
■ commitments that taKo 



j went n °t uT 
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Commander in Chief. Without question, 
the President has a responsibility to pro- 
tect U.S. troops in Vietnam— and no 
doubt he will do so. He docs not need a 
mandate from the Congress for this pur- 
pose. Thus, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is both super- 
fluous and unnecessary. 

The point that Senators should bear 
in mind is that the Senate has consti- 
tutional responsibilities also — both in the 
making of foreign policy and in deciding 
how public funds arc to be spent. Presi- 
dent Nixon, as a former Member of this 
body, knows that very well. I remind my 
colleagues of what he said in this Cham- 
ber last November 13 during a short visit 
to the Senate: 

I find, looking back over this period of 
time, that this administration has been sub- 
jected to some Bharp criticism by some Mem- 
bers of this body, both from the Democratic * 
side and from the Republican side. I want 
the Members of this body to know that I un- 
derstand it. I recognize this as being one of 
the strengths of our system, rather than one 
of Its weaknesses, and I know that. In the 
end, out of this kind of criticism and debate 
will come better policies and stronger poli- 
cies than would have been the case had we 
simply had an abject Senate — or House of 
Representatives, for that matter— simply ap- 
proving whatever Ideas came from the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. 

This does not mean that we do not feel 
very strongly about our proposals when we 
send them here. It docs mean that I, os a 
former Member of this body, one who served 
In It and who presided over It for 8 years, 
recognize this great tradition of Independ- 
ence, and recognize it as one of the great 
strengths of our Republic. 

We in the Congress have been derelict 
far too long in placing adequate re- 
straints on the executive branch in the 
commitment of our men and dollars 
abroad. As Senators we should concern 
ourselves primarily with seeing that Con- 
gress carries out its responsibilities, not 
with the duties of the President, We 
should worry, not so much about pre- 
• serving the President’s powers whiich he 
will faithfully uphold— let there be no 
doubt about that— but preserving our 
own. This debate should be focused, not 
on whether this proposal ties the Presi- 
dent’s hands — it docs not— but on 
whether it will help to untie the knots 
by which Congress has shackled its own 
powers. The Cooper-Church amendment 
is a step in righting the imbalance in our 
system. While the Senator from West 
Virginia’s amendment would not add to 
the President’s legal or constitutional 
powers, it would have the practical effect 
of tipping the scales of political power 
even further toward exccutlvo domina- 
tion. 

Passage of this amendment would also 
be a retreat from the principle estab- 
lished by the 80 to 9 vote of the .Senate 
last year, which prohibited the use of 
American ground troops in Loas or Thai- 
land. No Senator raised a question during 
the debate on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment last December concerning the need 
to spell out the President’s authority to 
protect our forces. I remind my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
that the language of that amendment 
was' worked out in consultation with, and 
was' fully endorsed by, the White House, 


The issue is no different today than it 
was then. On the day following the Sen- 
ate’s action the Junior Senator from 
Michigan said: 

The intent and tho plain moaning of the 
amendment ultimately adopted by tho Sen- 
ate yesterday wai to rcanirm the cxlBting role 
and existing policies of tho United Staten 
with respect to Thailand nnd Laos. 

And he went on to say that — 

Following a meeting with tho President 
and others at the White House this morning, 

I can report that tho President was pleased 
with the amendment, and ho recognizes that 
It is In accordance with his announced 
policies. 

The President saw no need then for 
a provision concerning the protection of 
American troops in South Vietnam. The 
sanctuaries just across the border in Laos 
have been expanded since that amend- 
ment passed and the Administration still 
has seen fit to follow the restriction laid 
down by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, following my re- 
marks, a statement by the Junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan that appears on page 
SI 6809 of the Congressional Record for 
December 1G, and a news article from 
the New York Times for December 17, 
1969, covering that event. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, what has 
been the experience under this restric- 
tion? Secretary of Defense ' Laird told a 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on May 18 that— 

I have been one who has been insistent 
all along that we Hvc up -to this particular 
amendment, and the rules of operation, that 
were in existence at the time this amend- 
ment was adopted are tho same rulcs ( that 
•aro being followed today . . . the rules (are) 
tied to the protection of the (South Viet- 
namese and American) forces that are en- 
gaged In those (Laos-South Vietnam) border 
areas with the enemy . thlB amendment 
has not endangered the lives of American 
Boldlers in Vietnam , . . protective reac- 
tion which I am referring to In Laos hM 
to dp with our air Interdiction campaign, the 
reseqe of survivors, and also has to do with 
on-going combat operations within South' 
Vietnam. 

The Secretary went on to say that use 
of American ground combat troops or 
American advisors with South Vietna- 
mese forces on an attack upon tho ter- 
ritory of Laos for the purpose of de- 
stroying a sanctuary "would certainly 
not bo in accordance with the amend- 
ment which was passed by the Congress 
last year.” 

Thus the Secretary of Defense found 
that the Laos-Thailand amendment, 
pased by the Congress and signed by 
the President — without restrictive lan- 
guage on protecting American troops — 
did not endanger the lives of the troops, 
since it does not prohibit minimal actions 
across the border defined by the Presi- 
dent os "protective reaction." But, it did 
prohibit in Laos, without the prior con- 
sent of Congress, the type of action that 
was undertaken in Cambodia. 

The principle that was approved so 
overwhelmingly by the Senato last De- 
cember as applicable to Laos should also 


be applicable to Cambodia. There Is n 
doubt in my mind that the prohlbltlo 
concerning Laos could have been cx 
tended to Cambodia as well — If the spon 
sors had only thought that there w 
even a remote possibility that U.S. .troops 
might be sent into Cambodia. 

On May 8, President Nixon told tho - 
American people that — 

What we’vo also accomplished (in Cam- 
bodia) Is that by buying time It means that 
If tho enemy does come back Into thoso 
sanctuaries, the next time tho South Viet- ' 
namese will be strong enough and well 
trained enough to handle It alone. >, 

The Senator from West Virginia’s 1 
amendment would have the Senate go 
beyond the President’s own stated inten- 
tions, by giving him our consent In ad- 
vance to going back into Cambodia after 
all. 

If tho Senator’s amendment were ap- 
proved and the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment subsequently adopted, the Senate 
would have said, on the one hand that 
we should get out of Cambodia and stay 
out and, on the other hand, that we 
really do not mean it — that the Presi- 
dent cap go back in whenever he chooses. 

Instead, Mr. President, of taking a his- 
toric step in the process of beginning to 
restore the Senate to the role the Con- 
stitution intended, we would have acted, 
not like a great forum, but like a fudge 
factory, and rendered the Cooper-Church 
amendment so largely meaningless that 
It would then be questionable whether 
we should proceed to adopt it, in its 
modified form, at all. 

I say to the Senate in all sincerity that 
the adoption of the Byrd amendment 
would blow a hole in. the Cooper-Church 
amendment large enough to drive a whole 
new war through, without the President 
ever having to return to Congress for 
authority or consent. 

In summary, Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment would repeat the errors 
of the past and give the President a blank 
check to go back into Cambodia. It would 
tip the political balance of power still 
further in favor of the executive branch. 
And it would fly in the face of the Sen- 
ate’s action on Laos only 6 months ago. 
I hope that it will be defeated. 

Exhibit 1 

Tim Bipartisan Amendment in Support or 

tub President's Position on Laos and 

Thailand 

Mr. GriffiN. Mr. President, particularly in 
tho wako of Vico President's Aonbw's criti- 
cism of some of tho nows media, there has 
been considerable discussion of, and focus 
upon, tho objectivity of news reports. It will 
bo recalled that some particular concern was 
Indicated earlier with respect to the New 
York Times and tho Washington Post, 

Although I hesitate to single out these 
particular newspapers again, I wish to Indi- 
cate my considerable displeasure with the 
coverage this morning in both the New York 
Times and tho Washington Post of an action, 
that took place yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate. 

A heodllno in the Washington Post this 
morning reads, ‘'Senate Acts To Curb Asia 
Role." The story under that headline refers 
to tho amendment cosponsored yesterday by 
-the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Church) and 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Allott) re- 
. lattng to policy with respect to the introduc- 
tion of United States combat troops In Thai- 
land and Loos. v 
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Truth breaks out 

' Little by little the truth about Washington’s involve- 
ment in Indochina is breaking out of the straitjacket of 
official secrecy and lies. 

The admission June 7 by Dr. John A. Hannah, direc- 
tor of the Agency for International Development 
(USAID), that the U.S. aid program is a cover for Cen- y 
tral Intelligence Agency operations in Laos points up 
President Nixon’s failure to mention CIA operations in 
his March 6 statement about Laos. 

Undoubtedly Vice-President Agnew and other admin- 
istration alibi artists will find words to explain this 
lack of candor by the President of the United States in 
his statements to the American people. 

• It will be more difficult, however, to rationalize the 
outright lying about Washington’s barbarous extermina- 
tion bombing of Lao towns and villages. J: 


STATINTL 
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Aid fill Suffer F 

The fact "that thd ft. S^economic aid program 
in Laos is a cftVeij for tliMinaqcing of clandes- 
tine, ,CIA military! activities in that Southeast 
Asian country may have been an “open secret" 
for years in the embassies and among the press 
corps in Vientiane. But that does not lessen the 
damaging reaction that official acknowledge- 
ment is likely to provoke, at home and especial- 
ly among aid-recipient countries. 

Dr. John A. Hannah, head of the U. S. Agency 
for International Development, says that he was 
aware of the situation, inherited from two previ- 
ous administrations, and . considers it unfortu- 
nate and unwise. The decision to end the decep- 
tion, however, is not. his. 

All major countries (and quite a few smaller 
ones) find the maintenance of an intelligence 
network one of the unpleasant necessities of get- 
ting on in the world. Spying is an unpopular 
business. The covert involvement in political 
and military affairs of other nations is more un- 
popular still. But that, alone, is not a rational 
case against the CIA. What sometimes amazes 
the agency’s friends and foes alike is its propen- 
sity in recent years tot getting presidents and 
the. State department in embarrassing public 
jams. . .> ■ v ( .. ; ., ‘ ' " . .(.r, . , 


roiii liiat CJA. Tie. « 

For the U. S. aid program, already a victim of £ 
declining congressional and public favor, the 
embarrassment could be deeply damaging* Han- 1 
nah said in an interview that the Laos situation! 
is unique— that it is the only country in which U. ^ 
S. foreign aid is being used as a spy-agency ; 
front. How does he know? How do we know? ; 
How do the countries receiving aid know? It will f 
apparently have to be taken on faith. 

In many of the more sensitive capitals in Lat- 
in America, Africa and Asia, this country’s ene- 
mies make a profession of seeing U. S. subver- 
sion lurking as the motive behind every loan for 
development— even behind the activities of the 
U. S. Peace corps. The propaganda has had ef- 
fect. Instead of gratitude, these programs now ’ 
often are met with rancor and suspicion. Which, f 
in turn, makes the task of maintaining consist- 
ent domestic support for them more difficult. 

The Laos revelation is bound to stir new in- 
nuendo, and American diplomats abroad can 
expect to be asked for assurance that all is 
above-board ill the local U. S. aid office. It 
would be remarkable indeed if all of them man- 
aged to make themselves believed. The credibil- 
ity of the program has been compromised. k ! ' 
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Aid Will Suffer From That CIA Tie 


I. 


The fact that the TJ. S. economic aid program 
In Laos is a cover for the financing of clandes- 
tine CIA' military activities . in that Southeast 
Asian country may have been an “open secret” 
for years in the embassies and among the press 
corps in Vientiane. But that does not lessen the 
damaging reaction that official acknowledge- 
ment is likely to provoke, at home and especial- 
ly among aid-recipient countries. , 

Dr. John A. Hannah, head of the U. R. Agency 
for International Development, says that he was 
aware of the situation, inherited from two previ- 
ous administrations, and considers it unfortu- 
nate and unwise. The decision to end the decep- 
tion, however, :1s not his. 

AU major countries (and quite a few smaller 
ones) find the maintenance of an intelligence 
■network one of the unpleasant necessities of get- 
ting on in the world. Spying is an unpopular 
business. The covert involvement in political 
and military affairs of other nations is more un- 
popular still. But that, alone, is not, a rational 
case against the CIA. What sometinabs amazes 
the agency’s friends and foes alike is its propen- 
sity in recent years for getting presidents and 
the Stale department in embarrassing public 
jams. ' 1 ’ ' 






For the U. R. aid program, already a victim of 
declining congressional and public favor, the , 
embarrassment could be deeply damaging. Han- j 
nahsaid in an interview that the Laos situation * 
is unique-that it is the only country in which U. , 
S. foreign aid is being used as a spy-agency 
front. How' does ho know? How do we know? 
How do the countries receiving aid know? It will 
apparently have to be taken on faith. , 

In many of the more sensitive capitals in Lat- 
in America, Africa and Asia, this country’s ene- 
mies make a profession of seeing U. S. subver- 
sion lurking as the motive behind every loan for 
development — even behind the activities of the 
U. S. Peace corps. The propaganda has had ef- 
fect. Instead of gratitude, these programs now 
often are met with rancor and suspicion. Which, 
in turn, makes the task of maintaining consist- 
ent domestic support for them more difficult. 

The Laos revelation is bound to stir new in- 
nuendo, and American diplomats abroad can 
expect to be asked for assurance that all is 
above-board in the local U, S. aid office. It 
would be remarkable indeed if all of them man- 
aged to make themselves believed. The credibil- , 
ity of the program has been compromised. 
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Another Brigand 
In the Tent 


1 


THE MORE Americans learn 
about the secret aspects of the In- 
-t dochina war, the less savory it be- 
comes. 




l 


4n Laos. 


f- 


jj, Spying is a part of war; it has to 
go on even in times of peace. It has' 


Just now we find out about a 
f ’pact signed back in 1967 which 
| used U. S. tax dollars to pay Thai- 
r land $20,000 per soldier for 10,000 
|j Thai mercenaries who served in 
Vietnam. 

That fee included training, equip- 
ping, and supporting the men as 
well as paying them a bonus if 
.■’ they lived to complete their foreign 
service. 

This was nothing short of paying 
k Thailand to participate in the war. 
The fact that it was kept secret in- 

J ' dicates both the Pentagon and the 
White House — and no doubt a 
'■number of members of the Con- 
t gress — felt the hiring of merce- 
f naries would not be approved by 
| t the American public. 


that it has become an agency de- 
vising and carrying out phases of 
foreign policy that actually have 
little relationship to espionage. The 
CIA acts as a separate and secret I; 
force carrying out projects the ene- jj 
my probably uncovers . but which i! 
are reported to Americans only ji 
when someone stumbles on them. ! 

★ * ★ 1! 

IF OUR government has for ! 


; the ultimate story of’all Southeast! 
i Asia * 


Unless we )vant to subdue it and j 
occupy it permanently, which we 
have no int^ntnion of doing, we 
ought to get (lut, taking our smelly \ 
mysteries with us. 

The Communists are probably: 
playing a far more false and vi- 
cious game than we. But the an- j 
guished jest is that if they won, j 


three years been secretly hiring j they wouldn’t win anything either 
mercenaries and using the foreign Jj Moscow and Peking, sleeping un- 


★ ★ ★ ‘ i 

l EQUALLY TRICKY was the use 
e of the Foreign Aid Program to cov- 
% er up spying operations by the CIA 


I Activities of the CIA repeatedly 
demonstrate the danger of giving 
an' agency a quantity of money to 
spend without having to account 
for it. Several years ago the CIA 
was discovered to be subsidizing 
college students in activities ques- 
tionable enough to be stopped; when 
the facts were revealed. 


j to be accepted. It has to be secret. 

( It has to be paid for. 

The 


aid program as a spy cover, what j 
else has been going on that wel 
know nothing about? 

There was the Green Beret exe- 
cution. Then came My Lai. Efforts 
had been made to conceal both af- 
fairs. 

No . doubt much of what has gone 'j 
on in Thailand, Laos, and Cambod- ^ 
ia financed by U. S. dollars is pub- 
licly unknown. Maybe it never will 
be known. Maybe it’s better for 
American consciences that it isn’t. 

The people of this nation are not: 
children. They know war is grim * 
“and grubby. They know the mach- j 
inations behind it are often per- ’ 
fidious. They tend to accept it as I 
better than blowing up the world ] 
with hydrogen bombs. 1 

But the sad fact is that with all f 
the secrecy and money and the*] 
open killing and wounding we have j 
not been able to win the Indochina 
war. Nor would it be worth any- j 
thing if we did win it. I 

1 We squeeze a few Communists j 
out of Cambodia like water out of a /. 
Sponge. The President declares a 


der the same Marxist tent, can 
deal with each other only on terms 
of suspicion and fear. A Red con- 
quest of Southeast Asia would put 
another brigand in the tent hailing 
from Hanoi, > 
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Tales of Indochina 

1. VIP HOUR IN CAMBODIA 


Naturally eager to impress the 
visiting member!* of.— tha„J?resident’s 
Indochina “fact-finding” team, U. S. 
.officers in charge of one,. Cambodian 
sector staged a camouflage demon- 
stration for the VIPs, last Sunday. It 
was really no contest; they were deal- 
ing with experts in concealment. 

" Not that the Army men didn’t try 
hard. They ordered haircuts and 
shaves for the sweating, bone-weary 
GIs on the “Shakey’s Hill” firebase 
and saw to it that new uniforms were 
issued to some. Shirts and steel hel- 
mets were donned as directed, despite 
the steaming jungle heat. Cake and 
cookies were baked and, as a special 


exhibition of concern for the visitors’ j 
comfort, a new latrine was constructed. 

The piles of captured ammunition 
were duly inspected, the precision of a 
fighter-bomber raid on a nearby hill 
was politely admired. And before long, jj 
with final smiles and handshakes all j 
around, the White House delegation de- 
parted. They are now enroute home 
where, with the possible exception of 
one or two skeptics, they are expected * 
to testify that the Cambodia operation . 
was a military masterstroke. The GIs 1 
on “Shakey’s Hill” were well aware that ^ 
a cheap fraud was being committed. 
How many Americans will be misled i 
into believing that the White House ] 
task 'orce is really to be believed? 


2. FOUND AND LOST DEPT. 

J WASHINGTON , June 8 (CDN)— 
t They’ve invented a new game at the 
) Pentagon which might he called the 
f Cambodian Cache Game . . The re- 
ported totals for [captured 1 antiair- 
craft rounds are also bouncing around. 

^ At one time, the total in official reports 
. reached almost 160,000. But a few 
| daf/s later it dropped back to 187,000 — 

iy 


t 


and now has risen again, to 138,721. i 
— from yesterday’s news pages ‘ 
* * * 

The proposed name for the game is 
not bad, but perhaps, in view of the 
skillful deception and shiftiness re- . 
quired to fake artillery ammunition 
figures, it could just be called the Old ' 
Shell Game. 


3. THAILAND'S BONUS ARMY 


4 


| Since the official announcement last 
| week from Bangkok, there has been 
some uncertainty as to why “volun- 
teers” from Thailand would be willing 
to enlist for military duty in Cambodia. 
The explanation may simply be that the 
pay is better. 

\ Take the case of Thai volunteers in 
‘ Vietnam. Their base pay, as ascertained 
by a Senate Foreign Relations subedm- 
' mittee in secret hearings last fall, ranged 
from $26 monthly for a private to $98 
t for a major to $370 for a lieutenant 
general — all at the expense of the Thai 
i r government. But there were also much 
; more rewarding “overseas” ' allowances 
i — $39 per month additional, . $180. and . 

* • ‘ ^ A:-* s# . . j 


$450 for the three ranks respectively — ; 
furnished entirely by the United States, i 

Beyond this, according to the sub- ! 
committee hearing transcripts just • ! 
released, a secret agreement between ' 
Washington and Bangkok specifies that 1 
Thai officers and men be provided ra- 
tions, quarters, transportation, ammuni- 
tion, death or disability benefits and 
mustering-out pay by the U. S. The 
cost to date: more than $200 million. 

In the' circumstances, It is easy to 
understand why Thai fighting men- 
might be eager 'for the Cambodia cam- 
paign — and why investigating Senators 1 
are demanding to know what further J 
deals have been mads. • ■ 
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4. UNVEILING IN LAOS 


1 


The subcommittee also pursued Senate might find that disclosure worth 
further inquiries on Laos. The heavily exploring fa J ™ ter asMce 
censored transcript cited one report that of ' Washington s 

5000 Thai troops were engaged there that it has the £ 

r “disguised in the uniform of the Royal can buy. If it haataton th ^™g ™ 

V Laotian Army.” More recent data indi- tarn acknowfcdj gement of th^OA^ 
'cates a more elaborate masquerade; ence in Laos, who knows what otn«r 
'/Administrator John A. Hannah of the surprises are sti 1 being hdd in 
U. S. Agency for International Develop- serve? Sadly enough, it is the Ame^^ 

(went has just publicly conceded that icanpeoplewhoseemtote^st fre 

the Central Intelligence Agency’*? opera- fluently confoufided by tn , ;f 

* • a -1 • *r fWL « Mitifniia loGi/lTlfl. . - iili 


i* uie uenuai ' * * . . 

Ltives pose as AID 




J 
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1 . , 

■. - w ' " So Many 

; America’s clandestine en- 
ytanglempnt in Laos and her 
secret troop deal with Thailand 
became matters of settled, fact 
'.over the weekend. ’They form' 

, a most instructive lesson on 
‘ how to mire up in Southeast 
,;1 Asiay and they indicate .how 
: very difficult a true extrication . 
: is going to be. s 

; v Given a choice of several 
f alternatives for involvement in 
a foreign conflict, most citizens 
undoubtedly would prefer the 
direct; method followed in Viet- 
nam. We began with “advisers” 
and went on to place hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers there. 
:It has been tragic involvement, 
but at. least it has been visible. 
It will not be as intricate to 
unravel as some of the snarls 
elsewhere. 

For instance, we got involved 
in Laos, in a way nobody was 
supposed to know about. Using 
. : the Agency for . International 
/ Development as a 
V smokescreen, the CIA has been 
. training, fighting," sometimes 
dying on the side of Premier 
Souvanna Phouma in what is 
basically a Laotian civil war. 
Yet, when President Nixon ad- 
dressed the nation in March 
concerning Laos, he didn’t 
mention one - word about this 
CIA venture. Now that Foreign 
Aid Director John Hannah has 
confirmed what long was 
suspected, our negotiators in 
Paris will just have to reconcile 



Ways In 


as best they can their previous i 
claims about our respect of rj 
Laotian neutrality, -and the/ 
manner in which we have ‘j 
-.violated it. . . „ 

It is hard to teli which party • 
could get in more hot .water j 
from/the Thailand deal — the ; 
U. S. . or Thailand. The com- 
mitment of Thai troops to Viet- ; 
nam was supposed to be eviden- : 
ce of great enthusiasm for U. i 
S. policy in Southeast Asia. But ^ 
it was canned enthusiasm, cos- ! 
ting us an estimated $200 ■ 
million. Furthermore w e | 
bought it at the risk of weaken- i 
ing Thailand’s native defenses,.; 

‘ at the same time inviting North j 
Vietnamese wrath upon a na- j 
lion getting into the fray on j 
the U.S. side. " v .1 . 

It must be .said on President . 
Nixon’s .behalf ' that these ' 
dangerous deals -.were made 
before he ‘ took office. But he 
has become a party to them 
by helping to keep them con-,. 

■ cealed. And ;that gives him all •; 
the more responsibility for , 
sparing us the possibly j 
disastrous consequences of 
these deals by getting us out./ 1 : 
of Vietnam, out of Cambodia, ; 
out of Laos, out of Thailand ; 
— in short, out of Southeast.! 
Asia. Withdrawal should be ; 
feasible within months — not \ 
years. And it ought to proceed* j 
at a pace accelarated enough* J 
to prove that complete — not 
partial — withdrawal is, indeed) 
the President’s goal, • ; 
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AID as Cover on American Spying? 
Only the Naive Were Surprised 


If anybody believes Foreign Aid 
Chief John A. Hannah, no harm’s 
done. Hannah, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development administrator, for 
nearly a year, said he was displeased 
to team that the CIA was using AID 
as a cover in Laos, a neutral country 
by legal definition. 

The 'Central Intelligence Agehcy 
has been blamed for many things, 
some of them rightly so, buf intelli- 
gence-gathering (spying, if you please) 
is a part of the necessary work in a 
world in open conflict that ’ is fre- 
quently deadly dangerous to the coun- 
try without good intelligence. 

If AID was a good cover, give our 
people some credit for resourceful- 


ness . . . assuming the CI A work was 
deemed necessary for ourTxsst inter- 
ests (and a lively debate erupts on 
that score occasionally). For many 
years, foreign aiijj was mainly military. 
President Eisenhower tried hard to 
get Americans to think of it in terms 
of “mutual assistance,” but few could 
find very much of a "mutual” nature 
in it. If it covered intelligence opera- 
tions in the tense, treacherous coldest 
part of the Cold War, then there might 
have been a bit of mutuality about it. 

The relevant point today is wheth- 
er our government is adequately mon- 
i itoring the involvements of inteili- 
j genee agents for appropriateness and 
I effectiveness of their information gath- 
L ering and commitments abroad. Ideally 
our diplomatic missions would handle 
intelligence operations but the nature 
of some of our involvements precludes 
,thait. 

It is a disconcerting fact that the 
' program we advertise as humanitarian 
. helpfulness has masked the work of 
our spies. We assume that most of the ! 
host countries were sophisticated 
, enough not to be surprised. - \ 
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The CIA and foreign aid 
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Any country running a big-league for- 
eign policy has “clean” and “dirty” ac- 
tivities overseas. The trick is to keep 
them separate so the second does not 
rub off on the first. , 

Dr. John A. Hannah, head of our for- 
eign aid program, has officially dis- 
closed that agents of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) are posing as aid 
workers in Laos. 

This regrettable practice started un- 
der President Kennedy in 1962 and con- 
tinued under the Johnson and Nixon Ad- 
ministrations. Dr. Hannah would like to 
“get rid of this kind of operation,” and 
Mr. Nixon would do well to free foreign 
aid from association with espionage and 
clandestine warfare. 

Unlike professional CIA-baiters, we 
do not quarrel, with the operation itself.. 


At great personal risk, CIA agents have 
been recruiting and training anti-com- 
munist guerrillas, observing enemy 
movements and acting as ground con- 
trollers for air strikes. Their activities 
are in response to North Vietnam’s ille-, 
gal invasion of neutral Laos and its' 
threat to South Vietnam. 

What we object to is the foreign-aid 
cover for the operation. The U.S. aid 
program and the Peace Corps are two 
to this country’s most idealistic, unself- 
ish efforts. The Communist bloc has 
long recognized them as such and has 
sought to discredit them. Now, by mix- 
ing aid with secret-agentry, we have 
foolishly given the Kremlin a stick to 
beat us with. 

Do CIA agents really need a cover in 
Laos? In Vientiane every newsman, 
c o m m u n i s t diplomat and barkeep 
seems to know what the CIA is up to. If 
the agency insists on a story, they could 
claim to be scientists studying the sex 
habits of elephants or the life style of 
- opium smugglers. ^ 

Tliis would be as believable as and 
less harmful thaa calling them rural de- 
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AID Chief 

s 

Admits Tie 
with CIA 

' Washington, June 7 (/ft— John 
A, Hannah, foreign-aid chief, | 
acknowledged today that the 
United States aid program is 
being used as a cover for cen- 
tral intelligence agency opera- 
tions in Laos. He said Presi- 
dent Nixon may propose divorc- 
ing such intelligence work from 
overseas economic assistance 
in the future, 

“Well, I just have to admit 
■that that .is true,” Hannah said 
when asked' if the program of 
his agency for international de- 
velopment is being used as a 
cover for, CIA operations in 
Laos. 


Hannah was questioned on 
the Metromedia radio news 
program Profile. 

CIA and other United States 
activities in Loos were inves- 
tigated recently in a Senate 
inquiry headed by Sen. Stuart; 
Symington [D., Mo.] but it is 
rare for an executive branch 
official to acknowledge publicly 
that his organization is being j 
used for undercover workj 
abroad. j 

Nixon spelled out United 
States aid to Laos in a March j 
6 statement which did not men- ! 
tion the CIA. United States ac- 
tivities there had, previously 
been kept hush-hus^.to avoid 
impairing the Vietiene govern- 
ment’s neutral status. 

Hannah made plain he disap- 
proves of the CIA's use of his 
agency. He said Laos is the 
only place this is being done r 
and that.it stems from a 1962 
decision that such activity was 
in the national interest. 

Hopes to Shed Program 


Appears on Radio Program 


Hannah was questioned on j tion,” he said 
the Metromedia radio news 


Certainly, -our preference is 
j to get rid of this kind of opera- 


; program Prof ile. 

! CIA and other United States 
activities in Laos were inves- 
tigated recently in a Senate 


Hannah said he is sure that 
Nixon will include such a rec- 
ommendation in the foreign-aid 
reorganization ideas the Presi- 
dent plans to present soon for 


inquiry headed by Sen. Stuart congressional discussion. 
Symington ED., Mo.] but it is (<I h it b golng to be in 
rare for an execute branch ^ new aid i C g islati on once 
officml to acknowledge publicly that is submitted,'* Hannah 
that his organization is being ac j^ e( j 
used for undercover work Hannah generalIy favored 

3 . splitting economic foreign de- 

Nixon spelled out United yclopment activities from 
States aid to Laos in a March ‘‘these political-military opera- 
6 statement which did not men- tions” which he said “ought to 
tion the CIA. United States ac- j handled, by the state depart* 
tivities there had previously jj men t the defense departri 
been kept hush-hush to avoid it meat. ■ . 1 V . ’ : i-V : ‘v 

| impairing the; Vietiene govern- * 1 ' ’ • ' ' " ' ' 

j ment’s neutral status. 

: ’ Hannah made plain he disap- 
proves of the CIA’s use of his 
agency. He said Laos is the 
only place this is being done, 
and that. it stems from a 1962 
decision that such activity was 
in the national interest. 
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Hopes to Sited Program 
“Certainly, our preference is 
to get rid of this kind of opera- 
tion,” he said. 
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loses money” Is a subjective Interpretation 
of some old, over-generalized flffurcs that the 
Post Office Department has publicly declared 
to be obsolete and invalid. Postmaster Gen- 
eral mount, lias stated on numerous occasions 
that Tlilrd Class Bulk mall is a desirable, 
positive contributor to the economic effl- 
clency of the postal operation. Tills state- 
ment is supported by the Department’s Reve- 
nue and Cost Analysis report Issued on 
April 6 of this year. The report shows that 
revenue from Third Class Bulk mall exceeds 
Its handling cost by 98% whereas the revenue 
from First Class mall exceeds its respective 
handling cost by only 85%. The same report 
also shows that Tlilrd Class Bulk is the most 
profitable major class of mall handled by the 
Post Office. 

To go a step further, Assistant Postmaster 
General James W. Hargrove stated on April 13 
of this year that, if Third Class Bulk mall did 
not exist, then the 290 million dollars in gross 
profit which it produced In fiscal 1069 would 
havo had to come from some other source. 
Ho added that there aro only two alterna- 
tives for 'that other source’— either a con- 
gressional subsidy or an increase in First 
Class pontage rates. 

With these thoughts in mind, certainly 
hope that you will reconsider your present 
position on this subjeot. When I served as 
one or your county chairman in the 1008 
Senatorial Campaign, I had complete con- 
viction of your unquestioned integrity, ob- 
jectivity, and tireless effort to seek out and 
weigh all of the facts before acting on any 
Issue. I’m sure that this personal involve- 
ment with your past efforts tends to heighten 
my awareness and concern in regard to some 
of your more recent activities. However, I 
certainly hope (and must assume) that these 
inconsistencies do not represent your con- 
sidered personal position but are simply 
over-zealous campaign efforts which were 
produced by well lntcntioned supporters. 

The voters of Iowa's First District right- 
fully look to both you and your opponents 
for information and interpretation on vital 
issues. I am sure that you constantly strive 
-.to fulfill this obligation In the most straight 

• forward and unbiased manner possible and 

• hope that the information which I have of- 
fered will be of assistance to you in this 
effort. Enoloeed you will find some further de- 
tails which may be of Interest in exploring 
the subject of Third Class postal economics. 

Sincerely, 

Mike McSweenet. 



. POLICY IN LAOS STRENGTHENS 
THE COMMUNISTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


has become the only viable indigenous 
political force capable of providing 
leadership for thousands of dislocated 
and poverty stricken peasants. 

I nsk f Mr. Speaker, Is this the course 
the President will now take in Cambodia 
after the withdrawal of U.S. troops on 
June 30? If so, he must be warned that 
indiscriminate bombing, use of chemi- 
cals, and other forms of massive civilian 
destruction create the social conditions 
which invite resistance and the growth 
of communism. 

The excerpts from the four articles 

’follow: '* 

Washington’s Dilemma 

(By Arnold Abrams) 

Ironically, thono most In the dark about 
Laos arc the American people. More than 
simply being unaware of the scopo of U.S. . 
operations here, th y have yet to be told by 
their government that their nation is mili- 
tarily Involved In Laos. American officials 
still seek to officially conceal U.8. violations 
of the 1002 Geneva Accord, which bars all 
forms of foreign military intervention in 
Laos. They contend that Hanoi’s refusal to 
concede the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops hero makes it diplomatically unfeasi- 
ble for Washington to act otherwise, 

Consequently, everyone in Vientiane, from 
the Russian ambassador to the marnasan of 
the legendary White Rose, knows what the 
Americans are doing hero. But the American 
public remains ignorant of the fact that 
their government is arming, training, sup- 
plying, transporting and directing approxi- 
mately 70,000 Laotian troops in a war which 
threatens to get out of hand. 

Instead of setting the record at least par- 
tially straight, U.S. officials here do things 
like allowing Vang Pao to declare recently, 
before a sizable contingent of visiting Journ- 
alists, that his Moo forces fight with an- 
tiquated weapons, Inadequate communica- 
tions and inconsequential American sup- 
port. As he was speaking, American F-4 
Phantom Jets roared overhead, several Amer- 
ican observation planes were parked nearby 
and three cargo-laden American transport 
planes landed in quick succession at his of- 
ficial Sam Thong base. After denying he 
even received indirect U.S. military sup- 
port, Vang Pao calmly climbed into an un- 
marked American helicopter, guarded by 
Laotians carrying American-made M-16 au- 
tomatic rifles, and was flown back to his se- 
cret Long Cheng headquarters by a three- 
man American crew. 

Vang Pao and official verbiage notwith- 
standing, American involvement in the La- 
otian conflict takes the following principal 
forms: In addition to 75 military advisers 
listed as embassy "attaches," about 300 men 
are employed in a variety of clandestine mill-/ 
tary activities supervised by the CIA. Al*( 
though technically civilians, many CIA 
agents in Laos are former Special Forces 
soldiers recruited because of military ex- 
pertise and Vietnam experience. 

These ex-Green Berets train government 
troops, assist wide-ranging reconnaissance 
teams and plan guerrilla and psychological 
warfare operations. They wear combat fa- 
tigues and work out of three main camps, 
where they administer rigorous training in 
Jungle warfare, guerrilla tactics, communica- 
tions handling and weaponry. 

The CIA also maintains and largely con- 
trols Vang Pao’s army of approximately 16,- 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday , June 8 , 1970 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of public concern over President 
Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia, we must 
not forget the quiet war of escalation the 
administration has been conducting in 
Laos throughout 1969 and 1970. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Congress excerpts from four articles from 
the Far Eastern Economic Review which 
describe how Vlctnamization, a reduc- 

tion In U S ground troops In Vietnam 000 fuUtlino troopB . omci.»iY instructions to 
has resulted in an escaiatory use oi contrary, cia personnel occasionally ac- 
weapons of mass destruction in Laos. company these forces no combat forays. More 

As these articles point out, massive than 20 agents havo been killed in Laos, ✓ 
devastation of civilian life and property Among the most recent CIA casualties wi \*t 
has drastically altered the fragile politics Phil WerbUky, a former Special Forces capH 
of neutrality in Laos. The IPathet Lao tain widely known for hie exploit# during the 


early days of Vietnam. He was 
government’s latc-rmmmcr offensive. 

"These guys are tigers," nays an American 
personally acquainted with many CIA 
agents in Laos, "They’re tough, intelligent 
guys who know how to handle themselves. 
They’re not afraid to mix It up out In the 
Jungle." The American Is a civilian engineer 
who befriended many agents while helping to 
build airstrips on several of their remote 
outposts. "They came to Laos because they 
were fed up with having their hands tied In 
Vietnam," he says. "Here they’re doing things 
the way they want to, and getting better pay 
for it as well." 

An Important CIA adjunct in Laos has the 
Innocuous title of "Requirements Office”, It is 
Btaffed by about 90 men, most of whom also 
are ex-mllltory types. Their function may be 
inconspicuous, but it Is not Innocuous. Sta- 
tioned at field level, requirements officers — 
called ROs — handle the distribution of arms 
and ammunition, as well as general logistics. 
They are vital to any military operation 
mounted by the government. 

Learning about these activities prompted 
Senator Fulbrlght to raise a key question 
about the CIA's role hero: since Its function 
ostensibly Is to gather information, why Is 
this agency running a war in Laos? "I don’t 
approve of this kind of activity at all,” Ful- 
brlght said. "But if It is in the national se- 
curity Interest to do this. It seems to me it 
ought to be done by regular US army forces 
and not by an intelligence-gathering agency." 
He added that the National Security Act, 
which created the CIA, "never contemplated 
this function" for the agency. 

The CIA mission chief in Laos is Lawrence 
Devlin, listed as a "political officer” In the 
US Embassy. Unlike most political officers, 
however, Devlin flatly refuses to see reporters. 
For all anybody know r s, he might agree on 
that last point with Senator Fulbrlght, who 
stressed that he was not criticising the the 
CIA. "The agency is Just following orders,’* 
Fulbrlght said. 

Cargo and military supplies — as well as 
personnel — are ferried throughout Lao3 by 
Air America and Continental Air Services, 
private charter firms under contract to the 
US government. They are better known as 
the "CIA Airlines", and most of their pilots 
are ex-air force officers. Reporters are allowed 
to accompany flights involving rice drops to 
refugee camps, but are banned when military 
cargoes are carried. 

"Why do you guys always ask about weap- 
ons and ammo shipments?" pilot Jim Walsh 
■ asked me. Walsh, 38, Is an ex-air force officer 
., who has worked in Laos for Air America since 
1962. "You know we’re not allowed to talk 
about such things," he said. 

Another form of American air service in 
Laos constitutes the most direct US involve- 
ment In the fighting. Under the euphemism 
of "armed reconnaissance flights", Thailand- 
based American jets and bombers have 
mounted aerial bombardments equal to the 
pounding taken by North Vietnam prior to 
the bombing halt in 1068. The Ho Chi Mlnh 
trail in southeast Laos has been the prime 
target of American air attacks, but cnemv 
encampments and troops on the Plain of 
Jars came under heavy firo during the recent 
government offensive. 

Money for many US operations In Laos is 
cloaked In the budget of the mammoth 
Agency for International Development, or 
channelled through other unobtrusive con- 
duits. The scope of American financial sup- 
port of the neutralist Royal Lao government 
testifies to tho effectiveness of such cover. 
Total American assistance here is reliably 
estimated at between US $250 million and 
$300 million por year. Of that, only the tech- 
nical aid budget — about $00 million — U made 
public. The rest, undisclosed, goes almost 
entirely for military purposes. 
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Official Confirms 
Aid Unit Conceals 
C.I.A. Role in Laos 


WASHINGTON, June 7 (AP) 
—Dr. John A. Hannah, director 
of the Agency for International 
Development, acknowledged to- 
day that the United States aid 
program was bcihg used as a 
cover for operations of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in 
Laos. 

He said President Nixon 
might propose divorcing such 
intelligence work' from over- 
seas economic assistance in the 
future in proposals on foreign- 
aid reform to be sent to Con- 
gress. 

“Well, I just Jiave to admit 
that that is true” Mr. Hannah 
said when asked if his agency’s 
economic aid “i& being used as 
a cover for CJ.A. operations in 
Laos.' 1 He was questioned on 
the Metromedia radio news pro- 
gram “Profile.” 

Mr. Hanah made it clear that 
he disapproved of the C.I.A.’s use 
of his agency. He said Laos was 
the only country in which this 
was being done' and that it 
stemmed from a 1962 decision 
that such activity was in the 
national interest. 

Central Intelligence Agency 
nrovision of logistical support 
for the neutralist Government; 

! in Vientiane was reported in : 
{the oast, and Senator J. W. Ful- 
jbright, the Arkansas Democrat 
'who is chairman of the Foreign; 
Relations Committee, has ac- 
cused the C.I.A. of exceeding 
its authority in supporting 
United States military activi* 
ties in Laos. 

Mr. Nixon described United 
States aid to Laos in a state- 1 
ment March 6 but did not men- 
tion any Central Intelligence 
Agency role. 

■ It is unusual for an execu- 
tive-branch official to acknowl- 
edge publicly that his organi-i 
zation is being > used, for ipndera 



Associated Press • 

REVEALS C.I.A. ROLE: Dr. 
John A. Hannah, foreign 
aid director, disclosed use | 
of program as a cover for 
intelligence work in Lads, j 
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More Reasons to Gef Out Now! I 


{ . Tw o developments reported in this morn- 
ing’s newspapers emphasize the importance 
' °* America getting out of Southeast Asia 
r at the very first possible moment. 

One vvas the revelation of a secret agree- 
ment with Thailand, dated Nov. 9, 1967 
under which the United States has paid that 
country more than $200,000,000 to send up 
to 10, 000. troops to fight in Vietnam. 

Tho other was revelation of the fact that 
/ the u - S. . aid program has been used as 
/ a- cover for Central Intelligence Agency 

v operations in Laos. 

Thc payment of $200,000,000 to Thailand 
for sending its troops into Vietnam un- 
derscores the lonely role America is play- 
ing in that Indochina war. If Thailand had 
been heart-and-soul convinced of America’s 
role there, It no doubt would have sent 
its troops there without such heavy payment 
for what seems to be mercenary troops, 

On March 6, President Nixon spelled out 
U. S. aid in Laos, but didn’t mention the 
CIA. The heavy involvement of the CIA 
in that country can only underscore the 
widening circle of American problems in 
Indochina, 

President Nixon undoubtedly; 'will keep 


his promise to have American troops out : 
of Cambodia by the end of this month,' 
But, during recent days, South Vietnam offiA 
cials have made it perfectly plain that they i 
will do in Cambodia just what they please' !’ 
If they keep their troops in that country, A; 
American will be in the continuing position j 
of having to be ready to bail them out J 
at any time. And, American air power and i 
American supplies will have to help them. 

These developments simply make plain « 
the fact that Southeast Asia is a bottomless ; 
pit so far as American presence there is 
concerned. The first mistake was becoming 
involved in what really was a civil war i 
in all of Vietnam. Another mistake was 
attempting to fight a traditional military 
war in a perfect setup for guerrilla warfare. 
Still another mistake was the constant Ameri- 
can military escalation, seeking' a purely i 
military victory. That just hasn’t worked. j 

r < President Nixon has begun American with- j 
drawal. The sooner he can’ accomplish it 1 
completely, the better off America will be. ! 
Until it is accomplished in full, there will ! 
be the' terrifying danger that the involvement ! 
in the bottomless .pit will* suddenly become / 
greater and greater. * 
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FOREIGN AID Is being used as a cover for 
CIA operations in Laos, Hannah conceded. 

President Nixon may propose divorcing 
such intelligence work from overseas economic 
assistance in the future, according to John A. 
Hannah, head of the Agency for International 
Development. Hannah mafid plain he disap- 
proves of the intelligence agency’s use of AID, 
saying, "Certainly, our preference is to get rid 
of this kind of operation." Appearing on Metro- 
media’s "Profile," Hannah said Laos is the 
only place where such activity is under way. 

Nixon didn’t mention the CIA in a 
March 6 statement on U,B* aid in Laos . But 
OIA activity there was aired in a Senate . 
inquiry headed by Sen Symington (D.> 
Mo)). . : , . .O - < 


/ 
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AID Confirms Its Use 

i 

As CIA Cover in Laos 
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By Wllllnm N. Curry 

WnwhlriEton Post Stuff Writer 


The head of the U.5. foreign 
aid program confirmed yester- 
day that CIA agents use the 
civilian aid mission in Laos as 
a cover for anti-Communist 
(operations, much to his dls 
(pleasure. - 

j But he asserted that Laos 
,“is the only place in the 
world” where CIA operatives 
masquerade as field workers 
of the Agency for Interna 
tional Development (AID). 
v AID Administrator John A. 
(Hannah, asked if the CIA uses 
.the mission in Laos as a cover, 
Said: “Well, I just have to 
; admit (hat this is true. This 
“was a decision that was made 
:back in 1962 and by adminis- 
trations from now until then, 
- . 


V 




and it Is the only place In the] 
world that we arc.” 

He said, “We have had peo 
pie that have been associated! 
with the CIA and doing things^ 
in Laos that were believed to 
be in the national interest butj 
not routine AID operations. - 
“Our preference is to get rid 
of this kind of operation.” 

Previously, the aid agency 
has declined to comment on 
published reports that ' Ct A] 
agents pose as AID rural de- 
velopment workers but ac- 
tually recruit and train anti- 
Communist guerrillas, detect 
enemy movements and act as 
ground controllers for air 
strikes. 

The 1962 Geneva Conven- 
tion declared Laos a neutral 
country. 

Hannah's remarks were 
made on the. Metromedia 
radio, news program “Profile.” _ 
f; Hannah said he hopes the 
^connection between the two 
agencies could be eliminated^ 
in a proposed revamping of’j 
I^AID. The separation was one 
recommendation of a recent- 
task force that studied AID. : 

; “I am sure that it is going toj 
be in the President’s recom-i 
.mendations for discussion ” hef 
(/said. “I hope it is going to bel 
in the legislation once that is' 
submitted.” 

Hannah conceded that the 
AID role in Laos, plus its war-! 
related activities in Vietriaifi,* 
(“might" have an adverse af- 
fect on the AID programs to 
[other nations. “It certainly has] 
not helped . , . It distorts the 
[role of AID” he said. But he! 
defended the original Acci*\ 
sions to Involve AID as being; 
correct when they were made i 
In 1962. | 

Hannah was president oP 
Michigan State University^ 







JOHN A. nANNAH 
. . . defends ’62 decision 

Vietnamese police officers for 
the. Ngo Dinh Diem regime. 
The program turned out to be 4 | 
jm touthc CIA. 

Harinah, who joined AID in 
1969, said President Nixon 
[“places a high priority” on the 
[foreign aid program and ex- 
pressed hope that the Senate 
will (restore recent House- 
jnade cuts in AID’S budget re- 
quest for the,; coming fiscal 

* 
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Agency Is 'Cover 7 for CIA 
n Laos, Aid Chief Confirms 


The director of American aid 
operations has confirmed that 
his agency has been used as a 
cover for Central Intelligence 
Agency agents in Laos. 

“Well, I just have to admit 
that that is true,” said John A. 
Hannah, director of the Agency 
for International Development, 
when asked yesterday on televi- 


sion about recurring reports of 
CIA use of his organization in 
Laos. 

For months the correspondent 
of The Star in Laos, Tamm; 
Arbuckle, has been reportin, 
that CIA agents pose as 
officials on the ground to recruit 
anti-Communist guerrillas, to 
transmit intelligence on enemy 



force movements, and to act as 
ground control for air strikes 
against enemy installations. 
Hamah’s was the first official 
nfirmation. 

Associated With the CIA” 

“We have had people that 
have been associated with the 
CIA and doing things in Laos 
that were believed to be in the 
national interest,” Hannah said 
yesterday on the Metromedia ra- 
dio news program “Profile.” 

lie said the decision was first 
made in 1962 for Laos, and that 
such use of AID personnel is 
now confined to Laos, He also 
made clear his desire to end the 
relationship there with CIA. 

“Certainly,” he said, “our 
preference is to get rid of this 
kind of operation. He added that 
he thought President Nixon will 
include such a recommendation 
on splitting foreign economic aid 
operations from “these politi- 
cal-military operations” in his 
promised message to Congress 
on reorganizing the aid pro- 
gram. 


Military-Aid Link 

The administration has al- 
ready admitted using the AID 
.mission in Laos to cloak its out- 
right military aid to the Laotian 
government. The transcript of 
hearings last October before the 
Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee on U.S. security com- 
mitments, released April 20, out- 
lined how a “special deputy” 
was set up in the AID mission in 
the embassy in Laos to coordi- 
nate U.S. military contacts with 
the Laotian army and air force.' 

Hannah said yesterday that all 
these “political-military opera-, 
tions ought to be handled by the 
Slate and Defense Departments 
rather than through aid under 
whatever name.” 

Asked if the economic essist- 



ance program in Laos had been 
hurt by U.S. military operations: 
in Indochina, Hanah replied | 
that “it certainly has not 


helped.” 

The AID director also noted 
that drafting of specialists in his 
agency for a year’s duty in Viet- 
nam had hurt his operations all 


over the world. He said he would 
“welcome” separation of the 
Vietnam operation from the rest 
of AID duties. 

“Increasingly, with Vietnami- 
zation, more and more of what 
AID will be doing.” he said, 
l< will be legitimate aid and less 
and less of it will be the kind of 
thing that we shoull not be 
doing.” 
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i / Awaiting White House action is a task force report on . 
the U.S. Agency for International Development AID which 
recommends, in so many words, that aid no longer be a 
front for CIA and other military-political operations in 
j foreign countries. An AID economic adviser just back from 
| Laos says he and other advisers saw the dozens of CIA 
i agents assigned to AID, but actually carrying out political 
| and military missions in the field. The cover is fine for the 
$ CIA, but it badly damages' AID's credjbity and usefulness, 
| he said, . 
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CIA Reportedly Maims 
Its Dead on Lao Patrols 


' By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 
Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE — Bodies of 
American Central Intelligence 
Agency operatives killed in 
ground combat operations in 
northeast Laos are maimed as 
much as possible to prevent 
< the North Vietnamese from us- 
\ ing them as tangible proof of 
I'U.S. ground presence in the 

* area, well informed Lao 
I sources say. 

" ‘‘The Americans have or- 
' ders they must not be cap- 
' lured. If they are killed, other 
! members of their patrol put a 
■ grenade on their face or shoot 
! them up with their machine 
!,guns till they can’t be recog- 
nized,” the sources said. 

I, There are 10 American com- 

• manclo teams of 8 to 10 men 
each operating in northeast 
Laos, the sources said. The 
teams operate behind North 

, Vietnamese lines. 

1 Encounter Laotians First 

> “When the North Vietnamese 
launch a big attack, they come 
. against the Laotians first. The 
Lao escape around the flanks 
to the rear leaving the North 
: Vietnamese facing Thais or 
Meo tribesmen,” the sources 
said. “American and Thai 
teams infiltrate the rear, hit- 
ting enemy headquarters and 
; communications.” 

: The Americans and Thais 
operate from a small, secret 
land tightly guarded airfield 
near the U.S.-supported guer- 
■ rilia headquarters at Long 


Chicn, 75 miles northeast of 
here. \ 

There are now 1,800 Thais, ) 1 
including artillery and infan- 
trymen, in northeast Laos op- 
erations, according to the 
sources. 

U.S. sources refuse to say 
how many Americans are in- 
volved in the military opera- 
tions. 

Sources Become Edgy 

They become extremely 
edgy when asked if the num- 
ber of American military per- 
sonnel in Laos has increased 
since the U.S. Senate subcom- 
mittee hearings on Laos last 
October* 

Lao military sources say a 
further increase in U.S. mili- 
tary aid is coming. 

The United States is being 
, asked to supply helicopters 
and U.S. crewsiifor a new 
“elite” airmobile unit to be 
formed from Lao paratroops 
and other units. 

The Lao request follows a 
worsening in the over-all mili- 
tary situation here. 

“Militarily, the Lao are in 
the worst position they have 
ever been since 19G4,” reliable 
sources say. 

In northern Laos, the Plain 
of Jars is ringed by North Vi- 
etnamese units offering a tight 
defense against the guerrillas. 

The North Vietnamese still 
are pressuring the guerrilla 
bases at Long Chien and Sam 
Thong and are to launch new 
attacks when the monsoon 
rains begin, probably this 
month* 
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Washington Marginalia 

WASHINGTON (GNS) — I testing the Cambodian itwa 

, , , . .. ... » „ i .. JJ-. i.. 


Don’t liold your breath waiting 
for final congressional approv- 
al of the Nixon Adminisfration 
though already passed by the 
House, it probably won’t make 
it through the Senate before 
next year. Administration 
'sources say they are running 
into serious problems rewrit- 
ing it to meet objections from 
the Senate Finance Committee 
that it isn’t comprehensive 
enough. t ’j 

Awaiting White House action . 
is a task force report on the •! 
U.S, Agency for International 
Development (AID) which re* ] 
commends, in so many words , 
that AID no longer be a front 
for CIA and other military-po- 
litical operations in foreign 
countries. An AID economic 
adviser Just back from .Uios 
says he and other advisees , 
never saw ihc dozens of CIA 
agents assigned to AID, but 
actually carrying out political 
and military missions in the 
field. The cover is fine for I lie \ 

. CIA , but it badly damages 
[ Aid’s credibility and useful- 
ness, he said. 

Former President Lyndon 
Johnson apparently is still 
smarting from the rough re- 
views his recent television ap- 
pearances were given. Visiting 
here last week/ he told friends 
he was working on a book and, 
although it won’t be finished 
for months, “I’ve already re- 
ceived six unfavorable reviews 
of it.” I 

When Supreme Court Justice i 
Potter Stewart last week voted 
exactly the opposite as he had 
eight years before on a labor 
decision, he look refuge in a 
quotation from the late Justice 
Felix Frankfurter: “Wisdom 
too often never comes, and so 
one ought not to reject It. 
merely because it comes 
late.’’ From kho bench, 
84-year-old Justice Hugo L. , 
Black quipped -that if Stewart 
had become wiser with age, he 
rthad done It ’‘Inconspicuously,” 
becaust he didn’t look nny old- 
er. 

Students may know how the 
Vietnam War should be re- 
solved, but v they don’t know 
how to reach their congress- 
man. Rep. John Hunt, R-N.J., 
nine letters from res 


j sion, and ail addressed to the 
‘ “Hon. Sam Rayburn.” Not 
only was former Speaker Ray- 
(’burn a Texas Democrat, but 
he has been dead for nine, 
years. Hunt got the letters be- 
cause the Post Office Depart- 
ment forwards improperly ad- 
dressed mail to the congress- 
man representing the place on 
tine postmark. 

The defeat of Gov. David F. 
Cargo in the Republican State 
primary in New Mexico is a 
mixed blessing for the Admin- 
istration. White House political 
strategists had favored con- 
servative Anddrson Carter, 
but concede the liberal Cargo 
would have been a stronger 
candidate against Democratic 
Sen. Joseph Montoya. 

In Mississippi, where Demo- 
cratic congressional candi- 
dates inevitably run unop- 
posed, Rep. Charles H. Griffin 
l will have a Republican oppo- 
nent in November — Dr. Al- 


fcrogram. Instead of appealing 
to the law-and-order people 
however, it has only angered 
some of the suspicious liberals 
whose votes he has been court- 
ing. 

Clarence McKee, Sen. Jacob 
Javits’ staff expert on hunger 
and nutrition, is making a po- 
litical bid of his own this 
spring. McKee, 27, is running 
for the board of trustees of 
t Hobart and William Smith Col- 
lege in Geneva, N.Y., and try- 
ing to become the first black 
alumnus, as well as the first 
under 30, to get elected. A 1965 
graduate of Hobart, McKqe to- 
mes from &cottsville # near 
Rochester. 


bert; 1 Ray Lee, Jfryear-old phy- 
sician and leader in the Mis- 
sissippi private school move- 
ment. .Lee makes it clear that 
Ills hopes rest on the populari- 
ty in the South of President 
Nixon and especially Vice 
President Agnew, whom he 
praises unstintingly. 

Sen. Lee Metcalf, old foe of 
the utilities, inserted in the 
Congressional Record a list of 
prfvatcly-owncd power compa- 
nies' and their “percentage of 
profit.” Ilis point: they’re 
making enough money, don’t 
need rate boosts. However, 
many would quarrel with the 
Montana Democrat’s figures. 
They list net profit as a per- 
centage of gross income ; most 
state regulator 6, the utilities 
themselves, and people famili- 
ar with ordinary business 
practices would figure profit 
as a percentage of money In- 
vested, a much lower figure. 

I Sdn. v Charles E. Goodcll, 

1 R.-N.Y., appears to be pulling 
: back from his proposal to al- 
low* preventive detention of 
certain dangerous criminal de- 
fendants. Goodell, best known 
for his views against the Viet- 
nam war, put in f he proposal 
;as rmrt of his law enforcement 
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WASHINGTON MARGINALIA 


WASHINGTON (GNS) — 
Don’t (hold your breath waging 
for itnail congressional! approv- 
al of the Nixon Administration 
Family Assistance Plan'. Al- 
though! already passed! by the 
House, it probably won't make 
litt through tfhe Senate before j 
next year, Admimsistetai 


j Mentis of Ms district, 

! testing the Cambodian inva- ; 

! sion, and al addressed' to the 
J “lion* Sam Rayburn.” Not 
only was former Speaker Ray- 
burn a Texas Democrat, but 
he has been dead for mine 
ye ars. Hunt got the letters be- J 
cause the Post Oitico Depart- 
ment forwards improperly adr- 


l Into serious problems mvdit- 
| * tlnig tt ito meet objections from 
the Senate Finance Committee 
that St Isn’t comprehensive 
enough. 

Awaiting White House action 
5s a task force report on the 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) which re 
commends; in so many words, 


sources jsay they are running j Guessed ma n to the congress' 

man representing the place on 
tho postmark. 

The defeat of Gov. David F. , 
Cargo in the Republican State 1 
primary in New Mexico is a 
mixed blessing for the Admin- 
istration. 'White House political 
strategists had favored con- 
I servative Anderson Carter, 
j but concede the liberal Cargo 


themselves, and people famili- 
ar with . ordinary business 
practices would figure profit 
as a percentage of money in- 
vested, a much lower figure. 

Sen. Charles E. Goodell, 
RN.Y., appears to be pulling 
back from his proposal to al- 
low preventive detention of 
certain dangerous criminal de- 
fendents. Goodell, best known 
for his views against the Viet- 
nam war, put dn the proposal 
as part of his law enforcement 
program. Instead of appealing 
to the law and-order people, 
however, dt has only angered 
sojne fit % mispicloua liberals 


jt 


that aid no longer be a front i wou id have been a stronger 
f an. Cf A a nd other miihitiaiy-tpo- 5 candidate against Democratic j 
Meal operations in tfare'ign Sen* Joseph Montoya, 
countries. ; An AID economic 1 
adviser just back from Laos 
says he and other advisers 
never saw the dozens of CIA 
agents assigned to AID, butt) . 
actually carrying out political 
and military mission® tin the . 
fiield. The cover vs fine to* the \ 

\ CIA, tat it badiy damages 
} AID'S credibility and useM- 
ness, he said. 

Former President Lyndon 
Johnson apparently is still! 
smarting from ithe rough re- 
view® his recent television ap- 
pearances were given. Visiting 
, here lasst week, he* told friends 
he was working on a book and, 
although it won’t bo finished 
\ for months, “I’ve already ret 
, oetLved six unfavorable reviews 
‘of it.” 

j When Supreme Court Justice 
j Politer Stewart kosA week voted ! 

( exactly Itilwi opposite m ho hod t 
eight years before on a labor j 
: decision , he took mefuget In a 
1 quoittailiion fnotmi itlho Oiaite Justice r 
i Felix Frankfurter*. “Wisdom 
! too often never comes, and m ] 
r . one might, noth m reject It 
\ merely because It comes 
Haute From 'the bench, 

84-yeair-old Justice Hu go L . 

Black quipped marTTScwarT 
Tm^Tbecome wiser wliitfht age, he 
»had done olt) l< inlcon^spi'cuoaISly, ,, 

* because he didn't look any old- 
[ er. 

j Students may know how tike 
? Vietnam War should be re- 
solved, but they ^ don’ to know 
‘ fuow too reach rthdir oongrea®' 
i man, 
trsoedved 


In Mississippi, where Demo- ■ 
Ciatic congressional candi- j 
dates inevitably run unop- 1 
posed, Rep. Charles H. Griffin ■ 
will have a Republican oppo-; 
nent in November — Dr. Al-i 
ibc5rt Ray Lee, 36-year-old phy-\ 
fiiclam and leader in the Mis- ; 
shsippt pr ivate school move- j 

rnent. Lee makes it clear that 
his hopes rest on the populari- 
ty in the South of President 
Nixon and especially Vice 
Resident Agnew, whom he? 
praises unstlntingly. "j 

Sen. Lee Metcalf, old foe of j 
the utilities, inserted in the j 
(Congressional! Record a list of j 
. privately-owned power compa- ;j 
nies and their “percentage of 
profit* 1 ' His point: they’re . 
making enough money, don’t : 
need rate boosts.' However,. \ 
many would quarrel with the ? 
Montana Democrat's figures. >\ 
They list net profit as a per- j 
•centage of gross Income! most '• 
estate regulators, the utilities^ 


I j. 


whose votes he has been court- 
ing. 

Clarence McKee, Sen. Jacob 
Javits’ staff expert on hunger 
and nutrition, is making a po- 
litical bid of his own this 
spring. McKee, 27, is running 
for -the bohre! of trustees of 
Hobart and William Smith Col- 
lege in Geneva, N.Y, , nd try. 
ing to become the first brack 
mlumnus, as well as the first 
under. 30, to get elected. A 1965 
graduate of Hobart, McKee » 
mes from Scottsville, near: 
Rochester. 
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Our foreign assistance program was * wtvnt to mako it clear wo arc not aend- being presented to Congress, and yet wo 
instrumental in spreading the Green J n Jf combat troops to Laos, Wo have a to- aro expected to go on giving blank checks 
Revolution across the fields of the needy ^,ncl iT’^o^Thcv arc ^rvTnir tlioro for mllltary ventures without any con- 
nations. But the Job is nowhere near military attach on and no military pcrnormol grcssional scrutiny as to the Implicit- 
finished .There Is still much hunger ill who military nmlsinnco. They nro mill- tlons for our foreign policy vls-a-vls 
the world. tnry assistants to tho Iloyal Laotian Forces, Southeast Asia, Tills has been the sorry 

The Initial task of helping to provide . . . . story ever since our tragic and seemingly 

the fertilizer, pesticides, seeds, Irrigation fh ® c £\® , , m hor „f DSnrmnnd mil! endless intervention in Indochina began, 
and know-how must continue. But the ijl c v J „„ J, rumin^ ?n Ton4 n t t S ft 40 ’ mH and lfc ls finnily Umc tor P H ,n lhc Con- 
Green Revolution ls also taking on new lt ” y r a "?* l" ‘^enHv fetft two of Brcss to stand and “The buck 

directions. Hlgh-ylcld varieties of rice « iLn’m'.Xis one of whom was a ■•»!» here.” If the American people aro 
and wheat have helped boost overall JJJX.fJj? Snr to the Roval Armv 10 bc denied the facts about our foreign 
food production In the developing conn- eiirtv Togo's am/ the oilier a re- pollclcs - then H ls lndf:cd n norr V day tor 

tries by 14 percent in Just 3 years. As a ffiri ttaOB imnstaw representative democracy In this coun- 

result, new problems of grain storage E& J ^ a 10-dnr iMccta Wd to try. This appropriation bill and all others 
and shipment have emerged. The boun- ^Thev reported back to me that at w,th mUUary fundK 6l,ould be dcfcated 
tifulharvcsts have tended to benefit large “° a ®' haifofticAir Force's 48 000 men untU a fuU accountlnr? ls made *> tho 
landholders more than the subsistence ^ st aUoncd In Thailand are directly Co "f e *L T a " d ^ dlc Amarlcal ? pcop,e ’ 
laniici s, „ m hi« m whan Involved in nil' strikes over Laos, and that Mi. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 

There Is an additional problem When unknown number of U.S. military per- yesterday the House passed legislation 
we talk about hunger, we are not talk- gonncl are asslGllcd to Laos on ."tempo- to raise the celling on the national debt, 
ing about starvation alone. Relatively fvnm miHfnrv hner* in smith- 1 opposed this proposal because I be- 

few people arc starving to AhAm^rlcac^rries personnel Uevo what this Nation needs Is sound ft- 

death, but one person in every five in , tvirmurhnnt ta™ American nancial management, not just more debt 

the developing countries Id malnourished. X t a *™ 8 „°d forward air Sntrol- P»ed upon our existing Indebtedness. 
The result ls people physically and men- , P .„ “I Sf A mS miots flv m?s- As of the first quarter of 1970, the na- 

tell3 [ , b S trfr'm/mmafn iw^ih slons over Laos from carriers in the South «o«al debt totaled approximately $373 
arc unable to ««Mbuta ^ fully to the de- china Scft and from other Southeast Asla bllltonan $U-billon increase over ast 
velopment of their countries. One of the . year. The annual interest on this amount 

Pillars of our ald program ls rcsearch Mr ; chairman, these observations con- will cost the taxpayers $18 billion. 

™ ay! 5 * ppl °y^®^ b ! 11 HI“ d tl ^,P‘ < firm that the administration Is fully To facilitate economic recovery Con- 
rich food to minimize malnutiition. This commltting American personnel to the gress should cut unnecessary spending 
program has helped develop the corn, war m La * g and keepinR the facts care . rather than raising the public debt. This 

Soya ^ 1 ?l llk b « n( ? kn °7^ fully concealed from the American peo- is the surest route to national financial 

eased the suffering victims of the Ni- ple The SU bterfuge of reporting a mill- health. 

hwh tary unit as being assigned to Vietnam - Today, Congress has the opportunity 
helped ^^lop WS^ a wheat soy blend wlien is actually operational in Laos to facilitate economic stability not by in- 
Pf 51?^ Protein C ° h fu’ nnWeUv can only be called a massive deception, creasing tax liabilities, but by decreasing 
Jf. V vn v « one morc example of executive usurpa- Federal spending. It can do this by re- 

of Ncbiaska which seeks wheat vaiic- tion of the congressional prerogative to fusing to appropriate additional money 
ties which \yill contain more of the amino doo i arc W hcre in tho world American for foreign aid this year. This would not 
acids essential to a health diet. Already men shall be committed. These bo fatal to our foreign aid program; It 

almost 11,000 wheats have been tested ac ti V ltics arc largely carried on under would, however, help flush out the for- 

° pt ,° f i^ 00 o °;,.3,®Z the auspices of the CIA, and tho fact thatv/cign aid pipelines. Presently, In addition 

search is also underway to find stiains many 0Ul . military ^advisers M operate^ to the requests for authorizations and 

of corn which will supply similar basic Jn c i v m an clothing instead of khaki does appropriations, there is approximately 
dl ^nfr y nceGS * ... . 4U not lessen the implications of a massive $18.5 billion left from previous years 

This research, solutions to the new American involvement in Laos. lying unspent in the pipelines. These 

problems resulting from the very sue- Furthermore the estimated American funds fall in the following general cate- 

f Gr . e H T S.Hnn n H«ta ^ alr SOrtleS 0Ver La0S arC P0W PlaCed at 8° rleS: 

approximately 900 a day, seven times the unexpended balances in pipeline from prior 
pend in large measure upon oui foreign i eve i 0 f 2 years ago, at a cost of billions years for selected aid programs 

fl £ ‘ that of dollars to the American taxpayers. Foreign assistance (mutual 

iS n °^^ ma v5il la u e ^‘ 1 , Since the administration by design re- . security) — $4,450,366,000 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the j uses disclose the exact costs of our Export-Import Bank, uncom- 
House is not 1 entii*ely adequate to meet Laos involvement, as well as the com- comltted borrowing au- 

the needs and challenges Of helping mlttnont nf Am^rirnn trnrmt; it hprnmp<j thorlty 4,464,200,000 

ourselves through help to developing “gffl Bank ’ l0ng * 3 006 000 000 

mX^ avklhible^m/Tnoo/tan? toward mU1 . tary spendinc bllls like thls one until Export-Import'iank, Regu'la? • ' ’ ' 

“! I vr a r : l 2 , al ’p„ r > ,y ;a . rd we have a full and complete disclosure operation 346, 100,000 

that end and I uigo Its passage by the as ( 0 where this money ls going and Export-import Hank, Expan- ' 

HOUSC, why, fllcm Program 103, 200, 000 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I Furthermore, Secretary Laird testified Jntcr-Amcricnn Dovolopmont • 

urge a closer look at this bill which before an Appropriations Subcommittee 3.350,404,000 

comes before us as a foreign assistance 0 n March 10, 1970, that to the best of M l’„ l i" y ^,^?.„ 8 ,, a5lc0 ( , „, n nnn 

appropr atlon I refer specifically to the his knowledge there had been only one pu b n c 480 ‘("agriculture *’ ’ ' 

$350 million for military assistance and American military assistant killed in commodities) 861,426,000 

$272,500,000 for foreign military credit Laos to that date. If It ls Indeed true permanent muitory con- 

sales in titles I and II of H.R.. 17867. An that this is the only combat death that struction overseas 448,000,000 

examination of the committee report the Defense Secretary knows about, then Foreign Military credit Sales 

does not reveal much, but a study of the we must ask by what authorization and Fund 406, 216,000 

hearings held earlier this year brings out by whom ls this clandestine war being Development \ Rn nnn ^ 

wWch a S ?und3 wmb\nut ^ * WaE ® d ' We wby th f facts ca «' llo.ZlZ 

which these fund3 will be put. not be revealed to the American people, overseas Private luveatment * 

In testimony on American military ac- We must insist on being told what inde- corporation 135 , 800 , ooo 

tivity in Laos, Defense Secretary Laird pendent warmaking body exists within Peace Corps a7,X57,ooo 

claimed that our policies have not the executive branch of our Government. Education exchange ae,706.ooo 

changed for the past 4 years. He further The pertinent information is either international military head- 
explained; r ; deleted from the hearings, or it Is not quarter* ... * so, ooo, ooo 

- '■ / : : "; V : - • * ^ ' - '/V”' 

\ : * • ... ' ■. . • ‘ . - ■ 
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oOut questions on Laos answered 


c 


| .« As l0 u, e curr cnt relation- all the armed forces attacking "Besides these combat forces, 

By JOHN TITTMAN shi o j f orccS( |j,e enemy is on the liberated areas. They draw several thousand Americans are 
(Thii It the third of a series^/ defensive! although he is U P th« p,ans f ? r . the atla< * s > engaged in indirect combat, that 
of reports based on a ^oef-fmding^y^ter-attacking fiercely in an provide the logistics and give |s t |n activities directly supple- 
and good will visit to tho liber- effort to change the balance. the orders. menting the military operations. 

oted areas of loot, April 38- ,. 0n Apri i 16( our f orc es put ‘‘Second, the U.S. imperialists These include 2,000 trainers of 
Moy J, by o World Peace Court- ou[ of action General Vang Pao, arc using American personnel as the 'special forces.’ 200 person- j 
til delegation that Included the American-trained commander well as Asian forces in these at-nel for the CIA s’ Air America 
ovthorj 0 f “its 'special forces’ puppet tacks, and are solely responsible and Air Continental, and the 

* a troops. We understand Vang Pao for the bombings and wanton de-.3, 000 Americans working in 

A LIBERATED .AREA, is hospitalized at Udon Thani, struction of our country. IlISAID and USIS, the agencies 

Laos, April 29 (By air- -nuiiand, the main headquarters “Third, the U.s! imperialists f or ecohomic and psychological 
mail) — After a few hours*fn.\Ti which the American im- are using their so-called devel- warfare. Even the 101 Peace 

sleeD under mosauito nets Prists direct the aggression opment aid to expand and also, Corps people perform duties di-. 
Sleep unaer mosquiiu neib ^ .„ st LaQS strengthen the compradore strata, rectly connected with military 

in this cave, the World Apr n 24 our forces dis- to restore and reinforce the feu- operations. 

Peace Council delegates m^rated seven battalions of dal strata, to monopolize Lao "The Vientiane administration 
prepare for a briefing on -facial forces’ at Sam Thong, trade and prevent the develop- has no control over any of these 
the situation of Free Laos.br. they escaped to Van Viang ment of Lao economy, to sow forces. They take orders solely 
w „ hrpnlrfnct nn omplpt and Pak Sane. Our recent vie- dissension and hatred between from the U.S. headquarters base 

we DreaKiasi on uineiei, ^ . R thg P | ain of Jars put our three main ethnic groups in Thailand. Royal Army troops 

toast and coffee in time 6 ^ puppet ‘special forces’ out and our 68minorities, to pollute are used mainly for police work 
to greet Sisane Sisan, a 0 f ac tj 0tv and dealt a dedsive°ur culture with pornography and in the Vientiane-controlled areas, 
member of the Lao Com- blow to the enemy. But the U.S. trivia, and to set up so-called The so-called ‘civilian’ advisers 

mi ttee for World Peace. (imperialists are carrying out ‘prosperity zones’ and 'refugee take orders from the U.S. Em- 

A erarious Datient and round-the-clock bombing with B- camps’ holding one-fifth of the bassy in Vientiane, not from the 

. A , , , , ’ u t 1 52s in this entire area. Lao , population for forcibly im- Vientiane administration.” 

imperturbably cheerful man , ,,j n j s the 'Current pressing ouf young men into the The WPC delegates ask more 

at such an unreasonable m iiitary situation." puppet army and our young worn- questions, but since we are now 

hour in the morning, Si- 2 . When you spenk of the cn into brothels. long past the lunch hour, Mr. 

sane is the father of sev- 'enemy’ whom do you mean? .."Fourth, the U.S. Imperialists Sisan suggests that we put these 
en an intellectual and "American imperialism in the alone have blocked ana sabotaged off until another day, have lunch, 
erhnlar dirprtnrofhera- first place. But also the compra- everyagreerbeni reached between and begin an on-the-spot survey 
scholar, director of the ra dore p nd feudal e i cments whom Vientiane and our side to sit 0 f some, of the accomplishments 

dio and information ser- lhe u.S. imperialists have in- down and negotiate a settlement of people's power in the liberated 

vices of Free Laos, a play- 'stalled* in the Vientiane regime. ot the Lao question. In doing this areMt ; -■ y. • _ . ■ • ' 

Wright and composer of And of course the armed forces J£S. Imperialism has violated 

° * _ _ . . tho lORi# f!nnnir<l A i 


SOnffS He is widely trav- and political cadres carrying out the 1^54 Geneva Agreement 

,1..L their orders - including 12 Thai »hich d.d not _ sign. the IM 


eled Agreements on U. 

French. We set upon him K j h k t s Japanese so- which it did sign, and the most 

* l L i! T * . _ . n nmnniiMi neinAinlAc nf mlnmn. 


Laos 


With questions. t called ‘aid’ forces and Sa|gon ^erOary principles of intema- 

1. What is the present situation puppet troops. ^ ^Official U.S. sources deny 


in Laos? 


Up to last November there VIIICia 
re 147 battalions of puppet , r ? cric ? ns 


are involved in com- 


are. What 


"At present the liberated areas W€ T e w 101,5 UI ^r^bat yet yon say they 

fnrm , nf thA ™..nirv and mercenary troops operating say mey 

w,™ oXhot It” eoruiS.J nsainstet. about 60,™ men. But - «»* >» — • 

roughly three million. That is g**** “We consider our information 

to say, people’s power Is estab- 2 k n d ...atl. reliable. We know that at least 


Ilshed in Btl of the country's U.S. Green Beret officers 

1.078 villages and probably now . consider Ameri- an< * mcn are actively directing 

in »,62* of its 13,062 hnmloU - ’’ *”f‘ and. porticlpating In operaUtnts 


c 


III O.UMT VI I VO IO.VW liaillivia , t •• .1 .1 u,,u Ml ujdh,i«nvMiy 

mostly in the Jungles and .moun- imperialism, rather than the of the so _ ca |j c d ‘special forces.’ 

tains, me U.S. imperialists con yientiane compradore and leu- In additjon no smaU part of 

trol through the Vientiane ad-<j a * elements and their H°ya | the U.S. Airforce personnel in 
ministration one-third of the coun-Army and mercenaries, the ma ' n Thailand are directly involved, 
try with half of the population, en ^my?^ * . And we have grounds for believ-j 

mainly in the plains and deltas, First, the U.S. • imperialists j n g u.S. Airforce personnel in 
and with 1,235,000 of the coun provide all the arms, south Vietnam, Okinawa. Guam 

try’s 1,129,000 acres ,of *rable^ ac y pay . in f . J*and the Seventh Fleet are also! 


J try 


land.. 


’•ju— 'iu. fA-diiu MIC ocvcuui riccv flic aiw , 

* upplie8 . * nd lra - ining ^participating In bombing' atUcksJ 

on Laos. 
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.A SpGcial Snap 


j Noam Chomsky 


v ■■■■; • ; inevitable concomitant, toward harsh I begun in May, 1 964, and the intensive 


; repression and defiance of law at 
1 home. . , v ■■ ■' • * 


bombardment of North and South 
Vietnam that followed in February; 
1965, make use of bases in Thailand, 


i |n 1947, commenting on the risine Hide The invasion of Cambodia by the > u ‘h Vietnam, Okinawa, the Philip- 
i of ••anti-Communist” hysteria in the United States and its Saigon subsidiary pinc *’ and ^“ a ’ not to speak of the 
1 United States, John K. Fairbank made comes as no surprise, in the light of ? aval units **! at contro1 ,he " 0U " d * 
the following perceptive observation*:, recent events in Southeast Asia. Since; ,ne oceans. The control center for the 

■ : l96Si lhc united States has steadily bombing of North Vietnam and North- 

1 Our fear of Communism, partly as ' escalated the war in Laos, both on the' J“ n ^ aos * s * n . Thailand, presumably, at 
an expression of our general fear , ground, as the CIA-sponsored Clandes\/ Udorn airbase. In 1968, the bombing/ 
of the future, will continue > o ; t ine Army swept through the Plain of of Laos greatly increased in intensity, 

; -p inspire us o aggressi i Jars in . late 1969, and from the air., when . aircraft formerly employed 

j Communist policies in Asia and ■ When the report of the Symington “against North Vietnam were shifted i~. } ■ 

(elsewhere, (andl the American; subcommittee on Laos was finally the bombardment of Laos. In 1969,’ 

, people will be led to think and | , released on April 20, the Washington? the bombing of Northern Laos was / 

winnrtrl'n'fanti-CrirnmunUt eovern- ' I Post carricd thc front-page headline: i again greatly intensified as infiltralion / 

ments in Asia will somehow de- / US fi/cr/ tocrc tv* l ji« I t ^ the so-called a Ho Chi Minh i 

fend the American way of life.' I DISCLOSES . The headline was * Trail. Most of this area has long been * 

i This line of American policy will yi. accurate; other evidence, to which 1* under Pathet Lao control. - " •*;; 

" : lead to American aid to establish M shall return in a later article, shows As a glance at the map makes clear, . * 
regimes which attempt to suppress j ! .that the subcommittee hearings seri- the bombing of Northern Laos takes , 


regimes which attempt to suppress j j .that the subcommittee hearings seri- the bombing of Northern Laos takes , 
the popular movements in In- rj ously understate the scale, and the . i ; “ Z. 7T^ 

donesia, Indochina, the Philip- lj grim effects, of the American escala- Vk- i”TI T ^ 

I pines, and China.... Thus, after!! tion , This American escalation pro- Ho Chi Minh Trail and has no dire.. 

; setting out to fight Communism in J voked a response by the Pathct Lao / connec ‘* on to th f c * n *> uth Vjc 

n A «a. the Amencn people Wri! be ,; and N<Jf|h Vietnam, who now control " 3 ™: 11 “ faC *’ greeted agar.- 

/ ( obliged in the end to fight the r civilian targets and has resulted iv. 

!' peoples of Asia. - more of Laos than ever before, and led ; a i mos t total destruction of most set- 

’£■/. This American aggression abroad 7 to devastatlon and population removal ;: t i ed areas an( j forced evacuation of;; 
! : will be associated with an increas- j; ° n a vast seale. . • / much of the population. Where people'-' 

1 j ing trend toward anti-Communist / .The destabilising event in Cambodia— rema i n . they live, for the most part, in. 

; authoritarianism within the United assiduously ignored by President Nix: j caV es and tunnels. According to Amer- / 

States, which its victims will call •; on in his speech of April 30 announc- i j can Embassy figures, the population ' 

; fascism and which may eventually ing the American invasion J -was the . remaining in the Pathet Lao zones is 

j make it impossible to have discus- ■ right-wing coup of March 18 which- over a million, well over a third of the : 

I r a f'u m ° will I; K ' overthrew Prince Sihanouk and drove population of Laos. There may be as 

American fascism will tome, if t j n to’ an alliance with the Cam- manv as *hree-auarters of a million 

comes, because American liberals ' nil , QP - J V a V ftrCCK1Uartcrs 01 * nnmon 

have joined the American public in j bod,an ' eft and \ " S V ?T “ J refugees in the govern ment-controfad 

- / .f movements of Laos and, Vietnam. a r*&c th# ninm»e 


American fascism will come, if it 
comes, because American liberals 
have joined the American public in 
a fear of Communism from abroad 
rather than fascism at home as the 
chief totalitarian menace. 1 


overdrew ranee omanou* ana arove population of Laos. There may be as 
him into; an alliance with the Cam- ' many as three-quarters of a million 
bodian left and the mass popular '■ refugees in the govern ment-controfcrd 
movements of Laos and. Jflelnam,^ areas . Xhc plancs (hat attack Northen: 
which are dominated by left-wing; Laos are based in Thailand, whcrV»s 
forces. The coup, and the events that the bombing of Southern Laos (includ*. 


; These remarks have proved to be followed, must be understood as a. ing the “Ho Chi Minh Trail*') brig- 
accurate. The events of the past few further step in the internationalization inates from Danang, PIciku, and the] 
weeks reveal, once again, how the of the Vietnam war. However, the Seventh Fleet. Now the Thai bases are/ 
American policy of M anti-Commun- coup should also be seen in the also being used to bomb Cambodia, 3 
isnT'-to be more precise, the effort to context of developments internal to /’•• ‘ * ' ' 

prevent the development of indigenous Cambodia over, the past several years. HP \ " . • * *. * " , 

movements that might extricate their These factors are, of course, inter-^ American escalation of the 
societies from the integrated world related. - , ^ f/* 05 P ro Y9ked a response by the; 

system dominated by American capital- Since early 1964 the United States .• Communist .forces, which now control^ 

I draws the American government, step, has been conducting Us war in Indo- c . cv cr before. (I shall, 
f by fateful step, into an endless war china from sanctuaries scattered from j ■ • T 
! against the people of Asia , 4 and, an an Thailand to .Okinawa, the bombard- 1 

’ ’.Ijneiil ! Uoi, ;j whkh appeals jo >vs ! 
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From the City of Lies 


Murray Kempton *.7 

Washington \\ 

Mr. Nixon, who has his nightmares / 
while he is wide awake, cannot sleep at 4 
four o’clock the morning of Saturday, M 
May 9; telephones and arouses Helen Xj 
Thomas, the United Press’s White House . j 
correspondent, to talk about her prede- 
ccssor, who committed suicide a month ' / 

. ago; leaves her at last in peace to lurch 
off to the Lincoln Memorial and a con- ;; 
versation with the young waiting, as he j ;; 
puts it, “to shout your slogans in the * j 
Ellipse.” 

Joan Pelletier, a Syracuse University VJ 
student, remembers the encounter: - j 
‘ “Here we come from a university that’s 
completely uptight, on strike, and/,..] 
when we told him where we are from, ■ 
* he talked about the football team, and 
when someone said he was from Califor- v ! 
, hia, he talked about surfing.” (The New rXI 
York Times , May 10.) 

W lint tiiMB >1 Via Vinrl In Kl«nr/l . t 1 


'7 “I suppose that some might say 1 was 
Y 'nervous,’ but I knew these were simply \ 
: ;j ( the evidences of preparing for battle. 
There is, of course, a fine line to be ob- , 

| served. One must always be keyed up 
/; j for battle but he must not be jittery. He * 
•\ij is jittery only when he worries about 
>«ji- the natural symptoms of stress.” 

■;;‘j So Mr. Nixon is most confident about 
.himself when there stir in his interior j 

> those symptoms which can only alarm j 
;\ij every sober person around him. 

j We are ruled then by a night mind of 
r : Vj .this sort. Its exegesis and explanation to 
\J the concerned arc a major’chore of Henry 
Kissinger, Mr. Nixon’s assistant for Na- 
XX tional Security Affairs. Kissinger is sup- 

> 1 posed to have said recently that every _ 

war has its casualties and that he is re- , 
: j signed to being a casualty of this one; 
/;! but he seems to bear his martyrdom 
/j with marked equanimity. The day after 
j;*Mr. Nixon moved into Cambodia, Kis^ 

** singer made his contribution to the pub- 


. .. , » * *j * vi _ — 4 i mi. niA vii i ivnu i uv va uuuuia. *\iy 

. What /"J . , f W , N T ■ made his contribution to the pub- 

tr ° op . er J" something to the, -j * lunching for two hours at 

effect that *i guess you miss those col- . . „ . 


‘ dered whether Hanoi might be aroused 
to reprisal by any such slash at its jugu- 
lar. His reply, tailored to cover such 
alarms, did not remotely fit Mr. Nixon’s 
immediately previous image of North , 
Vietnam’s “intransigent and belliger- 
ence.” Instead he reminded his ques- * 
tioners of Hanoi’s fidelity to our under- : 
standing that its froops will not cross . 
the demilitarized zone, which “is, in 
fact , the only ground sanctuary from ;, 
which they can threaten our forces in 
Vietnam,” 

The other monument to Kissinger’s 
flexibility of response has been his es" 
tablishment of a designation for the 

. Cambodian venture, which is not an “in-* 
vasion” but a “technical incursion.” 
This term became immediately popular 
' with those few persons with whom the : 
enterprise was popular. Senator Tower 
of Texas, for example, took at once to 
’ describing it as this “incursion,” drop- 
ping Kissinger’s modifier. It is curious, 


lard greens,” '.! 

Memories keep intruding like uneasy ‘.jj 
ghosts-memories of Six Crises ,* that:/ 
curious confession which Mr. Nixon 
'disguised as a memoir of prideful..; 
occasions and which went largely. un-V 
attended in 1962 because then he had j 
little place in history except as a- j 
/national disaster that no one thought Y? 
could ever happen. \\ 

••When a man has been through even a y 
minor crisis,’’ Mr, Nixon reflected then, • 
“he learns not to worry when his mu$-“. ( 
cles tense up, his breathing comes faster, X. 
his nerves tingle, his stomach churns, his J. 
temper becomes short, his nights are 4?.; 
sleepless. He recognizes such symptoms f 
as the natural and healthy signs that his ' v 
system is keyed up for battle. Fair from ‘ 

■ worrying when this happens, he should . ( 
worry when it does not,” ] 

There had been the moment, during j 
.the pursuit of Alger Hiss, when he \ 
", .. began to notice the inevitable X j 
' symptoms of tension. I was 'mean* to # j 
i live with at home and with my friends. I 
was quick-tempered with members of . J 
my staff. I lost interest in eating and/ ! 


lie cairn oy luncmng lor iwo nours ai that these two academicians should each 
the Sans Souci.Jl isnaturallhat the jour-. have bought that this substitute would 

I * . — . I ! L' . 1- — l — — .. . „ t- _ I V 


nalists cling to him; he is a symbol of 
that continuity of our national policies,^ 
•/ according to which the same advisers 
> counsel an infinite variety of Presidents. 

: Kissinger’s background briefings are 
instruments to support-if not often to , 
X comport with-Mr. Nixon’s public X 
;! speeches. His system seems to be to of- 
, fer persons discontented with the public 
* . explanation the semiprivate alternative 


elevate the tone of the affair, “incur- 
sion” being a word rather more pejora- 
tive than, “invasion,” inescapably echo-; 
ing the burglary statutes as it does. 
Higher civilizations invade while barbari- ; 
ans incur. The New Webster definition 
of “incursion” is: “a running in, into, or 
against; hence a hostile entrance into a C 
territory; a sudden invasion; raid, in-' 


of its direct opposite. On April 30 we t road.” Dictionary instances of its usage 
had Mr. Nixon presenting an enemy I run to expressions of outrage or con- 


* “concentrating his main forces in these . 
;j sanctuaries where they arc building up 
to launch massive attacks” on our 
V troops in South Vietnam, The next day, 
:* . Kissinger could describe this same ene- 
my as one who, far from threatening 
South Vietnam, was actuall y “dcbouch- 
> j ing” westward-which ought to suggest 
; | that he had fewer troops in this area of 

V j massive build-up than he had had two 

‘‘ i weeks before. ** 

; “Tonight,” * Mr. Nixon had said, 

■ “American -and South' Vietnamese 
J troops will attack the headquarters for 

V j the entire Communist military opera-, 


more difficult. 


tempt for the sort of creatures who do . 
such things: the-New Webster’s example- 
is a sentence of Justice Cardozo’s from a 
tort opinion involving an incursion of 
pigs; the Shorter Oxford’s is from Mil- j 
ton (“Against the Scythian, whose in- . 
cprsions wild / Have wasted Sog- l 
diana . . , 

This is territory which is tech- 
nically inside Cambodia, complete- ^ 

; ly occupied by. North Vietnamese , >X 
\ forces, containing very little Cam* \ 
bodkin population if any ... “ * 

- . -Henry Kissinger, April 30* ' ! 


1 R00070003000 1 - 


'itions of journalist, who woh- 


ooatjjnoftaf 
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Laos Could Become Second Cambodia 


By Jack Anderson 

The ouster of Cambodia’s 
Prince Sihanouk has stirred 
up plots in Laos to dump 
Prince Souvanna Phouma and 
set up a Cambodian-style mili- 
tary government. This could 
repeat the Cambodian crisis 
all over again in Laos, with 
dangerous consequences for 
j the U.S. 

\ Intelligence reports warn 
;that rightist Laotian leaders 
have been encouraged by the 
.Cambodian experience to at- 
tempt a similar takeover in 
their country. They are weary 
of the aging Souvanna 
Phouma who, like Sihanouk, 
has put on a show of out- 
ward neutrality. But just as 
Sihanouk permitted secret in- 
cursions by the North Viet- 
namese, Souvanna Phouma al- 
lowed the Americans to oper- 
ate in Laos. 

The Kremlin had promised 
both leaders that the North 
Vietnamese would leave their 
countries after the Vietnam 
War was settled. But as the 
encroachments increased, the 
two princes, lost faith in the 
Soviet promise and concluded 
that the North Vietnamese 
would never dear oiit volun- 
tarily. 


increasingly to the U.S. to 
save Laos from the Commu- 
nist crunch. But Sihanouk 
flew to Moscow and Peking to 
enlist support in getting the 
North Vietnamese out of Cam- 
bodia. While he was on this 
mission, he was deposed by 
the generals he left behind. 
Now he has joined the same 
forces, ironically, that he had 
tried to remove. 


Secret Understanding 

Washington and Moscow 
reached a setret under- 
standing, meanwhile, to keep 
still about the U.S. interven- 
tion in Laos, As long as the 
U.S. didn’t officially acknowl- 
edge its clandestine opera- 
tions, the Kremlin agreed to 
ignore them. 

The Russians, as they had 
promised Sihanouk and Sou- 
vanna Phouma, also guaran 
teed there would be no North 
Vietnamese takeover of Laos 
and Cambodia. Both the So 
viet and Americans agreed to 
endeavor, at least, to confine 
the war to South Vietnam 

At no time did the U.S. wish 
to expand the Vietnam con- 
flict Into a full-scale Indo- 
china war. Restricting the bat- 
tlefield to South Vietnam, 


for the Communists. It meant 
that the U.S. could never 
really win the war. For it is 
impossible to defeat an enemy 
who can escape across the bor- 
der into sanctuaries. 

In 1964, the North Vietnam- 
ese began enlarging their sanc- 
tuary privileges in Laos by at- 
tacking the Plain of Jars and 
increasing the Infiltration 
down the Ho Chi Minh spider- 
web of trails. 

The U.S, countered by step 
ping up its clandestine activi- 
ties and .bombing the infiltra- 
tion routes. After the bombing 
of North Vietnam was halted 
in 1968, the U.S. simply moved 
the sorties across the border 
and concentrated the full fury 
upon Red targets in Laos. 


Souvanna Phouma ; turned l however, also had advantages 


CIA Secret Army 

The Central Intelligence 1 
Agency, meanwhile, has subsi- 
dized, a secret army in Laos 
under Gen Vang Pao, a vulgar 
ex-French Army sergeant, 
whose 14,000 fighting men 
have been recruited largely 
from the minority Meo tribes. 

The secret i army is head- 
quartered at the -multi-mil- 
lion-dollar CIA base of Long 
Cheng. A steady stream of Air 
America and Continental Al: 
Services j planes, under CIA 


and AID contracts, haul food, 
munitions and‘ the monthly 
payroll for Vang Pao’s troops*! 

Stories have now leaked out 
about his clandestine army, 
describing it accurately as the 
only effective fighting force in 
Laos on the American side. 
Yet my reporter in Indochina; 
Les Whitten, reports from 
Vientiane: 

"The sad fact is that all the 
millions expended upon Vang 
Pao’s mercenaries have not 
convinced one responsible 
U.S. official in Saigon or Ven- 
tiane that this land of 2.8 mil- 
lion people can be defended 
for more than a few weeks by 
the secret army against a de- 
termined Communist attack. 

"The Communist Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese control 
Jlialf of Laos and clearly could 
"take over the other half al- 
most at will.” 

Whitten add's that "the fa- 
bled CIA forces, which liberal 
senators regard as some kind 
of powerful presence in Laos, 
are made up, in fact, of time 
servers, a few brilliant intelli- 
gence men and a larger num- ( 










r of ex-servicemen who are j 
harassed as any Washing- 
on bureaucrats simply trying, 
to carry out routine duties. < < * 

O 1970, BtU-MeClur# Bn idiot* Xm/ 


i? 
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march ii, 1968 , pathet lao troops overran 
the secret American radar base at Phou Pha Thi 
along the North Vietnamese border in north- 
eastern Laos. The base had been constructed in 
late 1964, shortly after the Gulf of Tonkin incident, to 
guide U.S. aircraft flying from Thailand to their targets in 
r North Vietnam and to release their bomb loads electroni- 
cally. Pha Thi was also used as a base for rescue helicopters, 
and according to the San Francisco Chronicle, “American 
Air Force and CIA personnel used the valley landing strip as 
the base for American-led teams of Meo mercenaries enter- 
, ing North* Vietnam on special harassment missions.” These 
teams were also used to attack the Pathet Lao administra- 
tive headquarters in Samneua province. 

The existence of the base at Pha Thi, besides being a clear 
violation of the 1 962 Geneva Accords on Laos, demon- 
strates an essential aspect ot the war which has long been 
understood by both sides (if not by the American public): 
the war in Vietnam and the war in Laos, Thailand and Cam- 
bodia are the same war. They cannot, as some U.S. senators 
have naively, or deceptively, suggested, be fought or re- 
solved in isolation from one another. As early as 1955, the 
U.S. was organizing an all-Southeast Asian front against 
communist revolutions (SEATO). By the late ’50s, there 
were U.S. armed and advised Thai and South Vietnamese 
troops fighting the Pathet Lao in Laos. For its part, the 
Pathet Lao had helped the Viet Minh in the struggle against 
French colonial rule in Indochina, and after the neutralist 
' coalition broke down in Laos in 1958-59, the Pathet Lao 
once more turned to the North Vietnamese for aid as the 
U.S. pushed a war of extermination by the Royal Laotian 
Government (RLG) against the Laotian revolutionaries. 
While they are fighting for a revolution within the context 
of Laotian society, then, the Pathet Lao have historically 
also been engaged in an Indochina-wide struggle, by virtue 
of the very scale on which the war against them has been 
fought. 

The U.S. has consistently justified its actions in Indochina 
by saying that it was defending Laos and South Vietnam 
from North Vietnamese aggression. This argument has no 
. more validity in respect to Lacs than it does to South Viet- 
nam. The Pathet Lao is an indigenous revolutionary move- 
ment and North Vietnamese aid to the Pathet Lao has been 


in direct response to American intervention in the Laotian 
civil war. Indeed, the real- subversion in Laos has been the 
virtually complete take-over by the CIA of the Laotian 
' government administration and army and the creation of an 
economy which is almost totally dependent on United 
States aid. 

[A REVOLUTION IS BORN] ’ 

TT"N LAOS AS IN Vietnam, an anti-French independence 
• l movement emerged immediately, after the surrender of 
the Japanese, who had occupied Indochina during 
World War II. In coordination with similar moves in 
Cambodia and Vietnam, the Laotian resistance seized 
power in one provincial capital after another, starting in 
•Vientiane. On September 1 , 1945, Prince Phetsarath pro- 
claimed the rupture of ties with France and declared the . 
independent kingdom of Luang Prabang. He appointed a 
provisional national assembly, and an independent and uni- 
fied Laos had a short-lived nominal existence. 

On September 1 7, however, the King of Laos announced 
the continuance of the French protectorate, dismissing 
Phetsarath, who then set up a provisional government of . 
Lao Issara (Free Laos), in which Souvanna Phouma-later 
to lead the "neutralists”— and Souphanouvong— later to lead 
the Pathet Lao-held important posts. Unwilling to lose 
their holdings in Indochina, the French began working their 
way up from the south (the Allies having agreed to let the 
Kuomintang occupy northern Indochina), decimating the 
Lao Issara troops and forcing the provisional government 
into exile in Bangkok. The French then resumed control of 
Laos and began to reorganize the Laotian units of the 
French army, instituting a draft of Laotians to aid the • 
French in their fight against the Viet Minh. 

Souphanouvong, Souvanna Phouma and Phetsarath w;ere 
all brothers (Souphanouvong a half-brother of the others), 
and they had all received engineering degrees in France. 
Phetsarath represented the royalist, more traditionalist 
ideology and interests in Laos. Souvanna Phouma was the 
republican, the neutralist; and Souphanouvong was already 
a leftist. 

Souphanouvong, future leader of the Pathet Lao, had 
been in France during* the Popular Front in 1937 , and had 
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Europo; Egcberg returned, canceling a Rus- 
sian trip. 

Asked about reports that ho was asked to 
resign, English sald^last week: "Number one, 
no comment, Number two, I don't deny (It) 

Immediately on his resignation, his Job 
was removed from civil service and made 
appointive, A hlgh-lovel official in the same 
agency said: 

"The politics is getting more naked. I can 
assuro you there has never beforo been the 
political check there is now—down to the 
GS-14 level." (GS-Hs start at $19,643 or 
more.) 

The appointment of a now director of 
mental health services. Dr. Claudo Thornes; 
the nomination of Dr. Morris Chafetz of Bos- 
ton as director of alcoholism programs; tho 
search for a now director of mental health 
training — all havo received political checks. 

"I’vo Voted on Both Sides’* 


>ase 2001/03/04: CIA-RQP80-Q160 

SIONAL RECORD — Extensions of Ret 

The national advisory counoll — highly dls- \ THE 
turbed — Is to meet with Under Secretary \ n 


emarks 


ay 28, 1970 


So, of course, did the appointment lost 
week of English’s successor, Dr. Vernou Wil- 
son, director of health affairs at tho Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Wilson says: **I don’t con- 
sider myself either a Democrat or a Republi- 
can I’ve voted on both sides. From my point 
of view, this Is not a political appointment.” 

But Wilson was clearly found “acceptable,” 
said a Missouri Democratic congressional 
aide. **He’s a good man. Ho has no discover- 
able politics. But he’s not going to rock any 
boats.” 

The administration screening of health 
and scientific appointments la really no se- 
cret. according to Dr. Stanley Yolles, director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
“It is the stated policy of thLs administration 
to appoint as many Republicans as possible. 
There is screening of scientific appointments 
throughout the department,*' he said* 

According to repeated rumors* and manyi 
predictions by knowlcdgoablo persons, both 
Yolles and Dr. Robert Marston, director of the 
National Institutes of Health, are currently 
being screened Both are said to be "slated 
to go, Inside months.” 

Report Denied 

Marston is out of the country. An aide 
called the rumors about him "untrue.” 

"No one has said a single, solitary thing 
to me,” Yolles said. "But I’ve heard the ru- 
mors. There’s one that my successor bias 
already been picked." 

Yolles Is on the bad books of HEW higher- 
ups for two reasons. He opposes much of an 
on-golng decentralization of NIMH activities 
to regional offices. Opponents call this "the 
start of NEMH’s dismemberment ” 

* Yolles or his aides lost year helped inspire 
both House and Senate to Insert in NIMH 
legislation a veto power for tho National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council — a citizen and 
expert board— over regional decisions affect- 
ing one of NIMH’s proudest programs. 

This Is the program to establish and partly 
support community mental health centers, 
which are local clinics to give emergency 
and day care to help keep mental patients 
out of hospitals. By July, 400 such centers 
will have boon funded. 

Early in his administration, President 
Nixon ordered that ils many federal programs 
as possible bo returned to "gross roots” con- 
trol. An HEW task force under Deputy Undor 
Secretary Fred V. Malek Is trying to do so, 


"POWER rLAY 


It sees putting the mental health centers 
under IIEWs 10 regional offices as "better 
administration, closer to tho people.” The 
program’s directors at NIMH see it as a 
"power play" to put what has beon an $80- 
mlUlon-a-year program under tho real con- 
trol of HEW's nonmedlcftl regional directors — 
appointees close to state and local pressures. 

In any case, mental health center con- 
struction decisions wore regionalized March 
31; staff matters are slated to be regional hied 
July* I. 


Tho national advisory counoll — highly dls- \ 
turbed — Is to meet with Under Secretary i 
Malek in June. It also believes he intends 
to regionalize NIMH training grants, which 
support G5 porccnt of tho training of all 
mental health professionals. 

In a letter to Dr. Robort Stubblefield of 
tho University of Texas, council secrotary, 
Finch recently denied this intention. But 
a council member says; "That doesn't fit 
his directives.” 

"funded last" \ 

NIMH Is an agency with a degree of in- 
dependence and strength that montal health 
forces fought hard to create. Mental hoalth, 
they claim, Is commonly submerged under 1 
general medical or administrative direction, 
"funded Inst and Iraat." | 

Take away tho menial health centers and 
the $llU-mlUUm training program, notes 
Yolles, and "about all you’d huvo loft*' is 
about $87 million currently financing re- 
search and n few other small programs, hard- 
ly a strong NIMH. 

NIMH as a whole Is to bo funded at just ' 
$340.6 million in fiscal 1971 by the Nixon 
budget, well below 1970's $360.3 million. 1 
There are to be no new community mental 
health center grants. 

Narcotic and alcohol addiction programs 
are to rise a bit from $29.4 million to $36.6 
million. But "for community treatment of 
narcotics In 1970, I havo Just $4 million 
left," Yolles said, "and $10 million in valid 
community requests.” As It happens Secre- 
tary Finch — In a memo to editors last week — - 
said, "President Nixon has designated May 
24. through 30 as Drug Abuse Prevention 
Week,” 

Staff appointments are not tho only place 
there has been HEW political pressure. A 
year ago Dr. Jack Weinberg, director of the 
Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, was asked 
to accept renomlnatlon for an advisory com- 
mittee on aging. Then he was asked about , 
his politics. 

"I said, T worked for Sen. McCarthy', ” he 
reports. "I was not reappointed." 

This happened "in some cases" but Is no 
longer going on, said a department source. 

Higher-ups forced the transfer of longtime 
civil servant Clifford Johnson as NIH public 
Information director, presumably to make 
way for a political appointee. But last week 
Marston announced appointment of Storm 
Whaley, University of Arkansas vice president 
for health sciences — and a Democrat — as a 
new "director of communications” publio 
and scientific. 

"Since the news got out about Joe Eng- 
lish,” another source said, "people have been 
getting phone calls and tender care. We've 
. . seen appointments going through in the last 
, few days after hanging fire since November." 

The screening system, however, remains— 
this Republican administration’s response* 

It seems, to tho fact that a majority of men- 
tal health workers and acadomlo research 
and health typos happen to bo Democrats. 

Health Democrats and health doves are giv- 
ing the administration still more probioms. 
For months, thcro has been an NIH-NIMH 
clerk- and-professlonal Moratorium Commlt- 
tco opposing tho Vietnam war— -a bold move \ 
In a part of tho government whore there was 
rarely political expression before for fear of 
political retaliation. 

Last week the movement spread to the 
NIMH-Natlonal Institute of Nourologlcal 
Disease-National Eye Instituto Assembly of 
Scientists — MDs and PhDs. They voted 164 to 
23 to oppose U.8. involvement in Cambodia, 
the first time this group has evor taken » 
nonmodical political position, 

<Tn every way," reported an Assembly doo- 
. tor, "people hero are getting more disturbed. 
*Td predict you havon't soon anything yet 
in the way of rebellion," 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S FAILURE 
TO LEARN FROM HISTORY 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN STATINTL 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday , May 25, 1970 

Mr. . LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
someone said that history repeats itself, 
the first time as tragedy, the second time 
as farce. It Is hard to say whether with ; 
President Nixon's decision to invade 
Cambodia wc are in the tragic or the 
farcical phase of the Vietnam war. May- 
bo wo arc in between, because as Mr, 
Nixon recited the worn arguments that 
have been used to Justify so many mis- ■ 
taken actions one did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

By now it is obvious to nearly every- 
one that our course in Vietnam has been 
based on demonstrably faulty political 
analysis* fallacious historical analogies, 
and outmoded perceptions of the Inter- 
national political landscape and our 
strategic interests within it. 

I am in the Record two ar- 
ticles t hat the tragicomical 

nature of th* %S. r.v.nuttra tion's f a 1 1 u re 
to learn from ftivtvry its reliance on 
arguments and c oncepvhT-5 that have 
been repudiated by events. The articles— 
one serious, the other satirical — are. by t 
Prof. Hans J. Morgen thau, who has' 
been perhaps the most profound and 
prescient critic of the war from its begin- 
ning, and Robert H. Yoakum. They ap- 
peared in the May 23 issue of the New 
Republic. 

The articles follow: 

Saving Pack in Indochina: 

I — Mr. Nixon's Gamble 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

It would be uncharitable, and redundant, 
to dwell in detail upon the factual defi- 
ciencies and logical inconsistencies of Mr. 
Nixon's April 30th speech. What shall one say 
of an authoritative exposition by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the Cambodian 
situation that manages not even to men- 
tion tho source of tho trouble, the overthrow 
of Sihanouk? Or what shall one make of 
the President's statement that we are after 
"the heart of the trouble,” the enemy’s head- 
quarters for all of South Vietnam, while, 
when these headquarters cannot be found, 
both the Vice President and the Secretary 
of Defense assure us that of course they 
cannot be found since they are mobile? . 
However, Mr. Agnew assures us on "Face the 
Nation” of May 3 that we found a "laundry 
facility" and largo stores of "freshly laun- 
dorod uniforms,” and Bob Hope warns us on 
tho "Tonight" show of May 4 that if Cam- 
bodia falls India will go and "boforo you 
know It wo will bo fighting In Staton Island." 
Ostensibly Mr. Hope was not Joking, but 
nolthor wore Messrs. Agnew and Nixon; or 
wore all thrpo of them trying to be funny 
with tongue-ln-chcck? 

Yot tho farcical aspects of these presenta- 
tions only serve to give poignancy to the 
tragedy present and Impending. Mr. Nixon 
Is caught In a dilemma caused by two ir- 
reconcilable impulses. On the one hand, ho . 
wants to disengage from Vietnam; on the 
other hand he wants to disengage only in 
circumstances which, if they don’t carry 
tho substance, at least convey tho appear- 
ance, of a political victory. And political vic- 
tory for him means the stabilization Of the 
Thlou regime as the legitimate govormnont 
of South Vlotnam, But this conception of 
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Laotian guerrillas- cut; 
Ho Chi Minli " trait ’ 


n 


v . , Py T. AtWVCKLE in Vientiane 

V SOCIAL liflori ‘" 1 guerrilla units'- with '’American 
advisers, vycre yesterday cutting the Ho Chi Minh - 
Laos nCdr R ° Ut ° 25 * out9,de Tangvai village in Southern 


Thr mission of the two bat* 
tali-ons in Savannakhet province 
is to search for arms and food 
caches. 

After the guerrillas swept 
till rough Tangvai before launch- 
ing their operation, North Viet- 
namese troops who had earlier 
retreated re-occupied the vil- 
lage. 

Laos warped North Vietnam 
1 yesterday that ■ any. attempt to 
capture an important govern- 
nienl-flcld town could lead to 
the ertd of the 1062 Geneva ac- 
cords guaranteeing v the, king- 
|. dom’s neutrality. > u ■ 

Mr Sisouk Na Champassak, 
Minister of Finance and perm* 
anent representative of- the 
Prime Minister at the Defence 
Ministry, told the ofllclal Lao 
news agency that any North, 
Vietnamese plaits to take the i 
town of Paravane could have 
sdrlous repercussions on. the 
internal politics of Laos* . 

CIA leads units 


The Americans' end South" 
Vietnamese are hitting a Com- 
rmmist base area in Laos close 
to the *' 'tri-border ," where Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam 
meet. This is just north of re- 
cent American operations in the 
Sc San river valley in Cambodia- 
The operations in Laos are 
$a|d to be necessary to prevent 
reinforcements and _ supplies 
reaching tho Communists lri‘ 
Cambodia and to prevent the 
Communists t rebuilding their 
sanctuaries there, 

a ^ *nd through It 

Amerlcii which bearg the brunt 


RovJ! Th «' 


In yesterday's operation were 
11 special guerrilla units 0 from 
a secret army led and paid 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. American advisers 
with these units work for the 
Agency. They are armed and 
advise and carry .out similar 
functions to American Army 
adviscirs. /' 

This use of C l A employees! 
permits the Nixon Administra- 
tion to technically deny that 
, American troopS- are In Laos, 
i .The Tnnfi v ai-qpcrH!cipn is In con- 
Junction w th other South; Viet- 
namese and American operations 
In Laos and Cambodia. - • )" 
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By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 
, Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE— Laotian special 
guerrilla units with American 
advisers are cutting portions of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail in south- 
ern Laos, informed sources said 
today. 

Two battalions of Lao guerril- 
las are hitting Route 23 on the 
western flank of the trail outside 


As in other military regions in 
Laos, it is the CIA and through it 
the United States which bears 
the brunt of all military opera- 
tions. 

The Royal Lao Army does 
nothing except hold a few defen- 
sive positions. 

The Pakse substation is run by 
an American counter-insurgency 
expert. He was once a colonef in 


of Tangvai Village in Savannak- j;!* 10 Army, served with dis- 
het Province. .tinction m the Congo, retired; 

“Their mission is to hit Route 
23 and search for arms and food 


caches, M the sources said 
The guerrillas swept through 
Tangvai before launching their 
operation. North Vietnamese 


later called back to 


and was 
service. ; 

The substation is in a white- 
walled, windowless building with 
a forest of communications an- 
tenna on'its roof. 


trnnns retreated but then reoc- 1 - ' The' building is identified as ah 
c tr u°pio P d Svi behind E S- for the U.S. Agency for 

International. Development. 
r ‘ Newsmen are told by AID em- 

Adviscd by CIA 1 ployes to' keep .out of the build- 

The units in this operation are “f: „„i, 

“special guerrilla units” fbom than 30 Americans work 

the secret army led and paid for . .. 

by the U.S. Central Intelligence ouarters for U S^mvDerson^ 
Agency. The American advisers person 

accompanying these units work men stay there. 

for the CIA. Controls Guerrillas 

They are armed. They advise * r " 
and carry out other functions .jr 1 9^4 ? n P ex . c ? n l r0 ^ ^ ^ f]? e 
similar to American advisers:^ and 3rd Special Guerrilla 
with South Vietnamese units. • ^^ttalions, each of which has 
Use of CIA employes permits! ari ?, ed a 6^ncy advisers with it 
the Nixon administration to denyj 01 J_ S rau nd in combat. ^ 
there are U.S. combat troops inj .These battalions and their ad- 
jL a0Si ^ |visers are clustered around air- 

The Tangavi operation is in strips on the Dolovcns Plateau 
conjunction with South Vietnam- :anc \ are known by code names 
ese and 'other American actions such as PS22 twenty two and 
in Laos and Cambodia. Lima 1G6. . 

Americans and South Viet- The special guerrilla units are 
namese are hitting Communist commanded by Col. Suchai, un- 
Base Area 609 in Laos close to der American direction, 
the tri-border of Laos, Cambodia One insignia of the special 

guerrilla units 1 shows a snarling 
wolf’s head< on- top of Christmas 
three. /*'} . 




and South Vietnam and just 
north of recent U.S. operations 
in the Se San River Valley in 
Cambodia. 

Move on Red Base 

The operations in Laos arc 
said to be necessary to prevent 
reinforcements and supplies 
from reaching the Communists 
in Cambodia and prevent them 1 
from rebuilding their sanctu- 
aries there. 

r Part of the operation against 
the Communist Base Area 609 is 
run from Kongmei, an airstrip 
used by CIA operatives working 
out of the Mekong River town of 
Pakse, a CIA substation respon- 
sible for running the war in Lao 
Military Region 4.,, 


South Vietnamese Near 

The mission of these units, 
which are more highly paid than 
the rest of the Lao army, is to 
infiltrate the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
area in operations such as the 
present ones at Tangvai and 
Base COO. 1 

These operations arc comple- 
mented by South Viwvoa'jT.cso 
troops operating on the eastern 
fringe of the trail. The Lao guer- 
rillas hit the western fringes of. 
tho trail. ... . | 

The South Vietnamese wear 
black uniforms. ' They tell of 


^prSvedFor 


and counting the passingNorth 
Vietnamese troops. , j 

These operations do not ap-‘ 
pear to be highly successful and/ 
to some observers, are even run-, 
with a certain degree of stupidi- 
ty. For example, the guerrillas' 
are grouped around airstrips, 
making it easy for the North 
Vietnamese troops to find and 
attack them. •: 

Despite their higher pay— paid 
directly by U.S. accountants inf 
Laos— the guerrillas* fighting 
quality foes; not appear great, i 

Fled Without Fight j 

Last week, guerrillas on the’ 
Bolovens Plateau abandoned one 
of their airstrips without a fight. [ 
The higher pay, of course/ 
causes morale problems in the- 
Lao regular army. \ 

The guerrilla activities are' 
supposed to be secret but it is:' 
easy to find out about them. “i 

Army meat buyers in the: 
Pakse market ask for meat for 
exact numbers of men at such 
and such a location. 

The guerrillas talk freely 
about real or imagined exploits. 

The CIA runs a small private 
airport at one end of the Payse 
air base. Almost anybody can 
walk in. 

Reporters watcli monks, stu- 
dents ' and ‘army dependents 
walking around. In fact, the only 
people apparently not allowed in 
are American reporters. 

Other U.S. Activities Too \ 

Pakse airport is also a hive of 
U.S. military activity. U.S. Air 
Force forward air controllers fly 
from there in Air America light, 
aircraft to mark Communist tar- 
gets.. They are followed by 
flights of Lao air force T28s. 

. American Air Force officers 
and CIA agents congregate at 
the Pakse air operations cen- 
ters. 

* American C123 transports -roar 
out of Pakse carrying arms car- 
gos. 

Although the Air Force and 
supply activities in Laos were 
acknowledged March 6 by Presi- 
dent Nixon and more detail was 
released by a U.S. Senate sub- 
committee, the American mis- 
sion in Vientiane is still trying to 
keep everything secret, appar-* 
ontly under orders from Ambas- 
sador G. McMurtrie G-odley. 

The U.S. embassy seeks to 
prevent correspondents ■ ■ from; 
'henuliU: 
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1 7/ ever a country were ' stores nre full'd merchandise and the people of Vlcn-j 

/ ■ tlnne arc adequately dressed and housed. Most of them 

/. ryj fifif* fnr Jfscem ln be gainfully employed. The main street of Vien- 

i//auc # Ui ptJOOCi. Mm qi/O ! tlane, Luang Prabang Road, Included several businesses 

r ■ — m ! 1 , ' tllllloll Ittl (Ln .1 IK . - L A. L . 1 n . i 

i is that country : 

; Warfare here is not 
so much a misfortune 
as an obscenity ' 




By F. K, Pious Ji\, 


iyiENTIANE, the capital of Laos, lies YlmosU^fhe ! 
4 center of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and politically ( 
it is a nexus for all the intrigue, diplomatic maneuver- \ 
ing and outright hostility now afflicting Southeast Asia. = 
( Lying directly across the Mekong from Thailand, and 


■ which by the nature of the country must have been .CIA; 
-» fronts like Air America— shipping companies In quarters) 
, . .Ij far too large for any business that could be developed in "s 
■■’f | Laos, wholesalers' of goods the people cannot buy, pur-.i 
! veyors of services alien to the economy. 

• But spooks and spies and gun-runners are only the ! 
/ first impressions. What are the Laotians like, and what’j 
kind of a country do they live in? , 

i } The kingdom of Laos, first of all, is a geographic, ' 

1 Apolitical and ethnographic improbablity, created by the J 
/French administrators chiefly as a buffer state between! 
i 1 Vietnam and Burma. In the North, where Texas-like J 
hills dominate the landscape, the Meo tribesmen some- ! 
how contrive to grow rice in an area far drier than those ! 
which normally favor the crop. One American aid work- 1 
cr in the area, Edgar "Pop" Buell, of Hamilton, Ind., j 
described the Meo as “a bunch of tough Indiana dirt- j 
> farmers— tiie strongest, hardest-working and most inde4 
[pendent people I've ever seen. They’re good carpenters^ 



mu meKong i ron inauand, and jjuupie i ve ever seen, rney re good carpenters/ 

connected by the same river to Cambodia and South |S° od bricklayers and terrific farmers. They came down; 
i Vietnam, Vientiane could not hoin holm, on I here from China 200 or 300 years ago, because the people! 

! around them were always taxing them." The hard-work- 
sa . i( l Buell, are just too productive lor the taste J 


~ U1IU OUUIII 

I Vietnam, Vientiane could not help being an Important 
-place, 

i The evidence of Vientiane’s importance greets you ns 
jsoon as you land at its modest airport: the rumvay Is in V 
(constant use by the most varied display of aircraft out-* 
.side the Paris Air Show, Most of these planes are carry- 1 
(ing freight, and many are familiar to aviation en- 
thusiasts as short-field aircraft, capable of landing on. 

► an y of the 200 airstrips maintained by the United States 
'•in up-country Laos. It comes as no surprise to learn that 
; the aircraft, big and small, arc operated by Air Amer- 
, ica, a CIA front that hauls supplies of all sorts, including I 
■military equipment, wherever the tiny Lao army needs ) 
it to fight the North Vietnamese who come over the 1 
^border. We landed at one of these dirt strips and found 


of their lazier neighbors. 

The Meo are evacuating 


now, sometimes In dan-[ 


gerous, disease-haunted 30-day journeys on foot to the ; 
lowlands whore the army can protect them against the! 
North Vietnamese troops who cross the border. Today, j 
as in ancient times, the Meo are admired for their pro-! 
ductivity — and coveted for their strength; to the in- 
finite dismay of the Meo, the North Vietnamese are 
taxing their rice reserves and conscripting the villagers 
for service as human trucks on the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
That, of course, subjects the Meo to American bombings , 
and to raids by jhe Laotian army, causing further 


. ivuuu j | w iHjyij uy i^uuuun army, causing lurtner 

no more amenities than a contingent oTarniy 'U'licks, ifi! desertions to the Mekong area. There the refugees are 1 
detachment of soldiers and a ‘‘control tower”' of un- Gathered into camps (which the people erect themselves 

i a i i * » * i innf fif hnmhnn innrc nnrl tVinlvi n ... u I! . i . 


detachment of soldiers and a ‘ control tower 1 - of un- ifc auicrLU imo camps twmen the people erect themselves J 
j painted planks that looked like a 10-hole privy. The only r out °* bamboo, logs and their own undiminished skill),,] 
/decoration was a tattered windsock. (< As the Meo wait to be resettled, Laos develops, for the/: 

ffrst time in its life, a population squeeze. 


/decoration was a tattered windsock. 

The CIA personnel — known to the less-serious as 
1 “spooks” — reveal very little about their actual activi- 
ties, but their cover stories are more interesting than 
their job descriptions anyway. One olf them, a rangy 
Southerner with a blond crcwcut, described himself as 
the coach of an American baseball team playing in 
Laos. Rather strangely for an athlete, he spoke fluent 
Lao to the waiter In the bar, and it was with no surprise 
whatever that we learned next day that there is no Lao- 
; tian baseball team that he could have opposed. Ills actual 
'iwork there, In the words once used by the Johnson., & 
Smith catalog to describe the noise of the, whoopee- 
cushion, Is “better imagined than described.” 

The covert American involvemenUn Laos reveals it- 
r self obliquclyAppKQ&teiEl iFfiHfxR&tea^ift 
‘^vrtorta consisting of ..$900,000. worth. . oLopbuu*. but JtaJ 
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Farther south, around Vientiane, the people are more 
closely related by blood and language to the Thais 
across the Mekong. Their climate and soil nre more 
hospitable, so that their culture docs not rclicct the 
Jhard-work ethic characteristic of the Meo in their hills. 

Because the kingdom is not of ancient origin Laos has/ 
little of what could be called national culture or con- 1 
sciou&ness; Its organization reVolves around the family,*! 
thq4rH».and,thei yillage^tesultlng In .pome.politicaj odd-i 

' • ■ *' * . i* 1 ( r a .. *•* 
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VIENTIANE, Laos — At the 
Laotian Defense Ministry, a. 
v’ peeling yellow building on Rue ; 

Sam Sen Thai here, the lobby , 
f is occupied by six soldiers play- J 
r ing cards, their shirts off be- \ 
• cause of the heat ; . 

On- -Avenue Lane Xang, the 
Premier, Prince Souvanna Phou - \ 

/ ma, at recent ceremonies mark-’ 
ing the 23rd anniversary of the-; 
.Laotian constitution, calls upon- 
, his people to close ranks and 
“confront our enemies with an. 
^unflagging national unity based' 
on work, discipline and the’ 
strongest civic duty.” The re- 
sponse from the reviewing stand, 
where everyone important in the 
Laotian Government is -sitting, is;' 
a continuation of their quick gos- 
siping and reading of newspa- j 
pers. •’ \ 

These cameos of Vientiane life; 
perhaps reflect nothing more, 
than the tragedy that the war' 
against the Communists in Laos- 
has been going on so long — 
for over two decades — that 
it excites few Laotians anymore. ; 

The Government was, never-; 
’theiess, getting somewhat ex-; 
cited last week about the latest; 
military drive by the North ‘VicH 
’namese and their Laotian pro- 
teges, the weak and often hardly, 
visible Pathet Lao. In the hint few 
weeks, the Communists havcj 
seized territory in the south,* 
near the borders with Cambodia* 
and .South Vietnam, which' had 
previously been hold by, and con- * 
ended to, the Government — • 
o-v.o on "the- Communist maps;' 

Three weeks ago, (he North. 
VieiT.amoiJC took Al.topcu, a pro- 
ml capital that commands a' 

; key junction on the Kong River, ^ 
an important supply route intoi 
the Communist. . sanctuaries in 
Cambodia, to the south. Then : 
they began picking off outposts 


on ihc Pol oven Plateau ndja- 
' cent to Atiopeu, and started ; 
moving toward Saravane, anoth- 
er provincial capital which sits 
about 65 miles north of Attopeu 
at the other end of the plateau. 

Military experts here question 
.whether Saravane itself is stra- 
tegically important- to the Com- , 
'munists, but they arc generally * 
agreed that the « unexpected ■ 

) thrust in the south is designed ! 
to expand and strengthen the 
North Vietnamese supply trails . 
into their bases in both Cam- ' 

' bodia and South Vietnam. These - 
experts interpret the moves as c 
a direct attempt to counter the 
• current American-South Viet- 
namese attack on the North Viet- 
namese supply depots and sanc- 
r , tuaries in Cambodia. 

Some observers here doubt 
that the Bolovcn Plateau can ; 

. substitute for the lost Cambodia: 
sanctuaries because it is so much 
farther away from the Comma-; 
nist enclaves in South Vietnam t 
. that were supplied from Cam- ; 

: bodia. But at the same time they 
; acknowledged that the fall of 
I the plateau — which is just west 
; of the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos, 

; the main supply route from 
A North Vietnam into South Viet-, 
i nam — would mean the loss of* 
rone of Laos’s main breadbaskets, v 
for it is a significant source of* 

, rice, fruit and tabacco. 

Also, in reaction to the allied 
\ thrust into Cambodia, North 
'■Vietnamese troops have launched, 
'a successful offensive in the 
northeastern part of that coun- 
try, gobbling up important towns 
and moving to within mortar 
irange of the Laotian border. 
: Many Laotian military officials 
'believe the North Vietnamese 
•will eventually cross the border 
and attack previously safe areas 
in southern Laos once they have . 
(seized all outposts along the , 
(Cambodian side of the frontier.-; 
j". All of this has markedly damp- ; 

• ened the optimism the Americans* 
l and Laotians were feeling only- 
I two months ago when, after the 
(Communists had captured Sam * 
/Thong and were threatening Long* 
Cheng, the two principal mili-. 

, tary bases in northern Laos, the 
Government stopped the drive, 
ftook Sam Thong and began: 
•forcing the enemy 'into a slow- 
"retreat northward. ; • J 


American and Laotian military 
sources are still firmly convinces 
: that Hanoi — at least until it' 
can capture its primary objec- 
tive, South Vietnam — is. not 
interested in conquering all of 
(Laos and occupying it, which, as 
*one source put it, “they are cap- 
able of doing anytime with the 
; requisite expenditure of- blood 
‘and treasure.” 

According to these sources, 
Hanoi — afraid of spreading it- 

’ self thin in Laos at this time— 
simply wants to use this small 
'country for a supply line and 
' for applying just cnougn mili- 
itary scare pressure to force poli- 
tical concessions that will pro- 
duce a new Laotian Government 
that will not interfere with its 
activities here. Such a govern - 
Orient, in this view, would prob- 
ably be a n eu tralist-righ tis t-1 e f t- 
rist coalition dominated by the 

; leftists, that is, the Pathet Lao. 
A The impact of these develop- 
ments was heightened last week 
by Saigon’s disclosure that South 
Vietnamese troops have for some 
time been conducting raids into, 
Laos against the - North Vietnam- 
ese there in an attempt to cut 
the Ho Chi Minh trail, and have 
■stepped up these forays since the 
"start of the allies’ Cambodian op- 
' eration. This has prompted some 
extreme speculation about the 
possibility of using American 
ground troops in Laos in addi- 
tion to the existing American 
presence here — the fighter-. 
• bombers and B-52’s that fly from 
(Thailand and South Vietnam to 
pound enemy positions here, par- 
ticularly the Ho Chi Minh trail, 
l and the American military ad- 
;visers and Central Intelligence 
j Agency men who, in many .re- = 
? spects, direct the Laotian Gov- 
jernment’s side of the war. 

; : Although the use of American 
troops in Laos has always been 
considered very unlikely, a few 
analysts are now wondering 
whether President Nixon, if the 
North Vietnamese do build up a 
j; huge sanctuary in southern Laos, 
\ will send them in as he did in 

• 'Cambodia. 

• •; i “Ncverl” said one official 

here, but after a moment’s re- 
I flection, he added, “at least I 
1 hope not.” 

. h —SYDNEY II. SCHANBERG 
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'The opium war 

f\ in Laos ' 

\ , 

' ; There i$ no question about it, the war in Vietnam 
Kas widened into a major Indochina war. American 
and South Vietnamese troops have been fighting 
' in Cambodia for a couple of weeks and now we 
are told that the “secret war” in Laos has been 
-escalated. ' 

; % South Vietnamese Foreign Minister Tran Van 
Lam has revealed that ground troops of his 
*; country’s forces have crossed the border into Laos 
| to strike at the Ho Chi Minh trail. He refused , 
3 to say whether or not the South Vietnamese army 
; hiad been joined by American advisers and U. 
f Eu artillery in Laos, simply saying that this .was 
k tactical question which the “generals would have 
to answer.” However, we do know that the U. 
j & Air, Force has been pounding away at Laos .1 
\ forsomq time. ■ 

' It was only recently that Americans* were told ’ ; 
; anything officially about our “secret” involvement 
I in Laos and that was when the Senate Foreign ‘ 
’ Relations Committee released, to the public, the ‘ * 
Administration’s censored version of what we have ^ 
' been doing there. The report was not very en- ^ 
£buraging. f 

; 4 Not only has the United States had to support 
f the entire Laotian government but hundreds of : 
l thousands of refugees — estimates range up to ^ 
( Jialf the population which is about 3,000,000. ) 

f ; Our chief instrument for waging war there has 
( been through the Meo guerrilla army of Gen. } 

‘ Vang Pao, known to be a long-time tool of the f 
i XJ. S. Central Intelligence Agency. 

\ Testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
j Committee reveals how the war has pushed Meo : ij 
I tribesmen out of their opium-growing areas,' :] 
j providing new sales opportunities to poppy growers H 
further north and west, in Burma and China, It 
'[is suspected that members of the Royal Laos Army 
[are engaged in opium traffic. 

; »We have the added information provided by * 
Congressman Tunney of California who charged f 
; that the CIA -backed Vang Pao’s “sole objective 
\ is to dominate other factions of this opium- l 
j [producing Meo tribe.” This tribal war, Rep, 

' ^unney said, has as one of ijts prizes an area 
[capable of producing annually four to ten tons-! 
i -of marketable opium — about $900,000,000 worth j 


STATINTL 


l .. 
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If refined as heroin and sold on the streets of 
f [America’s cities. j 

■ Why should the United States be involved in 
;feh opium war in Laos? Laos is of no importance ] 

-to us nor to the Russians or Chinese. The North ! 

•Vietnamese are interested in this landlocked 
Country only from the standpoint of being con-* 

, 'kerned with the security of its northwest frontier.. 
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The Game of Nations 
by Miles Copeland 

(Simon & Schuster; $6.95) 

Beirut has always been full of Spies Army's IBM machine erroneously sentative sympathizes with the Revo- 
but in the late fifties and early sixties wrote his birthplace on his classifica- lution/' which gave Nasser all he 
they were very thick on the ground, tion card as "Ukr," for the Ukraine, really wanted in Lebanon at that time.- 
The British had "Kim" Philby who After World War II Meade performed Ten years after that, Nasser, egged on 
turned out to be really working for such intelligence chores as rescuing by the Meade-programmed, coup- 
the Russians. There was also a Pales- captured German scientists from Com- crazy Syrians, involved the Middle 
tinian who worked for everyone, sell- munist China, and corrupting KurdishjEast in a war from which it's still try- 
ing his carbons to the Russians, the tribal leaders on the Soviet border, ing vainly to extricate itself. 

British, the Americans, the Jordanians 'Then "Kim" Roosevelt chose him for: The goings on that Miles Copeland 
and the Egyptians. And there was Cairo, where he and Copeland worked describes may -or may not -have 
Miles Copeland, a business consultant on Nasser as a promising replacement been curtailed by President Kennedy's 
,who had worked for the State Depart* for the unsatisfactory King Farouk t| letter of instruction to US ambassa- 
,ment elsewhere in the Middle East, Soon Nasser was assuring the Ameri- dors in May 1961, inviting them to 
i was close to Teddy's grandson "Kim" cans that all he really wanted was to take full control over all American of-| 
j Roosevelt, and who had joined the get rid of the, British and that he re- ficial activity in the countries to which; 
| CIA. Miles's business took him often garded regaining Palestine as "unim- they were accredited. That looked at, 
! to Cairo, where he seemed to have in- portant." Once in power, Nasser the time like a mandate to ambassa- 
( stant access to President Nasser. played the Americans off against the' dors to restrain CIA and other med- 
; • i His book about the Middle East is Russians. The CIA abjectly put up dlers. No more humiliations for decent 
‘subtitled "The Amorality of Power with this and, when the American ‘men like Byroade? But the CIA is 
7 | Politics" and is a sort of "Caftch-22": Ambassador in Cairo, Henry Byroade, currently running a little war of its 
| of American diplomacy. Quite a lot of protested to Nasser at a dinner party! own in Laos -and the US Ambassa- 
, j peoplo get killed. Husnl Za'im of about Nasser's thugs roughing up the dor, McMurtrie Godlcy, is said to be 
; ■ Syria, for instance. Washington de- US Labor Attache, Copeland says that top war lord, Copeland concludes his 

j cided to make him top American Byroade was pressured into apologiz- ; wry and witty account by saying that 
V . stooge in the Middle East, by hoisting ing to Nasser in writing (not for the "our diplomats who were so naive . . V 
j him into power in Syria through a first or last time) for having "raised have come a long way and have de-: 
; military coup. This succeeded, but an unpleasant subject at a pleasant so-' veloped a whole new perspective*" : 
: ‘ then Za'im refused to play. Instead of ; dal galhcrlng » None of whteh# 
j showing grat.tude by being an obedi- coursc> dld t £ e us |he lcast d , n f ' ,TPr: . - ■*. „ 

ent zombie he brusquely informed NtWs cycS) Thc only to a 

; [Major Stephen] Meade and myself dimb . back lhc CIA couId thlnk of 
that we were henceforth to leap to our was to drculalc among Egyp t, an s a 
foot as he entered the room/' Copeland , ot of books wlth tltlcs fa U&MolUm- 
and Meade were ready to humor their Nciw Exi$led> of prc . Wor | d War 
Frankenstein s monster, but Za'im's 0ne vlnta and at(em r t tQ aUrlbutc 
own Synan associates were less com- their distfl b utlon to the Russians. 

; pliant to his masterful whims. They Copeland quit Cairo and set up his 
finaily murdered him, buried him in Beirut office in May 1957, and about; 
the French cemetery in Damascus and a year later p resi dent Eisenhower sent: 
coldly told Copeland and Meade, "We Marines to Lebanon t0 intervcne ln a | 
are doing you the favor of treating' dvil war in which Nasser had a hand, 
him as a French agent." Eisenhower also sent Robert Murphy, 

j Copeland is coy about revealing how whose first act according to Copeland 
he himself became an agent, but says" was to.be photographed shaking hands 
Meade became one by accident, G-2t With the leader of Nasser's terrorist 
had grabbed him for 
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Robert Hunter on the CIA 
—Is it a department of dirty tricks, 
or an organisation of fact-gatherers? 
Did it underwrite the seizure of power 
by the Greek Colonels? 
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In the Ashcnden stories, Somerset Maug- j Richard Helms, Director of the Cl \ i 

ham put a human taco on the British Secret — - - X it _* , 

Service. No matter that the Hairless Mcxi- • everything right. Not so with the Central / 
;Can Killed the wrong man: this bumbling Intelligence Agency— or the CIA as It is V 
helped soften the imago of a rpthlcss and everywhere known. No humour here- iusti 
eyor-competent machine dedicated to doing f the sense of a sinister and heartless manipu- 
‘ ,**«*. »lajesty s dirty bus iness, and mado lation of the democrats of a hundred count' 
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Sisouk Na Champassac tapped his desk lightly 
with hl9 pen and repeated my question: "What 
aid do we in Laos hope to continue receiving 
from the United States?" He paused. "Well, to begin 
with, I hope they don’t withdraw the CIA." 

This is a priority not necessarily calculated to 
win the hearts and minds of the U.S. Congress or 
perhaps to be expected from the finance minister 
of Southeast Asia's least developed state. But It 
was advanced without a hint of jest or cynicism and 
with considerable point. 

The Nixon Administration now faces an awful 
dilemma. The Vietnam war Is not contracting but ex- 


/ 


continued 
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; Ing Laos Into turmoil and bringing Thalland-whlctv; | ^ or p ar t 0 f it. Ethnic Lao who live in the Mekong River 
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| Our involvement In Laos has been visible for 
< some time. Below the thick haze of dry-season 
i smoke and dust that hangs like Los Angeles smog 

n over Laos' mountains and jungles, the Central Intel- 

ligence Agency’s irregular army of Meo tribesmen, 

led by tough, earthy and able Maj. Gen. Vang Pao, ■ 
still stood in the path of the 312th and 316th North 
Vietnamese divisions. Bloodied, sometimes nearly 
broken physically and in morale, their families driven 
from their burnt-out hilltop villages and their ranks 
( filling with boys In their teens, the Meo irregulars 
I were now the Royal Lao Government's only effec- 
i tlve military prop. No one thought the North Viet- 
namese would march into Vientiane, Laos' capital, If - 
j the Meo failed, but few doubted that the Communist' 
Pathet Lao, Hanoi’s Indigenous allies, would there- 
after be able to call the political tune. 

Then the rainstorms came early, and some saw 
them as a sign of good orpen. The rain cleared the 
mountain smog for the Royal Lao Air Force’s T-28’s 
and for the U.S. 7th Air Force Jets blasting the sup- 
ply routes running back to the North Vietnam bor- 
der. The North Vietnamese thrust lost momentum. 
Reinforcements plucked from every corner of the 
■ kingdom and beyond rushed to help Vang Pao de- 
■ fend his jet base at Long Cheng, southwest of the 
| Plain of Jars. And the parched and sunbaked land,, 
after months of drought, burst Into life. And so for a 

time, all was as it should be. 

- Left to themselves, there Is little the Laos will 

not do to preserve the harmony of their lives and 
(■) : their country. The attitude takes many forms. For a 
V ' ; time, many soldiers of ethnic Lao origin used to fire 
; In the air rather than shoot their enemies. Prince 
I Souphanouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, writes a 
hostile public letter to his half brother Prince Sou- . 
vanna Phouma, the premier, and softens its delivery, 
with a private and affectionate note. That is Laoe-* j. 


estimated three million people. In the river valleys of 
the north are the Tai. Stone Age Kha live on moun- 
tain slopes. On the hilltops are Yao and Meo slash- 
and-burn agriculturalists, cultivators of the opium 
poppy and now warriors on whom the Royal Lao 
Government depends so heavily. 

When the North Vietnamese launched their late 
dry-season offensive, and with it a five-point pro- 
gram to end the fighting by negotiations, the opium 
crop had been gathered and also the fruits of the 
harvest. Key to both the fighting and the plan for 
negotiations were the myriad roads and tracks of the 
Ho Chi Mlnh Trail in Eastern Laos and their ever- 
increasing Importance In the Vietnam war. 

Now secure from the bombing In North Viet- ; 
nam, Hanoi began last November to step up the flow 
of truck transports along the trail. By spring, 45,000 
trucks were using the trail each month, a vast in- 
crease over the peak flow of 18,000 a month, 
reached during the 1968 Tet Offensive. ! 

Using highly sophisticated bombing devices! 
with infrared eyes that saw through the night and 1 
the Jungle cover, the 7th Air Force leaped upon 
these new targets, bringing into sharp focus the i 
present reality of the war: North Vietnam needs- 



Ijhe CIA’s 
tribal army is 
the Laotian 
government’s 
only 


free use of the trail to stockpile munitions In the 
sanctuaries In order to win In the South; the United 
States has to deny the trail to the North Vietnamese 
or at least to minimize Its use, if its Vietnamization 
program is to succeed. 

Thus largely unseen and unreported, the Viet- 
nam war changed character and became, for the 
time being, a battle for the lines of communication 
in Eastern Laos. In this, the fighting south and west 
of the plain of Jars is an essential part. Call oft the 
American bombing in Eastern Laos, Hanoi 8 leaders - 
. say to Souvanna Phouma, and Laos can be reunified 
f*T, by negotiations to enjoy independence, freedom and 
v '' ’ peace. Fight on and all is lost. 

But the Prince doeB not trust Hanoi, and the 
bombing can be halted only at the expense of the 
Vietnamization program and the security of the large 
American force still in South Vietnam. This Is the 
choice that now! faces the Nixon Administration. 

If the coup d'etat that ousted Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk as head of state In Cambodia posed 
a threat to North Vietnam's sanctuaries and supply 
routes there, it also posed an even graver threat of 
civil war. While Sihanouk remained In office, he 
■ could exercise some restraint on North Vietnamese 
use of Cambodian territory. In alliance with the 
North Vietnamese, Sihanouk, '»ke P r ‘ n f« S° u Phan- 
ouvong In Laos, may lose even the will to impose 
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conflicts slowly flows the Mekong. Traffic across 
the river is two-way. Families and ethnic groups 
straddle the border, and the Mekong has long been 
more of a bridge than a barrier. Included In the traf- 
fic are Communist guns, cadres and propaganda for 
the insurgency that increasingly threatens Northern 
and Northeastern Thailand. 

Twenty-five years ago, Prince Souphanouvong 
fled across the Mekong from Thakhek into Thailand 
In a boat and was gunned by a French fighter plane. 
Friendly Thais dragged him from a heap of 29 dead 
in the boat, and the provincial governor opened his 
house to him while his wounds were cared for. To- 
day, Souphanouvong is repaying this hospitality by 
the creation of insurgency schools for Thais and by 
pushing new, more sophisticated military equipment 
into Thailand for the insurgents’ use. 

With 1,300 kilometers of river to patrol, neither >( 
the Thai Second Field Army nor the border police V 
can cope. For years, the Insurgents received only 
defensive weapons. Offensive weapons— AK-47*s ; 
and B-40 rocket launchers-are now coming In, and 
Incursions of up to company size have occurred In’: 
Nakhon Phanom Province opposite Thakhek. 

Five years ago, the Thai Government discov- :j 
ered classic Indicators of incipient Insurgency In the' i 
District of Nakae in Nakhon Phanom. They found l \ 
hard-core cadres had been at work In the villages \\ 
of the Northeast, organizing cells, building training <: 
sites and beginning the traditional murder of school- i 
i teachers, village headmen and police informers. i 

When I came back this time, I found that things 
were Infinitely better in terms of effort and material 
achievements, in the Northeast generally end In 
Nakae District in particular, though there was much 
I concern about a threat from Laos. 


N' 


EW AND PROSPEROUS towns are springing^ J 
up throughout the Northeast. Dams bring j 
water for irrigation and electric light to I 
regions that used to be so poor that even the oil ] 
lamp was unknown. In many places, there are now j 
all-weather roads. But material progress has not al- I 
ways brought the hoped-for political result, as I 
learned when I visited Nai Jom Saenpo in his shop In j 
Pontum in the District of Nakae. 

Jom Saenpo is 50. His face has begun to dry 
out and wither like an apple left to hang too long ; j 
on a tree, though his eyes are still bright and pene- j 
trating, and his jet-black hair shows no signs of ] j 
gray. He sat cross-legged on the floor of his open- 
fronted shop. A checked blue-and-white sarong ’ 
tucked loosely around his waist revealed a wide ex- ■< 
panse of richly tattooed thigh. Across the dusty j! 
track from his shop were the schoolhouse and the :j 
sandbagged headquarters of the police and military | 
detachments. In the background, groon and Inviting, j[ 
were the slopes of the Phupan Mountains, jj 

The Phupans’ shady streams abound with fish, jj 
Their forests are filled with game-and with elusive i 
bands of Communist insurgents, one of whom Is j 
Jom Saenpo's 22-year-old son and the eldest of his j 
six children. There ore about 300 families In Pontum j 
Village, where, with his abop, Jom Saenpo 
better 


contributed a son or daughter to the insurgency. 

"Why did your son go to the hills?” I asked. 
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know why,” he sold. ’‘Perhaps he has gone to Vien- 
tiane or to Bangkok and not to the jungles at all.” 

"You know he is In the mountains,” broke in 
Lt. Kanit Pipithirunkarn, a strongly built army officer, 
who for two years has been hunting the insurgents. 

Jom Saenpo nodded. “I mind my own affairs,” , 
he said. ”1 don’t bother about other people.” 

He is, nevertheless, a proud man. ”A long time 
ago,” he said, “when I first came here, there was 
only forest. I started to cut the forest and to make 
this village, At first, there were few families, and ' 
much sickness. My brother died of cholera. Every , 
year there was cholera. People were very poor.” ' 
"Has the government helped the people of the 
village?” I asked. 

"Yes,” he replied. "The government has helped 
very much. Now there is no cholera. There are 
roads, and this year we have fertilizer and the big- 
gest rice crop we have ever had.” 

”Why do the people support the insurgents?” 

"He knows everything,” said Lieutenant Kanit., 

"But he will not talk.” i v 

"I am afraid,” said Jom Saenpo. "I am afraid * 
they'll come and kill me.” 

"The Insurgents helped with the rice harvest,” 
said the Lieutenant. "Because they helped, no one 
will talk. When they go against the insurgents, the ( 
’people have cause to be afraid,” 

His point was well made. During the night, in- - 
Burgents had called at the house of a pregnant wom- 
an In the village of Dong Thong and asked for food. 
When she refused them, they shot her down. 

Lieutenant Kanit suspected a trap, and his sus- ;■ 
picions were warranted. By jeep, a detachment of 
police was on Its way to Dong Thong. The Insurgents ■ 
lay in wait, killing four policemen and wounding nine. 

No wonder then that Capt. Khluan Sarlboot, the 
assistant district officer who has been in Nakae for 
a year, seems less sanguine than many of his seniors 
in Bangkok. Pontum -Village, where he makes his 
headquarters, not only has a police and military post, \ 
it Is also defended by one of 12 security teams in 
Nakae District. But even this is not enough to deter 
the insurgents. The Captain pointed out of the win- 
dow of his headquarters to a clump of bamboo no ; 
more than 100 yards away, and half that distance 
from Jom Saenpo’s shop. "That was the scene of my 
third ambush,” he said, "I was lucky to get away.” - 
With the harvest In, Captain Khluan expects 
more ambushes to come. Unmarried and now 37, he 
Is philosophical about It, but he knows and every- 
one else knows that his life expectancy, is not high. ; 

He worries mpstly^about things he hasn’t been 
able to do. Despite the road improvements, for in- • 
stance, two villages In the Phupan Mountains cannot 
be reached by rood at any time, and during the wot 
season, it is extremely difficult to travel to about half 
of the romalnlng hundred villages In Nakao District. . 

The population of the district Is about 30,000, and 
one doctor at district headquarters cannot cope with 
the needs of the people. In 12 of the mountain 
. schools, the only teachers even now are policemen. 
Thirty-one villages still have ho schools at all, and 
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continued 



Captain Khluan said. "Though there are not many of adapted to existing circumstances Sen^ wh^niH 
them in the mountains, there are enough for them to not go to Russian cocktail parties before th 1J° f h 
operate in teams of 30 to SO men." This Is enough to States began to withdraw from Southeast A j mted 
give the insurgents the Initiative. accepts invitations and confesses that "thefr 

There are many other areas in Northeastern and caviar taste better every time ” 

' Thailand where the people live in absolute security, Thanat let it be known publicly that Th i 
but all around the frontiers, pressures are mounting, would welcome the chance to enter into f n j!' and 

The situation is deteriorating In the northern moun- lations with China most f Parori .n •» r er 7, re ' 

. i » * ' 1 or au its neighbors 

tarns where the Meo tribesmen get support from the nam cZh^T 00 ponse - Thailand, for Viet- 

Pathet Lao. West of Bangkok, a small group of In- ithenSh^ La ° 8 and forthe Un,ted States, 


th« ^ 1 u TQr ine States, 

>°' h ° P ! aCe wlth honor ln Southeast Asia is 

still paved with punji sticks. 

■ END 


Daf . . I v*r , ym support rrom the 

Pathet Lao. West of Bangkok, a small group of In- 

surgents uses the sanctuary of the Burma border .to 
strike into Thailand. Two separate Insurgent forces 
I have erupted with bloody violence In the south. 

Two years have passed since the Chinese an- ~ 

nounced the formation of a unified command to co- 

ordinate widely scattered Thai Insurgent groups. ■ 

Although it would be wrong to glvo the Impression 
that something like Hanoi's command post In South i 
Vietnam Is at work here, more and more Insurgents 
are beginning to wear uniforms with red-and-yellow 

flashes, proclaiming their membership in the Thai : 

Liberation Army. Comparisons with Vietnam are In- ; 

| vldious, but to pretend that a serious threat is not 

■ developing is to Ignore the facts, 

T HIS IS NOT TO SUGGEST that Thailand Is about 

to become another Vietnam In the sense that ■ 

! . t"\ er ' can forces will become deeply in- I 

' ThlT n d 'r| Yet L Hai tr0 ° PS are fl 9 ht,n 9 *n Vietnam; ! 

; Thailand provides the major air bases for American ' 

r attacks over South Vietnam and the Ho Chi Minh i 

j. rail and a Thai artillery battalion, protected by Thai 

! Infantry, took Its place with Vang Pao’s men for the 
defense of Long Cheng. In short, American commit- 
tments to Thailand are heavy and, it Is difficult to be- 

j lieve otherwise, binding. 

i, Like the Nixon Administration, Thai leaders .. 

; wou,d P refer to find a peaceful way out of the Im- ! 
f P as . se ' 1 can - Men like Sent Pramoj, wartime ! 

. eader of the Free Thai Movement and now leader of 

he opposition, and Thanat Khoman, the foreign min- 

later, have begun to think In terms of "bending with I ' 

the breeze," and If need be, realignments. "What! 
cen we do? What else can we do?" Seni Pramoj 

asked me. "Bamboos bend with the wind. But It’s i • 

ptore than a breeze now. It's a storm." i - 

"Can you bend with such a wind?" ! 

He sighed. "Can or cannot, we must try." i 
In 1941, when he was a young minister in Wash- 
ington Seni did not bend when the message came 

through from Bangkok to declare war on the United Tl> 

States, and I reminded him of this. 5 

"I didn't bend because my situation was favor- ' 
able. I went to Cordell Hull and told him I was in- 1 
structed to declare war but didn't see any reason ■ 
why I should. It was all Billy, very silly. Hull looked a 

■nn7 S0 ? ed andaa,d - ‘ Y ° U kn0W , wha ‘ you’re do- - 
!" 9? , . ® ani ,au 9hed as he recalled Hull's surprise. 3 

8 ,f j Ye8, ' ,hink 80/ Cordell Hull hummed and 1 
replied, Mr. Minister, since you won't declare war, 
l don t know how to declare it all by myself.’ And so 

that is the way It was. It was all a great help." 

Thailand's special relationship with the United 
, f‘! 8 da ff 8 from th,a docl8lon of Senl’s. Thailand ' 

allied Itsolf with Japan at homo, and Seni refused to 

dedare war on the United States abroad, and Thai- 
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Reds in Stung Treng AftackJ 
Entered Cambodia Via Laos 1 


By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Special to The Star 

PARSE, Laos— North Viet- 
namese forces attacking Stung 
Treng in i North Cambodia en- 
tered Cambodia via Laos* ac- 
cording to the military com- 
mander of Region IV in the 
'southern half of the Laos pan- 
handle. 

i Gen. Prasouk Somly said six 
; North Vietnamese battalions 
crossed the high Bolovens Pla- 
teau in southern Laos, picked up 
supplies, floated on rafts down 
the Sekhong River, and crossed 
; into Cambodia north of the Cam- 
bodian town of Siem Pang and 
went on to Stung Treng. 

Thousands Fleeing 

I The North Vietnamese also 
took advantage of supplies 
; cached in the Cambodia-Laos 
iborder area originally destined 
for South Vietnam. 

Lao military sources said 
thousands of refugees are cross- 
ing into Laos at the Lao- 
Cambodian border post of Ken- 
30 miles north of Stung 


Treng. The refugees include 
Cambodians, Vietnamese and 
Laotians who lived in Cambodi- 
an border areas. 

One refugee was a Cambodian 
officer commanding a subdivi- 
sion at Kratic south of Stung 
Treng. Kratic already is in Com- 
munist hands. Many refugees es- 
caped in smalt pirogues up the 
Mekong River into Laos. 

Estimates of their number 
range as high as 17,000. 

In south Laos, the Communists 
presently are shelling the town 
of Saravane and probing the 
guerrilla outpost on the Bolovens 
Plateau in what appears an ef- 
fort to take over the plateau as a 
sanctuary for the fighting in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam 
and to open new Infiltration 
routes into these countries 
through Laos. 

Could Topple I /Oil Noi 

If the Communists succeed in 
these maneuvers, they could topi 
pled the government of Lon Noll 
m Cambodia by fighting from^ 


basevS in northern Cambodia andj 
southern Laos. 

This possibly could leave Pres- 
ident Nixon the choice of putting 
ground troops in Laos, ot 
strengthening the present U.S. 
military advisers, air support / 
and Central Intelligence Agency \/ 
[operations, or leaving South 
Vietnamese permanently in 
Cambodia. ' 

Lao military say they would 
accept American troops but not 
Vietnamese, who are their tradii 
tional enemies , > J 
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' rcasoi 
of the war into Laos 


-an earlier dc- 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 

May 9 ( all who question their" judgment. There 1 vclopmcnt, but one that is hardly dif- ■ 

W HIR! k Kintr ,»d Rich-i rd ! have been and will continue to be res-ferent in principle or lack of principle., 
Nta»h ft MilA.tr S ^ perhaps in unprecedented ; (I. (iiffers in being smaller and in he- 
a i numbers. Two hundred and fifty 8u«e mg btrgefy dnnde.t'ne and under Ac J 
madas of ships and j Department officrab have formally reg- (management of the C.I.A.) But be-; 

istered their opposition to the Cambo-!forc Cambodia there seemed at least a., 
dian adventure, which they are cm- j chance that tensions in the government ' 
ployed to justify and defend. If there: and in the country might somehow be 
is widespread opposition in State, there lessened. Few observers here took “Vi- 
must be at least as much in most other ctnamization” seriously as a plan for 

4 the South Vietnamese, but it seemed to 


as Commander 
vast armies and ar 
j aircraft, he seems powerless, or nearly 
}• so. He can speak more civilly of and to 
, his critics, and perhaps he can leash his 
{ ' snarling deputy, who last night in Ida- 
i ho dropped some ugly lines from his 
text — not, Spiro Agnew explained, he- 


text— not, ap.ro Agnew cxpmmco, ; branches. If it is true that Robert Finch j bc ■ ovcr Jn ^ cmmt and dc _ 
cause they were ugly but because they , has as much as suggested any kind nf| escalation was slowlv takimr nlace. Snirn 


had been written by a ghost and did 
not reflect bis unique sensibility. Nixon 
has twice this week listened to and 
talked with some student protesters, 
l and bc did not berate them. But bc 
I cannot gain control of events by bon- 
; homic or civility, or by forbearance in 


escalation was slowly taking place. Spiro 


complicity on the part of Spiro Agnew ;Agncw wns m tolkln but fcwcr 
in the Kent State killings, it scarcely ; wc ,- c Jl^ ning, and he seemed some- 


seems possible that he can continue tn u 
serve. The Secretary of the Interior’s 

letter to the President amounted to an , Rcntcncc Joc McCarthy 

accusation of gross Presidential negh- ^ ^ £ 


thing of a spent force except in those 
redoubts of reaction that used to ap- 


gcnce and dereliction, and was thus ait 

ministration. The Attorney General 

o t ’ • • %' 4 " ... .. - . , l V 1 went as far as to defend the Supreme 

appearance on television last mgnt, he j couraged his colleague in this act. The , L . v ^ ' c 


the face of incivility. What is at issue j act of patent insubordination. The See- [*°J n P* ,sc differences^ within the Ad 

. .11 . !• T I. • 1 . A . . “ *“ ““ ' " ' ' 


Court and, by implication, some of the 
decisions the President had denounced 
in* 1968. What was predictable all 
along, however, was that one more 


is not maf\ticr or style hut policy. In his rctary of State is reported to have 
appearance on television last night, he j couraged his colleague in this act. 
seemed conciliatory, and even apolo- j Secretaries of State and Defense have 
j gctic, hut the policy remains substantial- : said little about the parts they played or 
| ; ly unaltered, and his detractors remain j did not play in the decision to go* into 
: unpersuaded and unappeased. They , Cambodia, but it is plain that their cn- , ^ ■ ., . 

) would prefer a rude peacemaker to a; thusiasm was and is limited apd that j ar . .'T 011 . ( rol,s * cvcn 1,1 

l polite warmaker. And one suspects that 1 their participation was minimal Most;? 011 eente y tie argument t at 
: j 1 he lost some favor with those who con-j c f what discussion there was seems to 1 ^ wmi ( casc 1 1C W, V* ™ wa P r ^ ccss 
| tinuc to support his policies; to anyone* j iavc taken place not in the National 1/ > c tnam, nnt even i it cou < c sai 
j who opposes conciliation, his efforts at' Security Council but in something* iat * nn \ >(,< ,ans com ® t in “ 

it must reveal not strength or dignity j called the Washington Special Action “*!”"■ ir \"* thc Nlx " n t 

of character but weakness under pres-| Group, to which neither William i Admimstrntion suc|i^^ 
sure. There is as yet no measure of his i Ungers nor Melvin Laird belonged, j UVc ccn j |U B c< i KCon to } lc,r 

, losses in congressional support, but While this group was holding regular j 


there will he within thc next few days. 


! Without doubt, thc invasion of Cam- 


sessions late In April, Rogers told a eon- ! »f «ny-»>y the young am by millions 
..... gressional committee, “We recognize! of elders. Nor would they be ac- 
I bodia has produced defections in the that if we escalate and we get involved' cc P‘ ed .""'V .^.mments, 

legislative branch, and it now seems ! in Cambodia with our ground troops! w,mc of wind, might subsenbe to thc 
j entirely possible that for thc first time! that our whole program is defeated.” 

an anti-war majority exists in the Sen- I And four days before the Cambodian. .. . .. T „ 

late. Whether it could force, or stay, ! announcement was made, at a timej f,,r «" U reasons. Tt 

j the President's band in Indo-Cliina is ■ when thc President is said to have al-i ' vas P. 1 *" . ,c * nines ic ant in 

questionable, but an effort will be made J ready made up his mind, Laird, in a! ‘ernatmnal coq?, derat, oi^tliat weighed 


next week, 

There is almost as much trouble 
within thc palace as without. The Ad- 
ministration that Nixon formed nearly 


taped interview for 
World Report , said that thc! Cam 
bodians should defend themselves, and 
that, for his part, he would even “rule 


U S News & most hcaviIv ' ,w,t h the Secretaries of 
State and Defense and with other 


a year and a half ago now seems less an ! out the use of U.S. advisers’’ vyith the 
Administration than a jerry-built gov- ; Cambodian Army, 
ernmcntal conglomerate in the process j Thc Administration was, to be sure, 
of dismantling itself. Thc department in poor shape before Cambodia. There 


skeptics within thc government. To 
what extent they conveyed their mis- 
givings and thc reasons for them to thc 
President may never he known. But 
they Wmild have been derelict if they 
had not given him their assessments at 
some point. In any case, he reached his 


\ heads and the desscr bureaucrats are | had been an uncommon amount of in- j ... .... , , 

' ' ----- • intemperate | fighting since the early days-much of de . c 1 ,s '°" «“ "“ ,,tar r. 8 ro . untls P Mt 

1 1 - ° * — - - -- 4 aside all other considerations. This can^ 


having at one another in 
and impolitic language, and 


seem t it thc inevitable product of Nixon’s ef- 


bc said with some assurance not because j 


‘ united mainly in their resentment of the! fort to put together a government of ... „ , . , , , . 

treatment accorded them by members l factionalists. Thc revolt in thc State lan y° nc u P riv y ** his thoughts but 

- - - because of an abundance of evidence: 


of thc White House staff, whom they Department over Cambodia is led by j! ■ cca ™ OI an , n OI ■ 

accuse of lying to the President and to men who were ^opposed to war any-J ! lc w * ctt011 toolc h,m g rea «y byj 

‘ ‘ " ' " ' 1-4 


them an 


°ontim 
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Coptex Pilot Dtks in* Ant Crash 
m Vietnam 

CWO Robert \V. Gardner, 22, of Wheaton, 
was killed when his helicopter was shot 
down April 27. 

•'IJe said ho was over bo that tho kids with 
long hair could havo tho freedom to dem- 
onstrate here,” Donald M, Gardner said yes- 
terday about his son. 

"He was homo on a 30-day leave earlier 
this month and thcro were demonstrations, 
and I remember him saying that’s what ho 
was fighting for— freedom," his father said, 

Tho chief warrant officer had already had 
^ two helicopters '.‘shot from under him" and 
expressed foreboding about his return, to 

, Vietnam April 18, his father Bald. 

It was not Immediately known to Mr. 
Gardner where his eon’s helicopter crashed. 
All four members of the crew wero killed, 

Mr, Gardner had been in Vietnam since 
February, 1069, and was serving an extra six 
month hitch thcro when ho was killed. 

Ho was a member of the 3d Platoon, of the 
281st Assault Helicopter Company, stationed 
In NhaTrang In the Central Coast region, 
v His unit supplied Special Forces camps, 

HOT ROD PAN 

Born In Washington, he grew up In 
Wheaton, where he graduated from Wheaton 
High School In 1965. He attended Montgom- 
ery County Community College and the 
„ University of Maryland beforo Joining the 
Army In 1007. 

A hot-rod enthusiast, Mr. Gardner owned 
a dragster, which ho named "Honest Injun," 
He was a familiar figure at local drag races 
and in 1007 he raced In the Hot Rod Inter- 
national In Pomona, Calif. 

Besides his father end mothor, he Is sur- 
vived by three brothers, Ronald Gardner, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Steven and Paul 
. Gardner, both at home. 
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tempting to win a war that Is subject 
only to political settlement. 

Mr. Slmplcn states: 

The prospects for peace are • , . gloomier 
than ever. And what Is happening In Saigon 
today, on tho government Bide, scarcely Im- 
proves the outlook. Tho rebellious attitude 
of South Vietnamese students and war vet- 
erans, and tho friction between President 
Nguyen Van Thleu and the National Assem- 
bly, which has worsened tho already bad 
economic crisis, threaten to cnncol the gains 
that havo been mado In the country over 
tho past year, 

Mr. Slmplcn concludes that the present 
problems in Saigon can only aggravate 
the problems surrounding an American 
withdrawal and more importantly will 
create a broader war that will further 
intensify the painful disillusionment of 
the American people in their Govern- 
ment. This is the real cost of the present 
action — the alienation of more and more 
Americans frofcn their system of govern- 
ment. We cannot afford to fight a war 
abroad which is destroying us at home. 
The full text of the article follows: 

Letter From Indochina 
(By Robert Shaplcny 

Saigon, May 2,—In tho entire Indo-China 
area during tho last two months, tho Com- 
munists of Peking and Hanoi havo been gtv- 
. ©n, and havo employed to tliclr advantage, 
a whole now Bet of options and opportuni- 
ties, which, it seems, President Nixon’s use 
of American strength in Cambodia will do 
Uttlo to alter. Tho events that have, so far, 
worked against us began with the overthrow 
of Prlnco Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
by pro-Western generals and politicians, 
/ then continued with this group’s almost im- 
k mediate errors of Judgment and action — par- 
ticularly its brutal actions against Cambo- 
dia’s Vietnamese minority and Its overeager- 
ness to Join battle with much stronger and 
more experienced Communist forces — and 
included renewed heavy Communist pressure 
. in Laos and a serious deteriorating political 
and economic situation In South Vietnam. In 
that country, although our stated policy of 
Vletnamlzntlon was reaffirmed when the 
President announced, on April 20th, the 
withdrawal — against the advice, not surpris 



Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the _ _ r 

steadily worsening Situation In Southeast ingly, of his generals of another hundred with the agreement and profitable conniv- 


parently convened at Sihanouk’s Instigation,! 
forged an alliance of tho New Revolutionary! 

Movement In Cambodia, headed by the! 
ousted Prince, with tho Hanoi regime and 
tho already established Communist rebel gov- ' 

ernments of South Vietnam and Laos. _ STATINTI 
With their growing support of lnsurrcc- * * 
tlonary movements In Thailand and Malay- 
sia, and to a lesser extent, In Burma and the 
Philippines, the Chinese arc now In a strong- 
er position to control the revolutionary ap- 
paratus throughout Southeast Asia than they . .. 
havo been at any time since 1005, when the 
Vlctcong Were stopped by American troops . . . ' ^ 
from winning the Vietnamese war and when 
tho Peking-backed coup In Indonesia failed. . * ‘ 

Tho response so far of tho non-Communlst . 

Aslan states to tho new crlslB has been slow; f 
Indonesia has called for a meeting at which " 

Thailand, Japan, and about fifteen other j* 

Aslan nations can discuss tho matter, but * 
that Is all, While tho Americans have found 
themselves being Inexorably drawn Into Cam- Viv f 

bodian operations. In which the chances for .V . 

any sort of dcclslvo military engagement £ 

will probably provo as evanescent as they * 

have for ten years in South Vietnam, Peking - , . 

and Hanoi havo determined to gain as much 
as possible from tho confused state of affairs. 

There is little reason to expect them to . * ’ • , 

cease doing so, particularly in Cambodia, 
especially in view of Hanoi’s decision, indl- - - ■'/ 

cated in enemy documents, to "re-gucrrllla- ; \ * 

izo’’ tho war in South Vietnam and to pro- 
long tho conflict thcro until after tho dc- r 
_ parture of the bulk of American forces. No . 7- ; 

one with any experience In Vietnam, includ- 
ing Hanoi’s top experts, has minimized tho \ • * * 

'difficulties of achieving this goal, but no’ 
ono doubts tho will of tho Communists or ^ , r ■ . -7 «' > 

their patience and cnduranco. In any event, 
tho recently Increasing number, In several . 

South Vietnamese provinces, of young men Y - * 

abducted and Bent to North Vietnam for 
training and Indoctrination underlines the • . 

long-term approach that Hanoi has again ■ , . , 

adopted. Another. Indication of this is the < 7; 

vast amount ^of materiel that has poured 
down the Ho Chi Mlnh Trail from the North ' y \ * ^ 
during the last several months. . 7 

Only about twenty per cent of this traffic , . ■ > 

has been interdicted by American bombing. 7 7 
The coup in Phnom Penh has momentarily *Y“ 7.*' 
denied the North Vietnamese access to the ■ 

southern Cambodian ports of Slhanoukvillc, ,7 V 
Kep, and Ream, through which most of the 
Chinese materiel used In the Mekong Delta ' \ Y Y 
of South Vietnam was previously shipped 


Asia and particularly the introduction of 
American ground combat troops into 
Cambodia are both alarming and repug- 
nant. Our invasion of Cambodia can only 
serve to get us more deeply involved in 
an unending, enervating, and immoral 
conflict unless we act now to take back 
our constitutional prerogatives and to 
prohibit further involvement In South- 
east Asia. In this regard, I would like to 
« bring to my colleague’s attention an 
article by Robert Shaplcn entitled “Let- 
ter to Indochina’* which appeared In tho 
May 0, 1970, issue of the New Yorker 
. magazine. 

The article traces the events surround- 
ing the widening conflict which is now 
being referred to not as American in- 
volvement in Vietnam, or the Vietnam 
war, but a situation so broad that it is 
termed the Indochina war. It is the thesis 
of this article that the United States is 
not moving toward disengagement. 
Rather, the present Cambodian action 
sets the stage — indeed necessitates— 
’ further attacks of this nature. I ahare 
Mr. Shaplen’s fears. 

The article recounts the abysmal fail- 
ure of the Nixon administration 1 n at* 


and fifty thousand men in the next year, 
the "low profile’’ our policymakers have 
Bought to maintain had been elevated con- 
siderably even before the President's speech 
on Cambodia by our shipment of arms to 
Phnom Penh and by our troops’ Increasing 
Involvement In operations around the Cam- 
bodian border. When conditions are as vola- 
tile as they now are, It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to bo guided by something as vague 
as tho doctrine enunciated by the President 
on. Guam last July, emphasizing our Inten- 
tion of limiting our involvement and de- 
pending on Aslan Initiatives. Now, instead of 
'Viotnnmlzatlon, wo aro faced. In effect, with 
a new Indo-Chlnazatlon, Including tho pos- 
sibility that both Laos and Cambodia may 
soon bo dominated or controlled by tho Com- 
munists. This belatedly brings into clear 
focus the problem wo havo all along refused , 
, to faco — tho unreallsm of fighting an Iso- 
lated war in ono small country in- the middle 
of a largo racially mixed area without suffi- 
cient understanding of the over-all political 
' or military consequences. 

The principal beneficiaries of recent events 
would appear to be tho Chinese Communists. 
Peking Is tho military and political bulwark 
behind tho emerging now Indo-Chlna United 
. Front Against American Imperialism, created 
after a mooting on April 24th and 25th eomo- 
where In, China. This hastily called "summit 
. conference of tho indo- China peoples,” ap- 


ance of the Sihanouk regime. However, the 
Communist forces In Cambodia are showing 
every intention of trying to regain access to 
those ports and supply routes. In the mean- 
time,, they are already extending the branch- 
es of the Ho Chi Mlnh Trail deeper Into Laos; * 
through the border area where Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and South Vietnam come together; 
and farther into Cambodia, as well as Into 
the Vietnamese Highlands and the Delta. 

This extension, though it will be no easy * 
feat, will undoubtedly serve to strengthen 
tho arguments of the' American military 
leaders who havo been against halting tho 
bombing of tho Trail in Laos— In return for 
which Hanoi and Its local Communist sup- 
porters of tho Pathct Lao havo indicated 
their willingness to limit military operations 
In that country and to start political nego- 
tiations there, which would inevitably lead 
to stronger Communist representation in any 
; new coalition government. This is bound 
to come eventually anyway, and some Amer- 
icans have felt that a break in tho Laotian 
situation now could produce some movement 
in tho deadlocked peace talks In Paris, and 
' perhaps bring to an end at least some of the 
fighting in Vietnam, The Intense mixture of 
political . accommodation and competition 
would certainly continue, accompanied by - 
terrorism and guerrilla warfare, but the 
Americans would be out of It sooner rather 
than later. The whole series o t developments 
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[ Reds Attack Lao Town 
On Routes to Cambodia 


By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 
'• 'Special lo The Star 

• ' SARAVANE, Lnos-Commu- 
^ tiist forces today started their 
•expected attack on this town 
*of wooden shacks which is 
astride several routes through 
^southern Laos to Cambodia. 

*“ In doing so, they appeared to 
t!bc seeking to establish sanc- 
tuaries in southern Laos for the 
[♦Cambodian war. 

While townspeople clustered 
outside some shops here, Lao 
^government 150-millimeter how- 
itzers fired at some 300 Com- 
munist troops advancing 6,000 
yards west of the town. 

Reds Attacked by Air 

Lao Air Force dive bombers 
also pounded the Communists, 
i Communist gunners were us- 
i ing mortars. 

j Four Communists troops were 
killed, according to the town 
; commander, Col. Vang, but when 
i a reporter asked to see the bod- 
ies he said they were "carried 
away." 

As the Red mortar rounds hit 
close to a wood hut which serves 
as the Saravane airport termin- 
al, townspeople awaiting evacu- 
ation dived for cover amid their 
possessions. 

Many persons have been evac- 
uated already, mostly the civil 
servants, and many have fled to 
outlying villages to avoid Red 
|. shelling, 
fv' Tbs Lao positions are poorly 






constructed, making it unlikely 
they can hold Saravane in tho 
face of a Communist assault. 

The Communist attack was 
seen as the opening phase of a 
battle for Saravane and for pos- 
session of the Bolovens Plateau 
to the south. 

North Vietnamese forces on 
the plateau are moving to the 
rear of Lao Special Guerrilla 
Unit No. 2, a force paid for by 
the United States and led by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The unit’s positions line the 
eastern lip of the plateau, over- 
looking the Sekhong River, a 
new North Vietnamese supply 
route into Cambodia. 

The unit is supported by 40 
American advisers— mostly lo- 
gistics personnel. i 

According to the Lao regional 
commanders here, the Commu- 
nists are floating bamboo rafts 
loaded with munitions down the 
Sekhong, which flows into Cam- 
bodia. 

The rafts are camouflaged as 
clumps of brush. The river is 
full of brush following recent 
rains, making these rafts diffi- 
cult to spot. Pathct Lao soldiers 
with long poles line the river 
banks and push these rafts out 
of snags. 

If tho Reds can take the pla- 
teau, they will gain a sanctuary 
from which they can strike into 
both South Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia. 
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Editor's Note: Jacques . DeComoy has travelled 
extensively throughout Southeast Asia reporting for Le 
Monde. LNS recently interviewed him in Berkeley. 

Liberation News Service 

\ : LNS: Are they bombing all over in Laos, or just along 

the Ho Chi Mi nh trial? 

’* • JDC: I have not been on the Ho Chi Minh trail at all. 

' | W as in Sem Neua province, through which there is 

' not such a trail, and when I was there in March of 1968 
• we were constantly bombed. I remember one day being 
either attacked or overflown by U.S. planes every 30 
minutes. The landscape really looks like the moon. It 
also looks like the southern part of North Vietnam and 
some provinces of South Vietnam. Sem Neua is very 
close to North Vietnam, northeast of the Plain of Jars 
.• and Vientiane. 

LNS: What was the purpose of the bomibng? 

JDC: I wish I knew. I personally think (and I wrote 
it) that the bombing aims not at destroying the North 
j . Vietnamese forces in transit through Laos or the forces 
j based in Laos, but aims at destroying the Pathet Lao , 
It* infrastructure. For instance, I was in what was the city t 
! of Sem Neua-it has been entirely destroyed. And I I 
could see— because they had not exploded— lots of 
j anti-personnel bombs. Now it is obvious that those 7 
i r; anti-personnel bombs were aimed at killing people and I 
! guess not only Pathet Lao soldiers, but also civilians. . 

• And there arc civilians that have been killed. All the 
■! '.' civilians have had to leave the city. They now live in the : 
woods or in caves a few miles from Sem Neua where ' 
absolutely everything has been destroyed. All the villages 
: i saw in the province of Sem Neua except two have been ' 

i >■. detroyed. . , , , 

; it’s very hard to drive In this region, not only because ; 

| - it’s dangerous, but because there aren’t any roads any 
! { . more. You have got to drive from crater to crater and 
! b it’s quite dangerous. 

‘ LNS: What about the massive displacement or 

people? It seems that the U.S. is clearing people out. ; 

JDC: Yes, there is the same process that they do in < 
f ' South Vietnam. Some American right-wing political 
. !' scientist wrote one day that actually it was not bad 
because it accelerates the natural process of j 
; * urbanization. I think Herman Kahn wrote it. Now it is j 
obvious to me that in Laos there are hundreds of , 
; < thousands of refugees. Those people had to leave their 
villages and their lantl because they couldn’t cultivate . 
their land any more, because the buffalos had been 
i killed, and because they were too afraid of the bombs. 

■ They are now living In camps and they don’t join the 
. Royal armed forces. If they were that much * 
anti-communist, and that much anti-North Vietnamese j 
and that much anti-Pathet Lao, I guess they would ask j 
for rifles and go and fight, but they don’t. They are just 
.waiting for the end of the war to go back to their land. 

LNS: Do you know what the situation is with the , 
CIA-trained Meo tribesmen around the Plain of Jars, Bnd 
the so-called mercenary army? 

JDC: I could see In the province of Sem Neua that ; 
lots of Meos are working together with the^Pathot^Lao 
and belftfe PffiVftwin ®foRl 



to a certain cave that is hidden not too far from Sem 
Neua you find the school where they train their 
teachers. Lots of the students are Meo women and men. 

It is true that there are Meos with the Royal Laotian 
forces. For instance, in Pati which is about 30 kilometers 
west of Sem Neua, there were Meos with U.S. officers 
and Japanese, Thai and maybe Filippino mercenaries. It 
was a kind of U.S. and Meo outpost right in the middle 
of Pathet Lao-controlled territory. 

At the beginning of 1968 Pati was taken over by the 
communist forces. Several Americans and Asian 
mercenaries were killed and the helicopters and radar 
. system were destroyed. It was a civil defeat for the U.S. 
radar network in Southeast Asia because the radars that 
had been put on the hill in Pati helped the U.S. planes 
that went to bomb North Vietnam. They missed those 
radars badly, afterwards. 

LNS: Why is the U.S. interested in Northern Laos? 

JDC: Well, as I said before, I think that they are 
mostly interested in destroying the Lao left. That’s what 
;■ they are trying to do. .1 would even say that they are 
! trying to physically destroy the Pathet Lao leadership. I 
met Prince Souphanouvong, the President of the Central 
Committee of the Pathet Lao in a big cave. This cave is 
surrounded by craters-everywhere craters. And the 
Americans must know where the Central Committee 
meets. It cannot be a secret. And they are trying to kill 
! those people. They didn’t succeed yet, but they are 
1 obviously trying to destroy the political infrastructure. 

And in a way, the U.S. has succeeded, because the 
Pathet Lao economy has suffered a lot from the 
l bombing. The people are very poor. I was amazed by 
their lack of books, of drugs, of penclis-they ve just got- 

1 nothing. It’s terrible. . . » Mrtr . h 

LNS: Is it true that there are a lot of North 

Vietnamese in the area? ’ 

JDC: Well it is true that there are North Vietnamese, 

I but I don’t know how many there are. A few weeks ago 
'the U.S. embassy said there were 50,000 North. 

1 Vietnamese troops and suddenly President Nixon said 
that there were 67,000. 1 don’t know how they got their 
figures. There is one thing I’m sure of-the more the U.S. 

: bombs the Pathet Lao zones, the more pro-communist. 

! peasants are scared of the bombing and are obliged to 
; flee down to the Mekong VaWey, the more the Pathet 
Lao will require military aid from the North 

Vietnamese-bccause they need men. 

It reminds me of what happened in South Vietnam 
* before the landing of the Marines in Da Nang in July 
1965. There were very, few North Vietnamese troops in 
South Vietnam. But as the American expeditionary 
corps grew and grew in South Vietnam to more than a 
half a million, it was obvious that the NLF nec ^cd 
troops from the north; and the same process might 
happen for the Pathet Lao. The more the Americans 
bomb the Pathet Lao zones, the more the Pathet Lao- 

will need foreign troops. - 

| So I think it is not very honest to say that the North 
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be more hdnest to say that the Pathet Lao has had to ask use anti-personnel bombs, but what can you do against 
the North Vietnamese for more aid because the B-52s? 


American intervention has grown bigger and bigger as 
time has gone on. 

LNS: Could you say what the political structure of 
the Pathet Lao is like? Do they have a government like 
the NLF? You mentioned a Central Committee. 


LNS: There were reports recently that the 
government of Thailand sent troops into Laos to help 
the Royal Laotians. Has this been going on for a long 
time? 

JDC: Yes. There have been some Thai artillery groups 


JDC: No, they don’t have a government like the NLF, fighting for a long time in Laos, and last year it was 
and I don’t think that they want that now. No, there is, reported 


just the one organization, the Pathet Lao, with the 
Central Committee, and actually it works like a 1 
government of its own. Of course they said that they 
want to one day or another come back into a national 
* union government but they won’t do it now. They 
administer their zones just like an independent' 
government. They’ve got their own ministries. 

For instance, they started in 1967 or 1968, I don’t 
remember exactly, a kind of five-year plan to develop 
their regions. 

In my opinion, in Laos there are two 
movements— there is & reactionary movement backed by 
the U.S. and there is a communist movement, the Pathet 
Lao and its friends-that’s all. That is, I think, the end of 
any middle-of-the-road movement. And what’s true of 
Laos is true of South Vietnam. And what’s true of South 
Vietnam I think will be true of Cambodia pretty soon. 
The people don’t have any choice. You are on one side 
or the other. You can’t be in the middle of the road any 
more. If you want to be— and there are people who 
wanted to be in Saigon— you are put in jail or you are 
forced to go into exile in Paris or somewhere else. Look r 
at the student leaders that are being arrested right now ; 
in Saigon. Look at the Buddhist monks. You must go to j 
the jungle, abroad, or join the right-wing forces— there is j 
no free middle-of-the-road position any more: 

LNS: What does the Pathet Lao structure look like at 
the village level? * 


that Thai soldiers were dressed with Royal Lao 
uniforms and fought in the southern part of Laos. This 
wasn’t confirmed, but it wasn’t denied either. It is true, 
there are more and more Thai connections between the 
right-wing military leaders in Vientiane and the military 
establishment of Bangkok. And if things go on there as 
they have been going on for two or three years Vientiane 
will become a kind of suburb of Bangkok and the 
American bases of Thailand— which lots of Laos don’t, 
like, even right-wing people. 

I remember, I think it was in 1968, one of the 
toughest right-wing Lao leaders was seen in Vientiane in 
the armed forces parade together, not with his wife, but 
with Miss Thailand. And a few days later young 
lieutenants and captians, right-wing people, but 
nationalists, put out a pamphlet against him and this 
Miss Thailand, saying, u We are Laos and we ate in 
Laos— we don’t want to become slaves of this big and 
wealthy pro-American Thailand.” Now those people 
didn’t join the Pathet Lao ranks. Still, for the first time 
maybe, they understood where this pro-American policy 
of Vientiane might lead their country. That is, the total 
destruction not only of their country, but also of the 
values of their country. That is what they don’t want, 

I even if they are right-wing people. 

But the genera] doesn’t care. He just wants to make 
money. Everybody knows, for instance, that the j 
commander-in-chief of the right-wing forces is at the j 
. T .. . head of the opium trade between Saigon and Vientiane 

i tu We,1 > 8 ha J d t0 sjy. because as I said, most of and Bangkok. He never goes to the battlefield. You can 

the villages have been destroyed-and so has the usually ^ him in the aftem0 on in a Vientiane bar. 

• organization. But in the few vdlages in which I lived and LNS; Several returned or ex-U.S. servicemen have 
which have not been bombed they ve got a Peoples ^ that U-S . ^tary and Air America flights ny , d 

Committee at the head of Uic village, and several bricks into Laos which are in turn traded for opium 
comm.ssions-one for the battlefields, one for the produced by the Meo tribe smen, and that the opium 

? U h^’ g oTof f °c^ 1 eventually winds up in the United States and France. 

from the Central Committee. When I travelled JDC ; WelI > 1 reall y don’t know much about it. All I 
throughout the country there was one political know is that there are planes that take off from 
commissar with me who was fluent in French— he had Vientiane and fly to South Vietnam with opium and 
studied in France— and he was with me not only to help 8°kk / know one thing— it was very funny— I was in 
me understand what the people said; he was also with Vientiane during the Tet offensive in South Vietnam, 
me to indoctrinate the people, and he told me so. Every a ^ ew people at least were very much annoyed, not 
now and then he left me and said, “Well, now I’ve got a because it was a military victory - for the 

meeting with such-and-such section of the village, I’ve j communists-they didn’t me at all— but because the : 

got to explain to them what we are doing at the Central; airport at Saigon was closed, and the planes that usually * 
Committee,” and he left me and he came back an hour; bring gold and opium from Laos to Saigon couldn’t land *. 
later after he talked to the people. j.'thcre any more, and they were losing money. I met one 

LNS: In the areas where the villages have been ,i 0 f those gold traders, and he told it to me very frankly, 

bombed, what kind of organization do they have or y LNS: Can you describe the circumstances around- 

have they all been dispersed? t which the Pathet Lao left the coalition government back- 

JDC: Yes, they have been dispersed into caves. Iffj h 1963? There’s been a lot of discussion in the 
they don’t live in caves they live in miserable huts in the j community here that the CIA had something to do with 
woods, and just like in North Vietnam, they’ve got fiome assassinations. 

shelters all around. As soon as they hear the jets they go' ; j DC: j think ln 1961 one mem ber of the coalition 
down into the shelters and wait. It disturbs everything, government was assassinated in front of his house in 
because when the planes come every 30 minutes or every ;Vientiane< He was a le ft. w ing neutralist. Other members 
hour you 'cannot seriously work. And you never knew, ^he left-wing neutralist movement were killed later 
at least in 1968, when you were in the Pathet Lao zones, !. on , And then you had the right-wing coups and so on. It 
whether the planes came for you or were just flying oyer was absolutely impossible for the left-whether Marxist 
' you to go to bomb North Vietnam. You had to go down;,, | e ft or non-Marxist left, to work in Vientiane any more, 
to the shelter and stop your work. You had to. Officially this man was killed by one of his soldiers. 

LNS: Don’t they have a canopy of jungle foliage to; Nobody has ever explained why the soldier killed him. 
protect them? ? What I can say is that he was a left-wing neutralist and 

/‘his daughter, whom I know, has joined the Pathet Lao. 
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cannot be in the middle of the road. This family tried to 
be honestly neutralist in Vientiane. The father was 
killed, and the family joined the Pathet Lao. They had 
no other choice. Now the daughter, after some studies m 
France and then in Moscow— she is an engineer— lives in a 
cave very close to Sem Neua. That's where I met her* 

And the uncle, the brother of the assassinated minister, 
as far as I know, is the official doctor for the Central 
Committee of the Pathet Lao and ho also lives in a cave. 

He is married to a French woman, by the way, who is 
now back with the children in France because it’s very 
hard to raise young children in caves. 

Very few people know how those people live in caves. 

It’s really terrible, especially during the rainy season, 
because everything is humid. You cannot bring the 
children out of the cave because of the bombing, so they 
lack sun, they lack food, they are white, they are very 
unhealthy. Very few people know even in Vientiane. 

There is something I want to say here. In Vientiane I 
met a very young, a very brilliant American diplomat, , 
graduated from one of the best American universities. 

He said to me once, “If we want a really strong, free and 
democratic anti-communist Laos to be built, we must 
help the Laos to get rid of their traditional cultural 
values, bring them back to zero, and then build a new 
nation.” And I’m really quoting. And he said, “Before I 
was in Laos I was in Africa, and their cultural valuesjiere 
are even worse than the cultural values of those Africans. . 

Vientiane is becoming more and more a small Saigon 
or a small Bangkok— a mixture of prostitution, or 
corruption— I mean really, it’s in chaos. The young Laos 
who live there are forgetting their heritage more and 
more— they speak broken English, they can speak a few 
words of FrenchHt’s really a pity to see them. They 
don’t know where they go. They try to forget about the 
war, but it’s hard, because they have families on the 
;-x other side. It’s not a new Laos that’s being built in 
Vientiane. It’s nothing. • - *' ■ 

LNS: Are the Pathet Lao aware of the antiwar 
movement here in the U.S.? . 

JDC: There is something I must tell you, because I 
think it has not been reported by the American press. 

For the first time, Gve or six weeks ago, the Pathet Lao 
in a communique mentioned the American movement, 
asking the antiwar movement to put some pressure on 
the U.S. government so the U.S. government will stop 
the U.S. intervention against the Pathet Lao. I think \t\ 
a kind of_sign. And it shows that for the first time (like 
the North Vietnamese did a few years ago) the Pathet 
Lao may start to make some contf cts with Americans. 
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Urged. by Laotians; 


By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Special to The Star 

PAK SE, Iaos— Laotian right- 
ist leader here said the United 
States should hit the Ho Chi 
*Minh trail in south Laos at the 
same time it is attacking Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. ] 

They said as long as the Com- 
munist Vietnamese are using the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in eastern 
Laos to send reinforcements and 
material to Combodia and South 
Vietnam, the U.S.' effort in 
Cambodia cannot be fully effec- 
tive. 

“This is no time for half mea- 
sures,” Prince Boun Oum, the 
rightist leader in South Laos, 
said. 

“It would be a good thing for 
the U.S. to cut the trails now,” a 
Lao military official said. 

“But,” he added hurriedly, 
we wouldn’t want South Viet- 
namese troops. Americans would 
be all right.” 

Nixon Criticized 

The Lao military criticized 
President Nixon for setting time 
and territorial limits on Ameri- 
can actions in Cambodia. “The| 
North Vietnamese will withdraw I 
to the west, then return and re- 
build the base areas when the 
Americans leave,” a Lao gener- 
al said. 

Laotians said they expect the 
Communists to become active in 
northern Cambodia and to try 
and build up the Red Cambodian 
indigenous movement in these 
areas, supplied from new sanc- 
tuaries in Laos, Cambodia bor- 
der areas. 

The Lao military reaction was 
'sparked by Red moves inmili- 
jtary region IV, the southern half 
'of the Laos panhandle. Pak So is 
'military region IV headquarters. 
, Heavy fighting is going on now 
at Phou Luan, the highest point 


of the rice-rich Boloveps Pla-i 
teau, 30 miles north of the* Lao- ; 
Cambodian border. ’* ■ 

Reds Regroup 1 ^ 

“If they get the BolovensJthejr 
can hide and feed five divi- 
sions,” the south Laos; com- 
mander, Gen. Bounphone Maha- 
parak said North Vietnamese 
forces are grouping west of Sar-. 
avane, which is the best access* 
route to the plateau. 

The Laol ost the province capi- 
tal of Attopeau last month, o pen- 
ing the Sckhong River Route 
into Cambodia. 

Current U.S. military help to 
Laos in this area is confined to 
Army advisers, Air Force for- 
ward air controllers, air logis- 
tics and Central Intelligence 
Agency operatives who lead trib- 
al guerrillas from small' air* 
strips on the eastern edgeo f the 
Bplovens Plateau. v ‘ ' 

The number of Americans en- 
gaged in these operationsftotals ■ 


4 


less than 100. 
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Without large ground forces forecast ^ 

By George \V. Ashworitli 14 success uncertain. Certain^ • *u~ { 


f *■ By George W, Ashworth . • success uncertain. Certainly, the South")' 

L Staff correspondent of 'Vietnamese could help in some slight ways 

y The Christian Science Monitor . However the mutual antipathy of th<* Pam < 

l lVn«ltmnrf Indians and Vietnamese would be a hin/ 

Washington drancc . as would the still freshly remem^ 

J ^ the Lon Nol government survives in bodia. * in ^ S ^ Y*?tnamese * n Cam-] 
LCambodia, indications here are that Ameri-’’ ,.■■■■■ .■ j 

. can support of that government will build Situation assessed 
. to substantial proportions. usscssca . v 

Some sources here are predicting the vir- th ; e T „^ s t . he best hope at present is that) 

» it c 1 , LaolzatJOn of the war in Cambodia— v i<!(.r« d0ri rf Slans Wl11 bc able to provide ad-; 

' forees lnV ° 1VCmCnt without massive ground resort ” d S ° mC combat troo P s as a last.) 


f““ u our DCSt to provide the small arms' fa 17 '.,f ura . 10 De held in Jakarta May a 
j®nd other equipment which the Cambodian ,T lU possibI y— if not probably— fail i 
do ? 7 0 »^’^ needs and can use for its ^ cd an - v solutions. Subsequently, the i 
'• C Thl SC pr»«m«™t „„ ,• j „„ stand of Indonesian Minister Adam Malik! 

1 wo wUl ^invfdo wi 1 i v! in i UCd ’. the aid win bc weakened, and the way will be ; 

nos^Af^nawf, « r bo . h ™ lted fc T tb ° pur-, opened for the Indonesian military, now 
' neutraHtv 2nd H15 Cambodia to defend its champing at the bit, to blossom forth with ■ 

_ ft 2 n ifL "Ln 1 f ° r tbc Purpose of making their, aid proposals for Cambodia.. j 
Cf \ ‘.■'other. ,, geren on one side or the > Another possibility would be Malay police • 

f ■ , 1 or some other small form of aid. The Thais , 

'‘Trick of the decade’ possibly would be willing to help, but they-’ 

•* Mairinw . iarc beset by a steadily growing insurgency < 

Buddhi 2 f rlniK e , as y g0 ! n ^;. predominantly .in their northeastern frontiers ■ that shows ' 1 
'’side or tlrn S m b i 01 ?u rc . nt ® , on ono sifins pf G rowin S rather than diminishing ! 

’ « decade Th n a1!i d b ° lho tnck o£ lhc now - »s the Chinese demonstrate the moral I 
V licve will he Ca J! S ’ m< ? St scipr ? ea be- , willingness to keep the pressure on and the ; 

; if they can enahir> CX ti 1 Cm r y 'Y ciblndced * j, physical readiness to push their road across ! 

J d eve inn e^e enable . the Cambodians to Laos toward Thailand. , - I 

f develop i even a moderate ability to defend'. , . ■ ;$ 

t ♦r2h? S ^ I l!u S fu a i? s J the bi 6 hly motivated and U.S. ill prime role ’ [ 

^trained North Vietnamese. - 1 . : 

, The President, of course, hopes to have : *T^ u lV at tbls moment * when the efficacy j 
f the help of other Southeast Asian countries. '■ of the Nlxon . doctrine might be proved, there . 

£ This is in line with the oft-enunciated Nixon I- are many hindrances and stumbling blocks ; 

/doctrine, which is a follow-on to a position! H iat wi , U force the us - into a prime rolo,; 

! paper known as the Foreign Internal D.e- lf not the only one » in tbe matter.' of Cam-- 

SSTl- pledged to get U.J 
nttaistSn ?“f »' IV Joly 1 Odd tel 

superseded by the rejuv^ated National pene / rate “® .more than 19 miles inside: 

Security Council. One of the NSC’s first ef-'^nf^hin 8 ' tbe . 1 " teri . m > 11 ' 13 q uite ' 

forts was to study and reshape the Johnson ■ ? osslbl . c that tb( ? J° in t Vietnamese and* 

policy into the new Nixon doctrinev **f ? n8 ^ J 111 rcl,cv f pressure ;j 

i t 4 *u« • . . , , upon the Cambodian Government. \ I 

Inhcicnt m the original concept and the That was, of course, a strong secondarvl 
subsequently developed and promulgated reason for the decision to move into Cam-1 
Ht :t " nC it W a a ione ‘Valhe^thV 1 5 ? ^. should bodia. Hopefully, iUwTll no! Lve 7e Sffi 

sb. ttpssfi xfZLsz-, ss^^jsrsrsrsss I 

munfsf patlonaf'warf STiSSuS" * •«««“ 

(T- ' ’ I j hat is pmciscly What the Nixon adminis- Given the survival of the Cambodian ro-J 

- v,nrfV2” 2?u! ryln »5 !° do in , thc casc of Cam ' gime, sources here assess immediate pros-1 
bodia, although it is unclear now whether poets' of. .direct aid this wavi ■' 1 

other nations have the will and tlio resources, Tho : Cambodians will W given small 

,to come to Cambodia’s assistance.’ ' 

" U.S. officials decidedly do not want to * 

,go it alone ^gro^.FWiiRel^aaft 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000700030001-4 nt ^nA 
r attempts to drEw other nations into involve-] 10011 

•ment can be expected to continue. h„t , 


uu nut WiUiL IU 

onc ApSfoi^Aeidi.POftiRei^aaG: 2 
1 to draw other nations into involve- 
1 he expected to^ continue, but . with j 
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Laotian Tragedy 


The Long March 


Vientiane 


After twenty years of sporadic, semi-secrct warfare, 
Laos has a serious refugee problem. At least half the 
population of three million has been displaced by the 
' fighting, according to government officials in Vien- 
tiane. At least 1 80,000 are living in "refugee villages." 

At the end of 1968, American bombers were di- 
verted from North Vietnam to Laos and tegan syste- 
matically depopulating Pathet Lao-controlled territory. 
Air strikes were no longer limited to the network of 
North Vietnamese supply routes twisting through the 
sparsely inhabited mountains of eastern Laos on their 
way to South Vietnam (the "Ho Chi Minh trail"), nor 
confined to "combat support missions," as President 
'• Nixon would have it. Everything that stood and was 
not controlled by the government became a target. 
Tribesmen and peasants began to flee to the relative* 

; safety of the government-controlled lowlands. The US 
Embassy, having persuaded itself that the people were 
escaping "Communist terrorism," was enthusiastic 
about this "voting-with-the^feet." Yet it was not -and 
is not yet - eager to advertise the refugee situation. 

In mid-1969 air strikes were escalated to their pres- 
ent high level of 15,000 sorties a month. In support of 
.a secrecy-shrouded offensive by the CIA-financed 
"Clandestine Army" of Meo mercenaries, the US car- 
ried out a saturation bombing campaign on the Pathet 
- Lao-controlled Plain of Jars in northeastern Laos. After 
seizing the Plain, the Clandestine Army rounded up the , 
inhabitants, culled out the prosperous farmers and mer- 
chants - the main contributors to Pathet Lao tax cof- 
fers - and shipped them to the Vientiane lowlands. The 
poor peasants were allowed to remain behind, not in 
their original homes, which had been reduced to rub- 
1 ble by the bombing, but in the "refugee villages." 

’ I asked a young* man what happened when the 
Clandestine Army took over his village. "The soldiers 
gathered us together," he said. "They told us we had 
one hour to leave. We didn't know where we were 
■ going. The soldiers took whatever they wanted from 
^our houses, and then they burned the village down. An 
officer told us that if anyone asked, we should say we 
were escaping from the Communists. We walked 20. 

. miles to an airstrip, and then American planes brought 
us here. I was lucky. I'm half-Chinese, so they didn't . 
make me join the army. The Lao boys were drafted 
right there. I haven't seen them since." 

When the dry season came at the end of last year, 
intelligence reports indicated that the North Vietnam- 
ese and g £Q 

sive to recapture the Plain of Jars'. No one believed 


. that the rag-tag Clandestine Army could hold off a 
determined Communist advance, but the US Embassy 
here wanted two guarantees: that the peasant-refugees 
- indispensable producers of rice - would not again be 
: available to benefit the Pathet Lao; and that American 
i bombers would have a free hand to pound the oncom- 
| ing- troops. So it was decided to evacuate all civilians 
from the Plain of Jars. 

Between February 5 and 11, some 15,000 bedraggled 
Laotian peasants were loaded onto Air American cargo 
planes and shipped to new "refugee villages" in the 
Mekong lowlands. The Plain of Jars became a free- 
strike zone. The US-Vientiane planners, unable to 
carry their government to the people, had chosen the 
Vietnam-tried course of bringing the people to the 
government. "We could work in the fields only at 
night; by day we slept underground in the bunkers," 
explained one old woman in a camp near Vientiane. 
"Everything that moved was bombed. Our village was : 
bombed three times. The second time my daughter was 
killed. Then we left and went to live in the forest. IPs 
very difficult to live there. There's not enough to eat." 

Though more people live under government control 
since the bombing, American officials here deny that 
; was the intent of the bombing. They claim that "Com- 
munist terrorism" is responsible for the influx of refu- 
gees. When the mass evacuation from the Plain of Jars 
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was begun in February, US AID officials who super- 
vised the operation maintained that the people all free- 
ly chose to leave their homes. Other US AID officials, 
who do not wish to be identified, now admit, however, 
that the decision was made in Vientiane and that the 
people were moved regardless of their wishes. Natu- 
rally, when confronted with the choice of being 
bombed at home or surviving in a far-away camp, 

; many people chose the latter. But it seems devious to 

' call that choice "free." 

The plight of refugees here is not yet as grim as that 
of their counterparts in Vietnam. Camps are small and 
usually contiguous to an established village. The idea 
■is that. the old villagers will help dispossessed new- 
comers; so far it has worked well, to the great credit of 
the Lao villagers. But refugees do not have enough 
land to support themselves, and the land they do re- 
ceive is usually the least fertile. The thatched, barrack 
housing is depressing even to peasants accustomed to . 
primitive conditions. Medical care is rare; so is school- 
ing. US AID this year will spend some $7 million on 
refugee relief (about one thirty-fifth of the estimated, 

$250 million spent to wage the war); most of that will ; 

be used for rice crops. j 

The worst suffering is not fri the camps. By the time 
, people reach them, the worst is over. Their villages 
have been destroyed; their relatives killed or drafted; 

• they have walked, sometimes for months, through, 
some of the most rugged country in the world. Only 

. the lucky ones ride Air America. The others, by the 
tens of thousands, put their belongings on their backs « 
and set out across the hills on foot. It is an agony diffi- . 
cult for an outsider to imagine. American and Laotian 
■ officials estimate that over the last xo years 20 percent 
■ . of the people of northeastern Laos have died in these 
refugee marches. The verdant limestone mountains . 
that seem to have been lifted from a delicate Chinese 
scroll are a cemetery for 100, coo peasants! Random air 
strikes are always a threat; countless unexploded 
bombs lie scattered half-buried in the hills; exhaustion 
■> claims the weaker marchers; epidemics, especially of 
measles, are common; and of course there is never 
enough food. 

• The US Embassy downplays the dimension of the 
, tragedy by counting only those currently living on re- 
' lief in recognized "refugee villages” — the 180,000 I 
have mentioned. The Laotian government, however, 

* reports 543,000 refugees and says there are at least 
another 150,000 unregistered. Now - because of heavy 
fighting and bombing near the Plain of Jars — another ■ 

/ 100,000 are trudging southward through the roadless 
A mountains to safety. One out of five will probably die 
■J before reaching the lowlands. „ 
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explosion of anger and despair and bitter- 
ness — hence violence and counterviolence, 
rebellion and repression. 

“WHAT HAS BEEN GAINED? 

It may be argued by those politicians and 
commentators as concerned ns Mr. Nixon 
about manhood, humiliation and American 
\nnlty that, even had he known his peoplo 
well enough to expect the reaction he la 
getting, he still would have had no choice 
but to act In the national interest, os he 
saw It. But none will bo able to explain 
what Interest Is worth having pushed so 
many of the educated and concerned of a 
Whole generation into hatred and mistrust 
•'■of their own Government; and who can say 
how the future can bo protected abroad If , 
a nation must club and shoot its children 
In the streets and on the campus? 

What, In Pact, has ro-cscnlatlon gained 
*us? A chilly diplomatic reaction, for one 
thing. Including quite possible a setback to 
the nuclear arms limitation talks. For an- 
other, tho most severe Congressional reac- 
tion In decades against tho exorcise of Presi- 
dential powers. 

The Administration Itself is divided and 
'wounded at the top, with Mr. Nixon — like 
Lyndon Johnson only two years ago — sud- 
denly unable or unwilling to travel among 
his own people. Secretary of State Rogers 
- is shown either to know little of what Is 
happening or to have minimal policy In- 
-■■■ flucncc; Secretary of Defense Laird was ap- 
parently overruled and — worse — uninformed 
about what his own bombers were doing. Is 
It an accident that these two, with Robert 
\ Finch among the ablest men in the Admin- 
istration, now Join Mr. Finch In the kind 
• of public embarrassment to which he has 
» had to become Lmired? 

On the battlefield Itself, no supreme Com- 
munist headquarters has been found, al- 
though Its presence had been advertised as 
*“ If it were Hitler’s bunker. In fact, not many 
Communist troops of any kind have been 
found, according to reporters on the scene, 
j although captured rice tonnage amounts 
dally and the body count is predictably in- 
flated. Destruction Is wholesale, of course, but 
mostly of Cambodian towns and farms, not 
of Vletcong or North Vietnamese soldiers. . 

> * BEGGING THE QUESTION 

To cap this futility with absurdity, Mr. 
Nixon now pledges to let the Invaders go no 
further Into Cambodia than, eighteen miles 
.from the border, a guarantee which If hon- 
ored makes tho rest of that sizable country 
a real sanctuary easily reached; and he fur- 
thcr promises to pull tho troops out within 
‘eight weeks, a period that probably can bo 
survived by an enemy that has been fighting 
for more than twenty years. These public re- 
strictions beg the question what the In- 
vasion can accomplish. 

Whatever tho answer, tho dead at Kent 
State are far too high a prico for It. Like 
tho dead In Cambodia and Viotnam, they can 
. . bo buried; but somehow tho nation has to, 
go on living with Itself. Mr. Hickcre cou- 
rageous letter to the President shows that 
even within the Administration, Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Agnew have only mode that harder 
>—Xculo. 


tho background and details of the Amer- 
ican invasion of Cambodia. I expect he 
will focus on the military aspects of our 
involvement in Southeast Asia as dis- 
tinct from the political implication of our 


agree to recognize Cambodia’s present bor- 
ders. Diem refused. 

In 1004, Adlal Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador 
to tho United Nations, expressed American 
apologies and regrets for tho damage and 
death caused hy an attack on a Cambodian 


action. It needs to be emphasized that village staged by a South Vietnamese army 


the United States has invaded a neutral 
state without prior consultation with its 
Government. This reveals a disregard for 
Cambodian sovereignty. It is my under- 
standing that this disregard for the 
legitimate aspirations of the Cambodian 


unit with an American advisor. Later ho 
denied numerous other complaints submitted 
by Cambodia dealing with military raids. 

‘ American policy took a sharp change in 
late 1964 after the first Infiltration of a large 
North Vietnamese regular force through 
Cambodia, In December, Khmero-Amcrlcan 


State has a long history. The following negotiations in New Delhi ended abruptly 
article from the Cornell Daily Bun de- after one day. Tho American ambassador re- 


scribes this well : 

The United states and Cambodian 
NeUTRALITT 
(By Laura Summers) 

Tho United States Invasion of Cambodia is 
n blatant and irrevocable confession of our 


ported ho had made tho American position 
absolutely clear. After further American- 
South Vietnamese violations of Cambodian 
territory, Cambodia severed diplomatic re- 
lations with tho United States in April, 1965. 
Simultaneously, Secretary Rusk announced 
tho United States would bo glad to partlci- 


government's lack of understanding and in- p^to j n an international conference to guar 


tolerance for Cambodian neutrality. Since 
Cambodia’s decision to adopt a neutral for- 
eign policy In Dccembor, 1954, the United 


antco Cambodia's neutrality. 

Cambodia refused to participate In a con-' 
fcrence on its neutrality where the issue of 


States has sought to undermine that neutral- nonintervention by 8EATO powers would be 
lty by overt and covert means— first, by re- ignored whllo the United States and South 
fusal to restrain tyie actions of our allies, Vietnam attempted to cut off North Viet- 
Thalland and Vietnam, and second, by dis- nameso infiltration. On April 28, 1065, Slha- 
torttng tho legitimate aspirations of the nouk requested that the SEATO powers make 
Cambodian people to suit our own ends In a formal declaration that Cambodia was not 
the prosecution of the Vietnamese war. His- included in Its "perimeter of Intervention." 
tory speaks for Itself. . Tho request was Ignored. 

Tho Eisenhower administration treated i n contrast to Johnson administration 
Cambodian neutrality with hostility. Secre- policy, Nixon's statement on Vietnam In his 
tary of State Dulles, who perceived Commu- address to the nation on May 14, 1969, omits 
Ulsm as an evil to be combated everywhere any reference to an American guarantee of 
in Southeast Asia, was suspicious of Cam- Cambodian neutrality and territorial integ- 


\ bodia’s renunciation of the SEATO pact and nty. Significantly, Nixon notes that his four ^ 


, its persistant criticism of American interven- 
tion in Diem's Vietnam and Sarlt's Thailand. 
Cambodia matched each threat from the 
. West with a concession to the, East to gain 


international leverage in its struggle to pre- read os follows; 


.month review of the war revealed a "wide 
gulf between Washington and Saigon." Was 
Cambodia part of this gulf? His carefully 
measured comments on Laos and Cambodia 


' vent domestic intervention. 


We ask only that North Vietnam withdraw 


Dulles was thoroughly convinced that neu- its forces from South Vietnam, Cambodia and 


tral nations were a danger to the "free world" 
cause when the Pathet Lao won the only free 


; Laos Into North Vietnam, also In accordance 
with a timetable. We Include Cambodia and 


.elections in Laotian history (1958). One * Laos to ensure that these countries would 


month later, tho South Vietnamese army in- 
vaded* a Cambodian province, occupied two 


not be used as bases for a renewed war. 

This language was echoed by Nixon and 


villages, and moved a border marker before Thieu in their Joint communique after the 
returning to their own country. Sihanouk Midway conference and by the United State® 


•protested directly to the United States. The 
U.S. promised to counsel moderation to the 
Vietnamese but also warned the Cambodians 
not to use any weapons provided by American 
Rid against the Invaders. One week later 
Cambodia initiated negotiations for full dip- 
lomatic relations with China. Washington’s 
responso was to begin plans to remove Slha- 
. nouk from poWcr. 

Shortly thereafter, tho Khmer Serol Move- 
ment was founded. Presumably supported by 
Thailand, South Viotnam and the American* 


delegation, to the Paris pence talks. 

This, then, Is the historical prelude to in- 
vasion. 

(Note. — Laura Summers, a third -year 
graduate student in government, specialize* 
In the area of Southeast Asia.) 


/ DOCUMENTS , 

f Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 



CIA, this group of approximately ono thou- but only when tho snmo shall bo accompa- 


THE UNITED STATES VIOLATES 
^ CAMBODIAN NEUTRALITY )■ V 

• HON. DONALD M. FRASER > 

T -T or MINNESOTA * 

/* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 7 , 1970 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Shaker, tomorrow 
the President will speak to the Na tion on 


sand Cambodian dissidents attempted a "Bay 
of Pigs" typo Invasion In early 1050. Sihanouk 
.was warned of tho plot by three foreign am* 
bnssndorsl Confessions of tho captured par- 
ticipants implicated Marshall Sarlt of Thai- 
land; Ngo Trong Hlou, Diem's representative 
- in Phnom Penh; and Victor Mateui of the 
' American Embassy, widely rumored to be 'a 
CIA agent. 

Tho Kennedy administration was some- 
:•■ what more sympathetic to Cambodia's desires 
to practice a true neutrality. But by 1961, the 
U.8. was so committed in Thailand and South 
Vietnam that Kennedy's conciliatory attitude 


nlod by an estimate from the Public Printor 
as to the probablo coot thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of tho Govronmcnt submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
^estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 716, 82 stat. 1250) . 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
Immediately to the Committee on House 


toward Cambodia was not wcU-rcceivcd by Administration of the House of Represcnta- 
our anti- Communist allies. Thus, Kennedy tivea or the Committee on Rules and Admln- 
was unable to promise United States partlci- istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
pation in an International conference to report, shall give the probable cost of the 
guarantee Cambodian neutrality. In urging 'proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Diem to support such ft conference, Sihanouk Public Printer, and no extra copie* shall be 
said Cambodia would agree to complete In- printed before such oommittee has reported 
teraational oontrol If South Vietnam would (U.S, Code, title 44, aec. 708, 63 Stat. 1347). :• 


: r . 
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will not bow before protracted aggres- of rro^raSr^nSicfio^ ‘ Knor 

rsrr& K rSS^Mafiss era “” / ' 

In the President s speech of Apr have ^ccn directly Involved In open pro- . < 

•Oio great Institutions v™» «,w All that stands between:: The FI 


In the President’s speech of Apr have ^cen directly Involved In open pro- „ . ORDER OP BUSINESS 

W We^lvTln mi ago of anarchy both abroad {'p a ^ C 5 nc < ?^g C RcNin* blockade. nlStS ** ' Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- • 
C ^oTTn^iuuro^ ln wh"hTav 8 e °been Communist rulers OTPICER (Mr. Bur- < 

great universities are being systematically p ] ans \ s the determination of the Amer- 

ST3&sstprjsjrs£r& swar: ■ 

tts^erfirtss? sSSSwsw^. 


if when the chips are down the U.S, acts sorrow, a lesson that other ty- 

like a pitiful helpless giant, the ^ «« of their *°“°^ a occaslon to lcarn during 

totalitarianism and anarchy will threaten r ,^ It to un . 


tuuona throughout the world. the last 194 years. It Is dangerous 
It is not our power but our will and char- dercstimatc the American P C °F|^ 
- actor that Is being tested tonight. The ques- My fr i cn d and colleague, the 


emles arc in the proaow ^J^ther tv- quorum call bo rescinded. 

their sorrow, a lesson that otner ty m ppirsTDlNG OFFICER. Without 

rants have had occasion to lcarn during 

the last 194 years. It Is dangerous to un- objection ‘ fc ^° r . dpnt . , ask 


rcsUmate Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I aslc 

My friend and colleague, the Sen- unanimous consent that I Wtamog. 


^wsawsassc srSSSf "SV 

character to meet a direct challenge by a ^ to conclude my time to him. 

group ^ich rcjccu eve. to win * jom^ remark8 wlth the same words: The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

on* solemn agreements, violates the neutral- Thoso who expect to reap the blessings of obJectlon.it Is so ordered. 

ltv of on unarmed people and usob our prison- freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 1 ■- 11 

* . . o rtf niirmort.lnt? it. \ . _ — - «^s%TT^Ttiirrwrt DV 


of supporting it. V 

Mr. President, one of the great Sen- 1 


era as hostages? of supporting It. V L AOS — HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY 

In this passage the President inten- Mr. President, one of the great Ben- 1 SENATOR SYMINGTON 

tionally and correctly relates the violence a tors of thte Senate In J _ApS' Mr MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 

, rt .. exported by Communists In 'Asia to » Honorable Edwin C. ^ s ® n ( ^J° r s n e ^of distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 

general decay of confidence In the ca M u.S. Senator and then as Cover o gourl (Mr Symington) has been con- 

■ pacity of the great free ' natlons-and Colorado. . latter . ducting a number of most Interesting 


■ In this passage tne rresiueiib iVir. rrramcui, 7,_ 

tionally and correctly relates the violence a tors of this Senate in the past was the 
-> exported by Communists in "Asia to a Honorable Edwin C. Johnson who served 
„l,wwwu uj i„ tho «i- ..itq a«r,c.t«r nrirt then as Governor Of 


UttUiuj vl |/iiw b* vww - * 

especially the United States— to defend. i have in my hand a cop 

themselves and their best institutions. -he has written to the President, wmen » “ results of those hearings 

A score of retired university presidents printed in the Denver Post. . . u . hen tliey are finally published — and I 

in this country can testify to the fact The title is Courageous Action. Mes- ■ wor( j “finally” advisedly — will re- ' 

that it Is dangerous to earn the con- sage to ^ e h ? 0 ^°™ b nr^ C iM?adf- lh •*' ‘Cefve a good deal of attention. Perhaps, 

tempt of determined enemies of civUity. Nixon, Washington, D.C. It a .otherwise they might have been lost in 

The President understands that it is dan- Your courageous action did not surprise _ h „m e 

gerous for a nation to earn the contempt ■ , me . it will shorten this cruel war particularly to the Symington 

of those nations whose very raison d etre months. comShS” on Ism and the . 

is the destruction of f . re ®. natlons ’ nn It is signed Edwin C. Johnson, a Demo- , enEth ot y me it took to get clearance 
One hundred and eight years ago, on crat an(J fortner Colorado State Cover- , ^ th administration so that at least 

December 1, 1862, In his setond annual nor . and u.S. Senator. , . . , some parts of the. report could be pub- 

message to Congress, Abraham Lincoln Mr p^^ent, I think I have Just a fcvT h d 

said this to an embattled nation: minutes remaining. I would like to ; d that this committee held ' 

nHm^finl'ratfon. speak extemporaneously for those few t he S e hearings on this forgotten war. this 


Colorado, , _ ducting a number of most interesting 

.jis^^&ssu which is • 


said this to an embattled nation. minutes 

Fellow-citizens we cannot escape speak exf 

We of this Congress and this administration, momen ts. 
Win be remembered Ineplte of ourselves. No “ pre 


inutes remaining. I would liKe to o ^ that this committee held 

oak extemporaneously for those few th e Se he arings on this forgotten war. this 
oments, hidden war, this secret war which, while 

frnmS tied to the war in Vietnam, insofar as the 


pereonalslgnlflcance.orlnslBnlflcance, can Mr S LTCtorFS • tied to the war in Vietnam. Insofar as the 

spare one or another of us. The fiery trial rom the ^dJsthigulshed Senator ^mLou Ho chl M lnh Trafi coming down from 

tx « EJHBN srfft h 4ssrtr . 

What was true of Congress and rtto. JSS was^oYmaKlhfrequ^ ' 

of ‘the ffirlcan So! with theknowledge of the administration. £iedto the^ V ^ Laotian 

" pie today. TotaUtarlanlsm challenges us I h*ve»» ^ ^ plri Jd & on Forcesaway and apart from the Ho Chi 

■ years^heiad K? ? what is developing in Cam- . 

will determine whether we earn the re- media and o^er ^aces that f J bodia. which is a war on a war on a war. 


Zl determine whether we earn the* re- media and other places that I elt » ^Vwch is' a war on a war on a war, 

■»* » «w» 6rt “ »■ ■ u "“ dln ' S SnS too. S«”"£o“nflS1 0 S.S' ttTJK 

g °It F has been said that a politician Cambodian situation but als(> with re- lmpol . tenl; that the situation, as It exists 
thinks of the next election while a spcct ^ and nerhaus in Laos, should be brought out and given 
statesman thinks of the next generation >: ^^eSeJftwo decades ® P P consideration by all Members of the 
In this time of testing those who hold lor tne next two a T Senate. 

real sovereign power In this Nation — Mr. President, it is for this reason I Mr p rpR id en t. in order to help that 


real sovereign power in tms nation— * v . “ t Mr. President, in order to help that 

the American people— must measure up- have made this address thls rnorning l along _ % agk unanlmous consent to have 
to the standards of true statesmanship, feel seriously .about this i»ttor, I only printed Jn the r EC 0RD certain news 
If Americans understand the nature of hope within the structure of these torlc3 hav ing to do with the publication 
/»v»rtiionrTP th rv face and the conse- remarks there will be some help to tnose . r nort 

. . qucnccs of wcokncsa. they will rcoriond people There belli, no oblecUon. Uie meterlnl 

they here In t he p«.t-»lth eeor«.. «} ^dered 5. be prht«d In the R.co», 

End Wltil success. . .. ' HnM tula 4« on ofmncnhprp nf nillptOPRS OS follOWS* 


people who feel frustrated and that those vx r L“ v ' * material 

who suffer trepidation will find cause for There being 

courage. Those who disagree and dissent was ordered to be printed in the Rxco , 

. u . i » m i net f nllnnro 1 


,d with success. th0 ' can do thlsinan atmosphere ofquretaew asfollows 

Twenty-five years ago this week the c an <i listened to. . (From tbs 


^ W Mth«RMondW6rid War fell silent! ani they can be heard and listened to. 

d to not^ollow^ For a quar- I believe that the future of this country 

tor STtSM? theAmedcan^o-. is going to lie in the actions of the execu- 
ple havo borne the burden of supporting ttw j>«noh of « 


id they can bo heard and listened to. . IFrom tb® Washington Post, Apr. 30. 19701 
I believe that the future of this country Uhxtto Btatm Eb £^** ^ a * xm LAOi# 
going to lie in the actions of the execu- 

ire branch of Government and partlcu- < B T Murrey Marder) 

rlv the actions of Congress in the next Th® United auto® i* 


oSata jaw«fi.waaw 
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Daily World Foreign Department 

i Prince Norodom Sihanouk, ousted Cambodian chief of state, who in Peking *jjj. 
nounced formation of a government in exile backed by the recently formed United | 
National Front of Cambodia, said the Front includes Communists as well as other 

political groups. ' More than 4,000 KKK mcrccn-j , 

, . _ . , aies were broucht into Cambodia # ■ . ,, . 

!'. T ! ,e U,S * f n V hC i Sa n?hed P three in thc ,ast fcw days by hclicop- 

*■ regime yesterday punched three ler and air transport. Nearly all- - • t ; 

• new offensives into Cambodw. lhe Cambo- 

j bringing to more than 50.000 the . . . 

| number of U.S. and Saigon troops Lon * a|d Tupsday that his' 

! ‘^,mada ct U.S. Nav, river ^ US - "-j . 

gunboats went up the Mekong In ycsterday> both the , ' ’■ 

River into Cambodia, while along Provisional Revolutionary Gov-; ; 

a 200-mile front in Cambodia s ernment of south Vietnam and j .. 
eastern provinces, heavy U.S. air Democratic' Republic of Viet-. 

! and ground operations continued. nam bo ycottcd t he 66th session 
: U.S. and foreign newsmen re-L, . the e talks . <A DRV 
.marked on the tow nurnber spokesman sa id this action was ' 

• U.S. casualties produced by Such taken .. t0 exprcss their firm pro-' 
a huge invasion - 18 dead and ^ a g ainst lhe ex t r emely grave , 
nearly 60 wounded. Some of acts of the y s ; ; in Indochina." ; 
those killed were victims of. Nguyen Thanh Le, the DRV j 
their own troops’ gunfire or air : spokesman . re ad the formal DRV-'j 
crashes unrelated to any hostile ,! PR q statement, which accused j 
action. j : the U.S. of violating its commit- j 

;; The U.S. invaders are still ' ment to cease the air .war ! 
hunting — apparently somewhat . a g ajns t the DRV and of expand- i 
'desperately now — for the alleg-1 | n „ t b e Vietnam' war into Cam- ', 
ed "Central Office for South Vi-l. bodia ■ ' : 

etnam" (COSVN), of a claimed! ..y tbe Nixon administration! 

S"Victcong" setup. Destruction of | conlinues | ls bombardments 

.COSVN was the major, reason a g a j ns t the territory of the DRV,.i 
given for the invasion. it mU st . bear full responsibility 

“What's COSVN?" a puzzled^^ a |j the serious consequences, 

U.S. Army lieutenant in C a ™“ Arising from its acts," the joint! 
bodia asked Tuesday, as he [ DRV-PRG statement said.' The 

ed at some captured office equip- drv sa j d (be nex t meeting of 

ment. "It’s just a bunch of type-, tbe talks should be held on May. 
writers." | 14, but the U.S. delegate. Philip- 

| The U.S. and the Cambodian- Rab j b> refused to say whether 
Irogimc of puppet Lon Nol con*, j bc y would attend. Habib, 
firmed earlier reports that sev- 1 a brief talk with reporters. 


reports 

cral thousand Cambodian mer* s(ar(cd mak j n g preparations to 
cenarics trained by the CIA have 1 | cave j or Washington on a trip 
been integrated into the Lon Nol; be a || e ged had .been planned 
armed forces. some time ago. . J 


armed forces. 

The Cambodian .... 
are. called "Khmer Kampuchea 
Krom" (Cambodians from Lower: 
Cambodia l, or KKK. The KKK j 
troops are from the Lower Me 
kong area in South Vietnam. They 
were trained by the CIA to man 


some time ago.: 

mercenaries * - 


© Special Force* camp* in South 

Vietnam*- — 


/ 


,/>■ 


;Va 


'■'$ ... 




\ 
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' Vief namizaf ion . 1 

With the recent events in Laos and ! 
Cambodia, the question for the Nixon Ad- 1 
ministration and the American people is] 
whether now is the time to stop talking | 
about Vietnamization as' an end-all and 
cure-all for U,S. involvement in Southeast 1 
Asia. ! 

Vietnamization is’ the promise and] 
hope that the Saigon government of Presi-i 
clent Thieu is becoming strong enough to ] 
maintain itself in power. But the question j 
is never answered: Against whom? ] 
Vietnamization implies that a great i 
majority of the people in Vietnam have a • 
fondness and respect for President Thieu ■ ; 

| and his military regime. If that were true, 

[the 450,000 American troops in Vietnam: 
k could start leaving for home today. ,1 
: If Washington will ever ask itself why] 

all those Vietnamese people keep struggle] 
ing against the tremendous firepower of ! 
450,000 U.S. soldiers and devastating air] 
power, there will be finally an understand- ] 
ing of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia as] 
areas of civil conflict. ] 

In Laos, two half-brothers are contest- -i 
ling for 'control of the country while the] 
[main fighting force is made up of Meo 
tribesmen recruited by the C entral IntelUr V 

~ ■! 

In Cambodia, the situation is not yet ! 
clear. But there are disturbing questions j 
about U.S. involvement and CIA intrigue.] 

> It is obvious that President Thieu] 
;would profit through the spread of fight-] 
ing throughout the former Indo-China 
area. It would mean that withdrawal of ! 

;U.S. troops would have to be slowed down j 
or even halted. 5 

Certainly the Vietnamization policy] 
would be made meaningless if President^ 
Thieu’s troops become involved in fighting ) 
beyond their own borders. j ' 

The -reports are disturbing for the} 
American people who see their sons sacri- : 
ficed at the rate of 100 a week in an Asian] 
civil war 10,000 miles' away. . . . J 
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f NY Times Service (c) 

: WASHINGTON— As the Amer- 
ican-supported clandestine army 


embarrassing. The 1962 Geneva' 
accords, for instance prohibit 
foreign military aircraft in 


f went .on the attack in Laos Laos but they say nothing about 


again, pilots of a flamboyant 
kauiine called Air America took 
fto the skies once again to 
f move its troops, provide its sup- 
plies and evacuate its wounded. 

Air America is a flight char- 
l/ter company that, like the 
r clandestine army, is widely con- 
sidered to be the- servant of the 
'United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

; With its assorted fleet of 167 
r aircraft, Air America performs 
^diyerse^ missions ..across _ East. 

; Asia from Korea to Indonesia. 

. It is believed to be a major link 
l for the CIA's extensive activi- 
; ties throughout Asia. 

$ Air America parachutes MEO 
L tribesmen and other secret 
\ agents behind North Vietnamese 
> lines in Laos, trains mechanics 
1 for the aviation division of the 
national police in Thailand, 


-•udxrwho holds a master’s de- ■ 
gree from the school of busi- 
ness administration at Har- 
vard. Before joining Air Ameri- 
ca in ,1953 he was the chief pilot 


civilian planes. The facade also j for Pan Amer i can an d pionee red t 


Sions, is also generally believed ; 
to have been financed and op- ■ 
erated by the CIA in recent i 
years. Air America took over -j 
CAT in 1950. 


i averts public attention in coun- 
!i‘ tries such as Japan that are 
f sensitive to the American mili- 
, ’ tary presense. 

I Then too, intelligence services . 

< ! the world over have always used j 
business as a cover.- Air 
j America gives the CIA and ottv 
i er government' agencies con- 
trolled and secure transport. On 
| the economic side, commercial 
I work enables the company to^ 

[ keep its large fleet busy when| 
part might be idle. - | 

THE OUTFIT EXUDES an] 
air of oriental adventure out of! 
Milton Caniff’s comic strip “Ter- j 
ry and the Pirates." It has the j 
flamboyance of the late Lt. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault’s wartime 
Flying Tigers, from which it is 
descended. Working for 


routes before 


transatlantic air 
World War II. 

In Asia the general man- i 
ager is Hugh L. Grundy, 55* 
who is described by acquaint- 
ances as a quiet, shy man. He 
too is an alumnus of Pan Ameri- 
can, having been an engineer 
with the line before the war and 
then having served in China. His 
headquarters is in Taipei, Tai- i 
wan. 


THE CIA EVIDENTLY has aU 


Air 


v hauls American aid cargo for ; 
} the Agency for International De- ; 
? velopment in South Vietnam, 
ferries United States Air Force / 
f men from Okinawa to Japan | 
■ and South Korea, and dis- l 


America demands the resource- J 
ful skill of the busy pilots who 
who have explored the un- 
known reaches of Northern Can- 
ada, the South American high- 
lands and Africa. 

Those who have seen Air 


\*p a t ch e s intelligence ( flights _ 

~ ^ . 1 1 America’s pilots on the job in 

I .from Taiwan along the coast of] ^ ggy t ^ ey have a sense o£ 

' dedication, and duty. They take 


t Communist China, 
j THE COMPANY ALSO trans- 


more than routine risks and 
some have gone down in Asian 


ports helicopters from France-, 
and Italy for assembly in Souttw J 


. ... . „ , . 1 Most of the company’s aircraft 

east Asia, flics prospectors look- | ^ ^ 

ing for copper ^and gcojogists , carr y ^ name, though some arc 


searching for oil in Indonesia, 
and provides pilots for commcr-* 
cial airlines such as Air Viet- 
L nam and Thai Airways and for 
China Airlines, which is on 
Taiwan. 

Air America’s civilian facade 


unmarked. The fleet includes 
long-haul jets, the C4G and C47 
propeller craft that were the 
workhorses of World War II. 
A variety of helicopters and the 
latest in single-engine and twin- 

.-things that would otherwise be 

* impossible or, at least politically LINE’S headquarters in 

Washington looks much like the 
offices of other medium-size bust 


least two channels into Air 
America— one through the hold- 
ing company atop the corporate 
structure of Air America and its 
affiliates, the other through 
charter arrangements under the j] 
guide of contracts with AID. 
Gleanings from those contracts, 
which have been made available 
to the New York Times, show 
the extent of the operations. 

The CIA declines to comment 
on this subject, and AID offi- 
cials refuse to discuss intelli- 
gence operations. 

THE PACIFIC corporation 
owns 100 per cent of Air Ameri- 
ca, which is also a Delaware 
corporation founded in 1950. The 
line owns 125 aircraft and leases 
42 more. It employs about 4,700 
people, some 400 of them pilots, 
and ha$ bases in Okinawa, Tai- 
wan, South Vietnam, Thailand 
and Laos. 

Air America, in turn owns 99 
per cent of Air Asia, which was 
set up on Taiwan in 1955. Air- 
Asia claims the finest aircraft 
maintenance and repair facility 
in Asia, Taiwan. __ . ' 

In addition, the Pacific Corp. 
owns 40 per cent of Civil Air] 
Transport, incorporated under 
Chinese Nationalist law on Tai- 
wan. It was founded in 1946 by 
Chcnnault, the United States air 


WHEN THE CHINESE nation- 
alists wanted to establish a Chi- j 
ncse-run airline, CAT had to get j 
out of the passenger business. .] 
Most of its other operations have- > 
since been absorbed by Air ' 
America but it still flies some <j 
special missions. 

There is also a separate . op- i 
erating division of Air America ] 
known as Pacific Engineering. { 
Is functions are obscure. 

We’re all one family," Doole ■: 
said. ,V^You can’t tell one from 
the otner. We tie them together i 
with contracts and don’t even * 
keep separate books except for ,J 
tax purposes." : < 

A glance at the boards of di- j 
rectors of the companies bears J 
out the point. Most of the ; 
boards, which are made up of j 
reputable businessmen, overlap. 1 ;’! 

Samuel A. Walker, chairman ’1 
of the Pacific Corp. is a man- * 
aging partner of Joseph Walk- 
er & Sons, a New York bank- '] 
ing house. He is also a director \ 
of Air America. 

The chairman of Air America 
and Air Asia is Adm. Felix B. -3 
Stump, who was commander-in- \ 
chief of United States forces in 4 
the Pacific , from 1953 to 1959., 
Doole holds the titles of presi- 
dent of the Pacific Corp. and 
chief executive of Air America i 
and Air Asia. 


ROBERT G. GOELET. William 
A. Read and Arthur B. Rich- 1 
ardson are directors of all three j 
companies. Goclct has exten- j 
sive holdings in New York real J 
estate. Read is a retired mem- i 
her of the investment house of ‘i 
Dillon, Read & Co., and Rich- -1 
ardson was formerly president \ 
of Chesebrough-Pond’s. a 

Air America’s greatest assets j 
are its pilots, mostly Americans 


j nesses — conservatively dressed 
executives, mimskirted secretar- 
ies, bits of Asian art of the walls, 
a reddish-orange carpet to lend 
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.but including some Chinese and ] 

vmunuctim, me viiiwu wkwivu h» ; 

commander in China during ! ina ' s - , . „ .. 

World War II who died in 1058, j We !^ r £e E ame pi J 5 
and was manned by many of If” „ 1 

the pilots who had flown hire, Doo ^° s ®.^ > cxce P l that i 
with the Flying Tigers against ’ ows are a bit more experl- 
Japan during the war. j encea. ^ 


America is George A. Doole Jr., 
a • low-key 60 -year : old business- 


„„ «giftfeUf?HMMrfe^^030001 -4 

as a regular airline as well as 
carrying out clandestine mis- ] 
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More Flim£lam 


The President’s address on the Vietnamese War 
was more of the same — evasive, misleading, blandly 
dishonest— a pitchman’s effort. Yet, with few excep- 
tions, it received a good press. It may be that 
this is the kind of pap. the people wish to hear— or 
the kind that the media now feel obliged to endorse. 

If so, the country is in for a worse time than even 
pessimistic prognosticators have envisioned. 

The speech purported to promise a withdrawal of 
150,000 men over a period of one year, but this was 
made conditional on the good behavior of the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese, and on Mr. Nixon’s 
interpretation of his duty as Commander in Chief to 
safeguard the troops. If 150,000 effectives are actu 
ally brought home during the next year, the rate of 
withdrawal will be about the same as in the earlier 
reductions, which were on a shorter timetable. The 
extended timetable may be a compromise between 
General Abrams’ reported request for a six-month 
suspension of withdrawals (the Joint Chiefs are said 
to have asked for only a two-month suspension) and 
the President’s need to convince the public that the 
boys are streaming home in great numbers. One 
hundred and fifty thousand is a good round figure to 
toss about on TV and radio, but it commits Mr. Nixon 
to nothing. 

The President likewise ducked any commitments, 
or even informative discussion on Laos and Cam- 
bodia. However, he repeated his threat to take 
“strong and effective measures” against North Viet- 
nam should Hanoi increase military action in South 
Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia. Since the overthrow of 
Norodom Sihanouk, the situation in Cambodia has 
radically changed. The rightists who seized power 
have attempted to oust the approximately 40,000 
North Vietnamese from their Cambodian sanctuary. 
These efforts, ineffectual so' far, were performed in 
concert with American blocking forces on the South 
Vietnam side, attacks by American gunships from 
across the border, and the invasion of Cambodia by 
South Vietnamese units. North Vietnamese resist- 
ance can be construed, at Mr. Nixon’s pleasure, as an 
enlargement of the war, and ground for “strong 
and effective measures.” Even if be does not resort 
to a resumption of bombing in North Vietnam, he 
can thus excuse a postponement of withdrawals of 
our forces from South Vietnam. 

Mr. Nixon painted the standard picture of a wicked 
’ enemy who refused to meet us halfway when we 
stopped bombing North Vietnam, and who now re- 
... fuses to match our troop withdrawals with with- 
; -drawals of his own. He says nothing, however, about 
the stepped-up American bombing in Laos which we 
have been conducting at the rate of some 18,000 
sorties a month. The wicked enemy has sent his 
troops into Laos, in collal>oration with the Pathet 


America, etc., but on out violation of the Geneva. 
Accord of 1962 Mr. Nixon is silent. I 

He told the radio-TV audience that Vietnamization 
was working, and that progress was likewise being 
made in pacification. Both claims are contradicted 
by informed journalists such as James McCartney, 
the American reporter whose column appears in 
.{be Toronto Star, among other papers. McCartney 
casts doubt on the efficacy of Vietnamization and 
says that the enemy is present in substantially the 
same numbers as two years ago. He said that U.S. 
officials, measuring everything by computer and 
statistics, are capable of fooling themselves as well 
3 , w as the American public. Writing from Saigon, Evans 
* ''and Novak describe the ruinous inflation in South 
Vietnam, with the price of rice rising 60 per cent 
during the past year, and quote a high government 
official as saying that if South Vietnam cannot get 
its economic house in order, "it is a sick society that 
• no number of M-16 rifles can cure.” 

The omission of' Laos and Cambodia from the 
President’s speech, and the incomplete report that 
Senator Symington has succeeded in prying out of 
the State Department, shows that the Pentagon and 
whatever administration is in power (whether John- 
son or Nixon makes no appreciable difference) is 
capable not only of waging undeclared wars but also 
undisclosed wars. We know that this has happened in 
: Laos; it may happen in the future in Cambodia, un- • 
i less the media should prove less compliant there 
I than in Laos. If the State Department could be forced 
' to disgorge the information about Laos that was . 
'omitted from the report publicized by Mr. Syming- 
ton, it would be some protection against a repetition 
in Cambodia. Mr. Nixon gave no such assurance. 

The only hopeful element in the speech was a 
peripheral suggestion that a political settlement 
should reflect the existing relationship of political 
forces within South Vietnam. This was contradicted, 
however, by the President’s insistence that the will 
of the South Vietnamese people is what the Thieu 
government says it is. He keeps repeating that the 
South Vietnamese people must be allowed to deter- 
mine their future without outside interference. That 
the installation and maintenance of the Thieu govern- 
ment is outside interference he refuses to recognize. 
His effqrts to persuade the American people of his 
good intentions are all at this level of duplicity. 
Anyone who is taken in by such tergiversation must 
be a willing victim— but isn’t that the principle on 
which Mr. Nixon has always operated? 
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Laotian Premier Sidesteps Political Trap ; 
Set by Pathet Lao to End U.S. Presence 

thermore, he similarly 


By Rowland Evans 
arid Robert Novak 


The indispensability of the 
69-year-old prince reveals the 
fragility of the Lao political 


.ance by the United States on 
.Prince Souvanna Phouma, sly 
and skillful prime minister of 
Laos*, to prevent total deterio- 


stfucture in a war that is 
VIENTIANE — THE rell- vital to the U.S. overall in- 

i tcrest in Indochina. Any 
other' Lao in power could 
. upset the precarious balance 
i! of political forces to the ben- 
j efit of the Communists. : 
ration here was shown by a j SOU V ANNA’S VALUE was 
l backstage political episode ' demonstrated during the 
•during the peak of the Com- ■ period when the “rightists” 

munlst offensive in March. . W P lo , uln * ■ 

With invading North Viet- j v letnamcse bearing down on 
namese troops nearing this 1 Gen. Vang Pao’s base at 


re-] 5 

Jected additional seats for the * 
Pathet Lao in the country’s ;; 


non-functioning coalition gov-Vj 
ernment. 

, Souvanna is without illu* ; 
sions about the Pathet Lao. * 
He viewd Prince Souphanou- 
vong, his half-brother and '; 
longtime chief of the Pathet \ 
Lao, as utterly without power ) 
to. make decisions because ,i 
the Pathet Lao’s decisions -j 


worried capital city, a star- 
tling (and quite accurate) re- 
port circulated through Vi- 
entiane: Gen. Phouml Nosa- 
van, the “rightist” leader, 
was returning from his long 
exile In Bangkok. That could 
mean only one thing: “righ- 
tist” generals were plotting a 
coup to substitute Phoumi 
for “neutralist” Souvanna 
Phouma. 

i‘ The coup was stopped be- 
fore it started. The “rightist” 
f plotters were flatly informed 
;that the United States could 
not tolerate Souvanna’s 
7 ouster. Since the United 
States picks up half this 
country’s budget and is essen- 
tial to armed resistance 
against the Communists, that 
was that, “Rightists” who 
had been babbling about 
^Phoumi on one day were at- 
’ tributing the talk to some- 
body else the next day. 

This American sponsorship 
for Souvanna represents a 
, complete turnabout since 
\ 1061 when a coup temporarily 
\ replaced Souvanna with a 
government supported by 
■ Phoumi and aided covertly 
by U.S. military and intelli- 
gence officers. In the subse- 
quent turbulent decade, the 
lingering “rightist” and “neu- 
tralist” labels have lost all 
meaning, Souvanna has be- 
come tho best, perhaps Ihq 
only hope to hold 


are made for them by Hanoi. 


As long as the United 


;t 


Long Tieng, the Communist 
\ Pathet Lao came up with a 
clever ploy. They demanded 
total expulsion' of the U.S. 
military presence here and 
the bombing of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail in southern Laos 
ended, but offered deceptive- 
ly easy terms to the Lao gov- 
ernment as preconditions for 
negotiations. 

A good many Lao poli- 
ticians, “rightists” and neu- 
tralists” alike, were eager to 
step into the trap. Some may 
have been panicked by highly 
undiplomatic maneuvers 
from Viktor Menin, Soviet 
ambassador to Laos. Menin 

warned prominent Laos that*] 
this might be the “lastj 
, chance” to negotiate. T}ie im- 1 
plication: If the Pathet Lao \ 
offer were not pounced upon,;] 
North, Vietnamese troops^ 
could force a military solu- j 
tion. y 

Souvanna; kept cool. He re- ; 
plied to the Communist, 
proposal with a masterpiece; 
of doubletalk. In fact, he i 
realizes fully that withdrawal $ 


States supports him, tho 
pipe-smoking old prince can V 
be expected to talk softly and . ' 
concede nothing important to j 
the Communists, This forces : 
Hanoi to keep four combat 
divisions of Notth Vietnam- ,[ 


ese troops tied down in Laos 


^nd gives the United States a .j 


'legal right to bomb the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, > K 


e 1970. PubUib«rB-HftU 


. of U.S. help would Insure his j 


. eventual replacement, sooner \ 
rather than later, by a Com-,1 
munist dictatorship. V 


In an interview at his villa * 


here which doubles as the 
prime mlnist^’s office, ho j 
told us there would be no ne* 


North] 
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' ■* Uauincr failed to force 



H ^ ^ ti* U ?* : . : ' ' * ■ tary means. Having failed to force ; 

U • , £ costs of the escalating war in su / h a solution at the conference,, 

NEW YORK,- May 1— The - f jves and broken families. Run- tab , e or > n {act on lh e battlefield, 
following statement con- r y prices and taxes will in- h sought to exhaust the Vlet- 
limnim? us aggression .: crease further. • Paychecks and « , n * war of attrition, 

demntng u ^ dBb i s-' contract settlements will be cut. . V 3 ™ j tide of opposition at „ 

against Cambodia was IS . ^ as unemployment g™ w , S : home and around the world forced 

'sued today on behalf Of Programs for schools, hospitals, y the Nixon Administration to try 


STATINTL 


against Camboja was . ^oyment k ^a^V^rld forced 

sued today on behalf Of Programs for schools, hospitals, y the Nixon Administration to try t 

National .Committee of t" e » .welfare, etc. will suffer even ;|,- t0 acbieV e the same results by. - 

Communist Party by James sharper slashes. renres-^ scaling down U.S. ground forces, 

• of. is Mf fASem racism sfiu repres ; . >>nnA » tmnnR increasingly . 


Communist Party by James shar pcr slashes. reD res- ; 8CaUng down u s> ground Xetv v 

Tarkson international af-, .-. Jingoism, racism and repr with puppet troops increasingly 
Jackson, inieiu«* . B will be further stimulated. , . "£ J the groun d fighting*;. 

fairs secretary, » n our country where racism has . casua \ties. The attempt is to ' 

Rubin, national orgamz - I been the maln t00 i of reaction for.; deceive pub i ic opinion and reduce . 
tional secretary: i so long, it is not possible Jor Pres- ; the m ass ive popular opposition, 

In launching his criminal jig- ■ j dent Nixon to rattle the sane. .•-■while pursuing the same aims, 
gression against Cambodia, follow- JingoisUca Hy in Justifying the < Such a po i icy was bound to fail, 
ing the bombardment of Laos, ’ slaughter of darker peoples in " for it docs not recognize that the 
• President Nixon is violating the. Southeast Asia, treating them as Thieus and Lon Nols can achieve 
Constitution of the United States. mere pawns o{ U.S. imperialism, ,_ o stab i e popular support because 
and defying the expressed will without promoting racism at J serve lhe interests of U.S. 
i- of the American people. He is vio- home> ■ . ‘^V Imperial ism and not those of their . 

1 latino Cambodia’s sovereign , u was n0 accident that at the , people. "Vietnamization • 

1 rights and is recklessly gambling moment u. S . troops were being >. ; therefore, both immoral and 

k w ith moving to a world nuclear - sent into Cambodia, other federal doomed to failure because the 
1 war. He tries to cover up the deed , troops W ere being sent to Connec- - p rov i s i ona l Revolutionary Gov- . 
•}• and the danger by a series of lies f ; Ucul Thcy were sent there t .. ernment represents the popular •; 
! and false promises. That d»sas- , intimidate and provoke a mass •. wil i ( or national freedom and the 

t trous course must be reversed :; ; raUy opp0 si n g a repression wh en ;; Thieu . Ky regime is nothing but a 

'■ The most massive and militant bas espe cially singled out th ®. . fascist, dictatorial creature of 

1* response by millions of our peo- • Black Pan ther Party and the black . ^ cu . 

f D ie must be mounted to the new, commU nity for victimization. "Vietnamization" immediately 

j criminal expansion of aggression - Sucb a cours e requires Presl- u j red military buttressing of 
1 in Cambodia. The mask has been . denl Nixon to couple his announce- , ^ Thieu cbque to have any hope 
> removed. The policy pursued by ment of expanded aggression with of success These steps included 
1 Nixon is the continuous expan- threa t s not only to university stu- ; ste pp e d up bombing in SouthViet- 

1 < ... .MHaArr nn in . ilia ConntP ATlu ° * * . > i Uir>r< nnrl mil* 


sion of the brutal aggression in denls but even t0 the Senate . f"“ '- na m. increased bombing and mil- t . 

‘Vietnam, Laos and now Cambodia. s upre me Court. It requires ty 1 itary action in Laos and the CIA- 

Thousands of U.S. ground troops , t u>s . involvement to the . gineering CO up.in Cambodia 
'as well as planes and supporting country in the TV speech ten days , g ut ^ CIA coup in . Cambodia 

'units have invaded Cambodia to-' bc f ore an d to the Senate two days pid | y suffered the same fatal . 

gether with Saigon puppet troops. ? bc ( orc the April 30 announcement. wcakncss . The Lon Nol regime, a 

The inevitable result will be in- u requ i r cs acting contrary both of lhc qa, had no popular ' 

f tensified fighting throughout the,. ^ the w ill of the people ex- upport an d was rapidly collapsing 

, entire area and a grave n fw pressc d in actions and polls and to ; be ^ re lhe wrath 0 f the Cambodian . 

; threat to world peace. Tt * \ he the opinion of Congress and, there* les A new crisis then con- 

1 325,000 admitted U.S. casualties b violating fundamental prmci- j ronted tbe military preparations 

I will be added new thousands in ? eg o( tbe Constitution he has ■ ^ ••Vletnamlzation”; the next 

1 the stepped-up war. The toll ® 8Wor n to uphold. . ^logical step In its pursuit is being 

Vietnamese, and now Cambodians ; q taken, military action to save the - 

/ and Laotians, predominantly non- . aggression arises out ' L on Nol puppets, 

combatant women and children, T to _ne SB siwalled President Nixon acknowledged 

I is of genocidal proportions Song U.S. ruling >lh at the military support had to be ; 

My’s will increase . imnerialist circles have sought to 1< u.S. forces and Saigon puppet 

•» .... '■ * • . .■ . 



uerto Rican; will W the heavy which can on.y • 
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only peace plan 


NlX^n bh'Ck* th<* Jw/toTnuslw "<•)>*! In *"' w insisting that the bomb- 

•ruo A«»‘.S.. H pi'«rlo were ^whatlitllcw the US. mil-, 

never asked beforehand whether gram^beeguse he promised it • M -"' '’" mmand in Sa,Gon both 


they * wanted to get involved in ...gram, b c cause £ e 0 [Ta™dbring7havc argued that they can “win".; 
Vietnam. They were presented would 1 get the U.S. out « ;>Jn Soulh Vietnam within a year if 

i. with an accomplished fact. Bla- ; i P todav that those ^ they go into Cambodia, As a re-. 

‘ tant fraud was used to get the Yet iiH JRVjJ. ^ietnamisation” as a mili- 

Congress to agree to the Tonkin,; who w . „ i nc reas- Vtary solution has come to mean 

■G Gulf Resolution, which was then ^nam.zation are growing increas .. 7 

stretched to the breaking point ••-. .ingly unhappy about it. 


I’ to cover anything the Pentagon 
t felt like doing. 

v The Tonkin Gulf Resolution has 
now been repudiated by Congress 

. r _r .11 «*•• till 




tary SOlUUon nab 
spreading the Vietnam war all. 

"Vielnaniliation" Is In <be 

Fulbright. 1 think few 

would disagree with the state*,^ity t p y . ' points put forward in South Viet- 

i. ment- that the American people,,;. in 6 lhewai j . h „ r mcmb ers T‘ nam’s Provisional Revolutionary 

...are heartily .sick of this, war to* ii.n What . t f Government's peace plan almost 

■i and would do almoit any-/o hls M S?» l JSin whViet-'a year ago, which' the Nixon 

** •' all would like to see in South Viet 1/ ^^JnLstrailoa .taas been evading 

ever since. ", f : ’ 


!..and most strongly of all by the 
'./man who got it through in the 
first place — 'Sen. J. Williain 
t Fulbright. 1 think few observers 



nam is a “solution" based on the 
.South Korean niodel: a - . CIA- 
backed military cliclatorship. sup- • * 
ft ported by Asian troops used as^ 

, cannon fodder pure and simple. j 
No matter who does the fight- •, 

' Ing, the Pentagon is clearly com- ] 




ving - 

'v'vv V '•?*;/?/•• L milted to “winning" a military 

V-V l vit 

i . * * , , ./,• . - 


' V ji 


• ..’}•» ^ • f-'. v • - ' * u«- • v. 'P • \ v i V i-.f .•> .ill' -K Vi •* , * •«..•, v • • 

■ : -Jr>. 'V*. ;?*•*• j > V * -'•* ■. ■ l > <.**■*'■ : • 

' , <A ’■ '■ /vi-V.'- f; :■! j- • i ' ' 

, f' *. -r v - . r - “ -•/' • 

• . ' v *: -r: . i... J; ; ,v;. r,‘ ’ { J ~ \ • ^v:- - 

-‘‘t <]■■■' -V-" "f. }.*/:/' i. ■ '■* Ki %- i ' v 4 V '-V ‘J- •? V ‘y *• ! .»• ;■ *. t 

‘ V- * v>r ; - c ‘ ,v •;*/ '-7i . r ^.-* \ 4 v\- • # 

\ ' ’ • r. . ' . '•/ ■;*’* .*• , i . . •V*.*’ ! '- ..ri - I' y>.„ : •' . > - f , 

'• i/ •• i V. -..■ j.V -Vvi,* /• V.. • i-.?.*: * •' ’ • •• 

: \ 1 • •• ‘ •' .. , . • • -i. , ,V , ; , .. 


victory in Vietnam and is in fact-,; 
.'.responsible for spreading the war i 
A with much greater intensity than* 
f- ever before into Laos and Cam-?/ 
r bodia. It: was the Pentagon., 
r which insisted on stepping up thet 
bombing 6l Laos in conjunction | 
with the CIA-directed assault on 4 , 
thd Lao Patri otic Fron t last laH> J 

1 , 
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By WILFRED BURCHETT 

i . . . Special lor Prensa Latina 

!, . PARIS _ Norodom Sihanouk’s concept of Cambodian neutrality - wjdch has kepV ( 

Camboma “utraU^ndent and relatively peacofnf white »ar raged on the other side , 

1 of her frontier — has fallen victim to Nixon s Vietnamization p y- | 

| ^ Sihanouk s concept of ncutra^ ^on^gover ^ vietnam prince sirjk Malak „ said t0 ; 

i l t y «? W imnerialism ■ friendship to- Sihanouk’s position would have represent, was to try and secure 
The cSrils of rociaT- . been unassailable and the right- a big .lice of,, potent.al dollar 
Tsm good neighborly relations ists would not have dared emerge J pie . But even when . lh * U ^’ 

,s ™’ .i.Po n ni« Rpvolutionarv from their holes. There would embassy was reopened the ex- 
** . P f n ,l Vietnam -have been immediate prospects! pected offers of dollar aid fail- , 

■?rtr^UraS S«^bTS M.VaUst block ol Itt. & to nWUlko; while ! 

fm!l including South Vietnam, Laosi< on the frontier villages, includ- j 

:ing iX the S war ,S i t n en Sout 0 h n ySnam V; Jrobabl^Thailand fairly soon. -rubbe^plantations, wfs intensi- j ^ 
! zation^an^of^triving't^main- • threat^ legiOmate^estern in- ..people think we’re getting the 1 ; 
S eoHCe, W u,d 

MSS? ffSja^SS r ; 

reverse the trend of Sihanouk’s !\ the leader whose stubborn de- . No sign of the carrot. j - 

loolicies and place Cambodia in ' fence of Cambodia’s Independence T he inference was clear i 
o - amn P and neutrality, kept the country *«show your change of hearts by I 

1 sacki^' ’of^the^misratte R t J'^rialism^isTot inter ested in Washilgton was flashing. ^ ^ 

"cove™- T Whilst Prince. Under his M V i\nl%b^d the sub- 
ership, the Cambodian govern- rnn ,. nn i rpmoval of Sihanouk must 


i 


visional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment embassies in Phnom Penh 
.took place 24 hours after Siha- • 
! nouk had announced that DRV 
! Premier Pham Van Dong would 
j be visiting Cambodia during* the 
I month of May and on the very . 
eve of Sihanouk’s departure for ; 
; Moscow and Peking. 

Envied Saigon boodlers 
The rightists could not bear- 
the thought of aid from the so- 
cialist countries. All their hopes 
were based on the Yankee dol- 
lar 


ms i mu- Vietnam enmassiea ««■ «>- 
govern- sequen t removal of Sihanouk must j 

be seen. The presence of Viet- 


menthad: , 1 be' seen. The presence 

; 1) Closed down a U.S. mill- nam troops in the border areas ’, 

“ tary mission when it was dis- was 0 f incidental importance 


covered that mission members on j y jbe timing and sequence 
were Involved in a plot to over- ' 0 { even ts makes this clear, 
throw and assassinate Sihanouk.: gihanouk an d the Cambodian 
2) Cut off U.S. military aid, p eop i e Know full well that any 
,f when it became clear this could; . js| or th Vietnamese or NLF troops 
’•:!not be used in defense against; j n border areas are there 

• '< mi. _ !* l I iL. CnlMon 


( V.|IVV S/Si UhJVU III **0” * 

■ Thailand and the Saigon regime 
i ; which represented the only mili- 
tary threats for Cambodia. 
v ' 31 Took the extraordinary 


’I J f 1 UUK IIUJ CAUU^umui/ 

T - . ia.il t,in »ho nnoor ! .action of being the first coun- 

. E . em nf t ihP armed forces eyed I' * . try to halt U.S. economic aid 
strata of the armed forces y u yt . i* became clear this was 

with envy ^elr oppos ® j-;; being used to strangle the coun- 

j wing elements among the bour- ^ US. embassy to Phnom Penh ] 


•FPT 


ill UIV. I 

without hostile intent as far as ; 
Cambodia is concerned. They , 
were there fighting the common \ 
threat to both pcoplcs—a hostile 
Saigon regime with avowedly j 
expansionist policies towards 
Carpbodia and the U.S. A. obses* J 
I ged with the idea of filling the j 
••power vacuum** caused by the j 
departure of the French; * * j 

\jt it n ot the Worth Vie tnam or^j 




e C: -/- , 

• i:’ /• Vv,'^. 

* r f’* vi 


, \ 


s 


, geoisie wanted an end to na- 
I tionalization of the banks, of im- 
! port-export companies and dFeam- 
i ed of the rake-off from dollar 
1 aid which they hoped would 
come pouring in once diploma- 
! tic relations with the USA were 

restored last June. . ( "• / ’ ' - 
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I Sees U.S. on Familiar Road <•; 
I To Second Vietnam War 


A EDITOR OF THE PRESS: While 
•President Nixon placates public opinion 
with promising rhetoric about the ill-fat* 
k od “Vietnamization” program, he is 



; operations 


^wants. 

17 Our combat 
f Cambodi a repeatedly 


Until the U.S. adopts a more realistic ■ 
and flexible foreign policy there seems ; 
little hope ,of abandoning the costly role ' 
of world policeman. The 440 U.S. milk'* 
tary bases on foreign soil will be jum- 
ping-off points for future Vietnams. AndA 
a reordering of national priorities,; 
beginning with reduction in military j 


i vpviotiviltl 111 O u , - , . . 1 

expanded into covert military entangloi spending, will remain just a lingering J 
ments. And, contrary to overly-optimis-\ ' dream humanists and ecologists discuss,, 

. tic reports, the U.S. is becoming further President Nixon’s escalation of the 4 
i. enmeshed in a disastrous war no one second War of Indochina illustrates that J 


,‘V 

y • • : 


1* there has been no significant change in's 
troops have penetrated \U.S. foreign policy since 1954, when he J 
. vwuuvw. .v^eatedly, while the CIA w advocated direct American involvement V - p . ; , 
r searches for soldiers-of-fortune willing : in tbe original war of Indochina. ^ 

■ f to fight in the jungles for $1,000 a week. .'ilCTHOMASMlNNERIck;^ y>£y' : 

f American aircraft are dropping napalm A 

I on Cambodians, and artillery continually • : . - • 

•. (-pounds the countryside. In addition, the • \ yy 
Nixon administration has agreed to send . ' 
r military aid to the ( right-wing Cambodi- j 
' , r an government. •; 

r \ (-V\ Thousands of CIA-sponsored “advis^i 


t \.‘i P . v; 

,! ; .: :> *• * «’•. "i j 5 1 , •’'% 

'•- J V aV.-.* ; . j! 


V 


.'•? V: • • ^ 


lllVUdailUO VI V1I» UJ.V..UW.VV. ■ jj 

ft ers” are directing the clandestine army? 

1 / of Meo general Vang Pao, in the Plain of 

i > Jars, Laos; During the past year, Nixon 
has escalated the air war over Laos toV 
> a greater intensity than it once was over V 
North Vietnam. U.S. aircraft based ini 
f Thailand, South Vietnam and on carriers ■: 

, ' in the Gulf of Tonkin fly more than 50(T 

h sorties a day, 24 hours a day, although • 
h bombing is only marginally effective at. ; 
[■ best— perhaps counter-productive .(as it, 
V | j* was over North Vietnam).' \ 

''•* U The mistaken policies In Southeast; 
f Asia are tragic symptoms of a bankrupt ?! 

- foreign policy based upon')l blind con- 
tainment of Communism, 2) expanding 
foreign investment, and 3) military , 
intervention. Instability is automatical* j 


' i * 1 -• * * 1,1 1 . ^ *- j \ »* y * r * 'f\* ■ 1 /.t ^ ■ 

■« > . v*. ; : v? . '. p.v'' ./*; y-;\, ti 

• *' '-V'.-V. 7'- y Vy '* • Vv.v’*. v 

-r. v 7 ■' A" K : v A 5 AA A- 

y : C,. ; Vi ^ v 4V, ^ . r 
• p.* i. .*•. • : \ P*-' •' :<1 *; -4 Vy ■} * 

- ;A : A : v: A A/' A ; : / p Ay A : ; 
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VV’v’TV f'l ’ . ' . " • 7/ i - ? ■’ 7 v' ; •; 

$tp ’ • - . # ( - •- ■’* r' J V-y . ;^ / ; ■■•'■.' ; •• , v'*;v 

•. Cil 'j ••.i;-., vY-vr 

^^Congressional opposition to, the entrance of A m j*% • - t. ;■; . 

'Icaii troops into Cambodia this week vas far different 


*,r ;; 

■ v.> 


! ‘.-v 






i- '<■ <* 7 Y . * 'Mi *, . | 

-- V' , • t**\ ’r.-w ;i C- . \ 

v>yY;>:Pk^v 


iCa.lJ.-'UOOpa niLU ■ 

frpm‘.;the favorable response made to, the Gulf of Ton*| 
ikin story ,which put U.S. ti;oops in South Vietnam. ) 

|i¥ Senators and House members alike were strong in 
k their repudiation of the decision by President Nixon to 
Uend.'military units into Cambodia. Support for the de- 
cision; was numerically small and comparatively weak. 

F- ^'Public reaction to the spread of the war was prac-1 
pticiifly instantaneous. Telegraph offices were beseiged.. 
There were calls to Gazette workers, asking where to 
FEGTid letters and telegrams of protest. 










* ^ Appearance of the President on television last 

‘ . « t 1 A 1 • _ — A. n A 




• rtjj|n;aitviivv va «/»<v — - — - t , 

> ■*% ' ' L night will not, we feel, have the same effect on Ameri-i 

>wr- •. . ■’./ ■ '* _ n. _ nHAnMovit TnVirtcj-wt rli/1 nftnr* Tnn«! 

r- v r‘ ; ;-^: y : i'Y»- > . . 


• ;>r vV-(U-v ' :M.; ; } ^ 


_ nigni win nui r wu n;u, unvt Mi i 

Plans' as the words of President Johnson did after Ton-j 
f ltln'Gulf, when the full effects of the action he plannedj 
t could not be foreseen. j 

i> , 

i »v*i*«Whcre promises were made during ,t.he campaign.' 
. jfp'.gct- American troops out of Vietnam, and where a- 
r ‘withdrawal program was initiated, hope had been! 
E ralsed that U.S. participation in the war was closing. 1 

t' • 




>-•: i ' i ; r • } • ; 

v . .V V ♦ *!' v. 
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t / We must now ask about the role of - the^Centcal^ ^ 

Intelligence Agency in these Southeast Asia develop- j 
''meritsrUntira few weeks ago, Cambodian neutrality, ! ■ 
however shaky, had been maintained. Then Prince 
I Sihanouk, its ruler, was deposed in, a coup, and the war j 

'-immediately escalated. The. CIA has been functioning i • . y i . ; . v v; . v , ...... 

Eln Cambodia and Laos for some time. Questions should: •./: '.w-r- 
[be asked about its activities by Congressmen, like our/ 

N « .... njri.i _1 T TTn it* b n nnnACA frig’ [Vr 1 .-t.’. • '>• ' *v 


a \. vv 




V • •*.- ' • I be asked about its activities oy L,ongrus»niun f ime ^ 

>v : .;*V ; *r.Vv-‘ 3 own Rep. Michad J. Harrington, who oppose the 
vVV' • "V broadening of the fighting. ; . r-j-lv'-'P' v:- '• V: 

M; V- ' ■ : ; ' : V v-' , Denial of funds, as proposed by Harrington,' ap-1 • : ^ : /r 

■ "v :r l pears to be the only way for Congress -to regain its rolej •• . :'v )& •; i«. . 

• v : ! i ~:\ •; v - • • >• .^-,v,v / ' ^ ‘ ; r v-V !'-■ t * -V- •• ^*0 .t; -v-^ : 

- v ‘ : •/!- ./* ... jv‘^. ;.Y ..V vt •*. ' ; • ^ V : i| •. V. r -''Y' -l . : '"'y r'j ‘ 1 - . 
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O : U.S. Penny Pinching in Laotian War' 
Is Too Fine to Stop Red Offensive 

A military spending in Vi< 



J 

/ VIENTIANE, Laos — A 
5,000-man increase in the 
hard-pressed Royal Lao 
army .is being blocked be 
cause, the war in Laos 
Ithough vital to the enor 
,mous U.S. commitment In 
^Vietnam, is financed on a 
pi nch penny basis by W r ash 



pending 
nam is stunning. 


Viet-fon administration envisions 
Vietnam, Cambodia and 

ATT a m YrAr, „ Laos as part of the same 
ALL THAT HAS Teally war w ni determine the ulti- 
kept the Lao army in the, mate outcome here. Having 
fight has been airpower, cs- unsuccessfully attempted a 
pocially b ombing strikes CO vert operation in Laos, 
flown hy } Americans. But Washington now confronts 
^j, s . too * s , a hand-me-down the need for greater spend- 
" s?**' ' 3 Requests from U.S. j n g here just as political, 

i&ii&K-."- . j officials here for bombing pressures at home are run4 


- 


runs are handled by Gen. ning in the opposite direc* 
‘ington. / mmsmm Crei * h J; on Abrams in Saigon. ? t . ;J 

The 5,000 new soldiers, o\\ Evans * Novik- - eon ’ who naturally gives the >; Pauistowf-iuu axnaiejt* | 

top bt the present SS.OOhf.-Considenng tnese^ stakVi -'Vietnam war priority. Ac-. 
man Royal army and 40,000' the shoestring Arne ri can, cordingly, when a recent 
irregulars, are needed to) budget in Laos — less than. Communist .truck convoy 
cope with the greatly esca-, $500 million a year— makesi . ^ as spotted heading toward 
latcd invading army of near- the operation a model in' Vang Pao s embattled base 
I ly 70,000 North Vietnamese 1 cost effectiveness. For ek-; Long Tieng and an air 
(plus ineffective Pathet Lao ample, the 40,000 irregulars} was< requested, no 

Communist guerrillas, vari- (including Gen. Vang Pao’s E,!f nes . were mac * e available. 

. ously estimated between 20,-, Meo guerrillas) are advised- chance was lost * was 
I 000 and 50,000). But so greai by fewer than 250 operatives! / not f first s ^ cl1 lost °P* 
j are Washington pressures to 0 f the Central Intelligencev P 0 ™unity. ^ 4 

! hold down spending in Laos Agency. ] 1 Actually, there are incipi- 

that chances are Uncle Sam Moire i m p o r t a n t, Laos ? nt signs of self-sufficiency 
won't produce the money. demonstrates that the U.S. P '? * he Lao army. A North' 

' The problem is by no can effectively fight Com- Vietnamese assault, on Pak- 
s+J means limited to troops. 1 imunist insurgency without; sane last week was repelled 
r U.S. officials, slowly losing sending nine U.S, army divi- j by Lao troops and Lao air . 
ground against the North *i 0 ns into battle. No con- craft (dispatched from Vicn- 
Vietnamesc invaders, must script U.S. soldier has becq! tkine) without a single 
‘ V,aV .nH for urpannn. VUlarf l« The Amer- f mcrlcan adviser the act 


coax and tease for weapons, killed lh Laos, The Amer- 
aircraft, and other equip- 1 j cans taking the risk here 
.ment, What’s worse, with Armw Bt1f1 ctA nrofe ' 
the new isolationism run- are Army and CIA prole 
•ning high in Washington, fiionals 
iand the Senate Foreign Re-i But Washington may be 
‘lntions Committee's unveil-; d r a w in g the pinchpenny 


jing of the previously covert. concept too fine to stop the, f 00 ^ s t eps 
;U.S. operation here, money I Communist offensive in uv* 
[available for Laos may be- 


obody is calling the Lao 
soldier a tiger, but there 
has been improvement. Lao 
troops— at least those with 
*an M-16 — no longer run at 
the sound of Vietnamese 


jeome tighter still. 


^its problems mount in South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam has 
nearly four ronular divisions 


Far into the future, how- 
ever, U.S. aid will be essen- 
tial. If it ends,: the North „ 


Communist 

northern Laos. Lao forces 
are outgunned as well as 

Yet Laos is critical to the ; outnumbered. In a pWng Vietnamese' would need 
lover-all fate of Indochina. As, tone, political figures and barel £our monthg ^ 

generals from Prime Minis - 1 date tho war ln Laos Evcn 

ter Souvanna the present level of U.S. aid 

. . . , „ rt - ■, down stressed to us the dqs-, may be Jnad te to pre ; 

pinned down in Laos. With-, perate need for better arms. . 

out the U.S.-financed Lao j Only 21,000 M-16 rifles I The onl decent relaxa- 
resistancc, Hanoi not only! have been squeezed out option in this pressure was a 
could transfer most of these: Washington, and at least 10,- • m b p N th Victna . 
troops to South Vietnam but- ,000 more are essential right , south- 

. 1,0 n,lgh. pressure the! KT 

(Vientiane government into. Washington has .^tly /®: again demonstrating that 
demanding an end to U.S. 1 fused to supply the potent. t hi fl one larire IndochineM 
■bombing of the Ho Chi Mlnh; < M-60 machine-gun. ; Tho con-; u one large *»«ocMne» 


o 
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The Secret Teaml 

0 and the j , 

' Games ; sta™tl „ 


They Play 

, was strikingly illustrated not long ago by 

h\/ I Flptrhpr Prntltv the refusal of the Central Intelligence 

Dy L. neicner rruuiy, Agency to p/bvidc witnesses for the 

: «.>ri , . e ,, .. . .. court-martial that was to try eight Green 

I The lull costumes of the Mco tribes- Beret officers for murderin J a suspected 

m r C ?T C m S C , d W, ‘ V C c,vlhan . c .! oth ? s North Vietnamese spy, thus forcing the 
of United States military men riding in A to dr the ch ^ cs . ‘ 

/ opc " J^ps and carrying M- 1 6 rifles and / he Sccfe F t Team c S nsists of security 
pistols. These young Americans are cl< , ared individuals in and out of govern 
mostly cx-Grccn Berets, hired on CIA men j w ho receive secret intelligence data 
contract to adv.se and tram Laotian thered by the CIA and the National 

/ tro °P s - Those matter-of-fact, almost | ecurity Agency and who rea ct to those 
weary sentences, written late in* Feb-. f A : . A • * / 

/, ruary by T.D. Allman of The Washington di ! whc " , ‘ 1 s t ecms aPPropnate to them 
1 Post after he and two other enterprising wdh Paramilitary ^plans and activities 
correspondents left a guided tour and al J d advising a not ex 

.walked 12 miles over some hills In Laos ? c "y 'mpenetrablceuphcm.sm lor lead 
! to a secret base at Lone Chenc describe ,n 8 ,nto battle —Laotian troops. Mem 
°i ° t u“. bership in the Team, granted on a “need 

* SS2.-SL5S “ft to know" basis, varies will, the nature, 

monplac to anyone familiar with ^ the location of the problems that 

American operations overseas, but that *ni „u„tofn,n 

v „ in ’ , come to its attention. At the heart ot, the 

) no more than 10 years ago would have tv - 

hppn nnthinWahlp Team, of course, are a handful of top ex- 

, been unthinkable. - ecutives of the CIA and of the National 

t nut i?« mnihm Security Council, most notably the chief; 

• !m,?L S |’p t h i m ni ™ ^ i , t WIl ite House adviser on foreign policy.; 

n?ithpi thp rl?u!iip f Ir tl rnnorle Around them revolves a sort of inner 

neither the public nor the Congress ■ 0 r Prpcidentml ctnff members State 

knows they have left, and assign them to fill® ItvSKS? min 

clandestine duties on foreign soil under Pcpartnient officials, civilians and mili- 
tr.» n r n i tary men from the Pentagon, and career 

the command of a non-military agency ! nr nre«lonal« In the intelliaence services 
-it is doubtful that anyone would have K u„v ,2 , , il 8 

dared to suggest taking , such liberties intrirnt^nptwork of onvprnmpnt 
xtritu and intricate network ot government ot- 

with the armed forces and foreign rela- ficials w j t h responsibility for or expertise 

tions of the United States, not to say , some spcci f ic fic|d y that touc f es on 

with the Constitution, to any President nationa , security: think-tank analysts,! 
up to and especially including Dwight D.. bus j nessmen w | lo ( rave | a | Q t or whose! 
Eisenhower. Indeed, the most remark- busincs>cs ( e .g., import-export or operat-! 
able development in the management of,j carg0 ajr|ine) arc uscful> academic j 

Americas relations with other •countries: ex b perts > this or that technical subject, 
during the nine years since Mr. Eiscn-| g e0 g rap hic region, and, quite impor- 
hower left office has been the assump-j| tan f, y b al ‘ umni Q b f the intelligence ser-| 


, tion of more and more control over mili-, 


vice-a service from which there are no' 


. •«*« - ♦ . i « a r ivv » u uvi tivv ii viii ttiiivii viivi v ua v iiv 

tary and diplomatic operations abroad unconditional resignations, 
by men whose activities are secret, A , I 

whose budget is secret, whose very iden-; ! . Thus the Secret Team is not a clan-, 
tities as often as not are secret— in short des * m ® super-planning board or super-, 
a Secret Team whose actions only those 8 cnera ] staff but, even more damaging to ; 
implicated in them arc in a position to Jh e coherent conduct of foreign affairs, a | 
monitor. How determinedly this secrecy, bewildering collection of temporarily j 
is preserved, even when preserving it assembled action committees that 
means denying the United States A?my f sp ?? d ? retty . much ho ? ff s P ec, f‘ c 
the right to discipline its own personnel; troub ' e ® m . var *® us P art ? °J tbe ^rld, 
not to say the opportunity to do Jurtlci®?^^^-:iWW?-r^*--^upli*>.*®.. the 
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Out of the quagmire now! - 

Public and Congressional anger is rising over White 
House and Pentagon attempts to spread the Vietnam war 
j .into Cambodia. Rarely has there been such wide agree- 
i ment in Congress that the U.S. should not get bogged down 
..in another quagmire in Southeast Asia. . 
i Congressmen, whatever theii reasons for opposing 
i. Nixon, the Pentagon and the Central Intelligence Agency. < 
| should get massive public support to steady their resolve 
| when the warmongers begin putting on the screws, threat-, 

! ening to cut war contracts in their districts. 

The generals in South Vietnam have been unable to 
f ^top the steady growth of the heroic Vietnamese peoples* 
j; resistance. And this military zero has been accompanied 
I by 300.000 American casualties— dead and wounded young 
^Americans from every part of the U.S. 

| Will this figure double or triple as the Pentagon tries 
i' to get out: of the trap it has laid for itself by spreading the 
f war into Cambodia? By intensifying the dirt * war jn Laos? 

A powerful resistance here in the U.S. is rising up* 

•. against these schemes, because more people are coming 
' to realize what a total fraud Nixon's "Vietnamization" 
plan is. it is a plan to 'win in Vietnam, by purely mill-..' 
, tarv solution which will keep American GIs in Southeast 
Asia for years to come, and may require hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans to die in Laos and Cambodia as. 
well as Vietnam • . •, 

It is nme tor all Americans, to demand that the mili- 
tary not onl\ get out of Vietnam. Cambodia and Laos. . 

but get our ot .'the U.$ government, as well and stop any . 
P attempt u» impose • militarv solution on the American 1 
[ Congress ^ v . J 
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''Laos Guerrillas Have Backs to .Wall %• 

[ ' _ . ... — - " - ? "J 

! After a Decade of Fighting the Reds \ 


SITE 37, Laos— Here in 
the rugged mountains of ;■ 

northern Laos, the Meo 
guerrilla army of Maj. Gen. 
Vang Pao — underfed, under- ? 

; manned. and undergunned | 

1 — is nearing a confrontation | 

with invading North Viet- | 

namese regulars, with poten- | 

: tially disastrous \conse- f, 

quences in the struggle for 
Indochina. 

The immediate stake is - 
Long Tieng, strategic .base T J 
for Vang Pao’s irregulars. 
Before the deadline (proba- 1 1 
bly mid-June) set by the j 
rainy season, the Commu- ; 

f nists ‘ will attempt to both ' * I 
capture Long Tieng and . ;\ 
knock the Meo guerrillas, by ^ 
far their toughest foes in . 
Laos, out of the war. ■ 

As we interviewed Vang j 
Pao at this Meo refugee cen- . 
ter not far fromLong Tieng, 
he was clearly apprehensive , 5 
— his back to the wall after j 
a decade of fighting the t 
C ommunists. Explaining l 
how his‘ people had been - 
driven down from the North '} 
Vietnam frontier over the ’ | 
years, Vang Pao told us: / 
’“There is nowhere else for M 
us to go. This is our last de- 
fense.” 

j“ Nor did he contradict the 
general assessment that his 
j prospects at Long Tieng are 
\ barely even. “We will de- 
} fend Long Tieng as long a* 'i 
. possible, but I cannot abso- 










EvanS Novak 

ais mignt ne willing to ac- 
cept a Communist-domi- 
nated coalition government. 
If so.' the four divisions of 
North Vietnamese, regulars 
pinned down In Laos would 
be freed for South Vietnam 
/and the United States might 
encounter a government re- 
ouest to stop bombing the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail in south- 
ern Laos. 

Actually the^ danger was 


wmi» «,»' Even though it Is critl- • 

hn!l h hLmMhS?S T ’ca»y important to Vietnam, 
have been methodically pre- . thc united States supports 
paring the assault on Long th j g a shoestring that 

Tieng, Vang Pan's guerrillas , ht g t 8 lrlng i e r yet If 

X C .r P cInlirahit u n S vln°; critics in Washington have, 
gether considerably. Having thelr w #y— a strange state 

relocated their families, 1 a(falr / worthy 0 f consld-l-i 
Meos are drifting back to re- ;. , 1(m in » future column. ., , 

join Vang Pao. Regular Lao e f aw n 
troops as well as other irreg - 1 € W0» fuMUhtM-H*li stadiett* v 


j paring the assault on Long 

• i Tieng, Vang Pao’s guerrillas 
i have pulled themselves to- 
gether considerably. Having 
relocated their families, 

.. Meos^are drifting back to re- 
join Vang Pao. Regular Lao 
i troops as well as other irreg- 
j ulars from southern Laos *■ 

• < have reinforced him, and he£ 
1 - now commands 5,000 men in j 

, the Long Tieng perimeter. ’? 

}. Nevertheless^ Vang Pao is|j 
^ badly outnumbered. On the*$ 

. day we talked, he was con- l j 
’ cerned that, of the four sites fl 
north of the Plaine des 
Jarres he still holds, three f 
j were under heavy Commu* i 

rilsf nitaplc that mnrnimr * 


ouest to stop bombing -the , * hist attack that morning. ... 
Ho Chi Minh Trail in south- '! Most worrisome was Site 32 A 
ern Laos". ; at Boun Lom where 500 Meo^J 

__ Actually the^ danger was home guards commanded by 
-more acute a month ago Wang Pao’s father-in-law had A 
.when reinforced North Viet- , withstood a siege by vastly A 
i namese troops swept the I more numerous North Viet - ■& 
Mcos from the Plaine des n flmcse - Now, however, the j 
Jarres and were headed for , Communists were tunnelling 
Long Tieng. Facing over- ”D^ c t r T the 
whelmingly stronger forces, y*? ess ncedle-threadl n g 
Vang Pao’s army disinte- !fi rc f?^ could stick a boi mb ^ 
I grated with Meo tribosmen the tunnel, Boun Lom - 
leaving the war to seek re- was 10st§ •'* 

for wives and children. |j jf THOSE northern sites 1 
t The North Vietnamese at j fall, the Communists can \ 
j . that point could have com- ! concentrate on Long Tieng, ^ 


pletcd their successful new 
strategy. In past dry sea- 


massing close to 20,000 1 
there. To prevent this, Vang jj 


sons, they had moved south- Pao last week resorted to ,3 
eastward only to be slashed guerrilla tactics: Sneaking -? 


l I vans Pao-one of the 

? are brave but are vcr J-.; world ’* R ucrrl,la chic( *j Long Tieng. ^ 

Mired” V 1 tains in an age of guerrilla.;] jt could work. It probably £| 

l • warfare. This year, the Com- (' WoU | d wcrc tho Mco9 de -4 

LOSING LONC. TIENG j munlsts decided that the; ccntly equipped. Vang Pao i 

could be catastrophic be- r ^cy to success, military and / told us he needs basics; first i 

cause' of the destructive psy- b political, was to grind down,- 0 f all, food for his troops j 

cbological impact on the { Vang Pao. and thejr families, then J 

rinrt;.r h t n th the ^!r In^nv ‘ THANKFULLY, however, more rlf ' cs a ” d f M ;3 9 1 

».V Z i JnL'v they did not move into Long i f re , nade . laun L l ’ crs ' But „ tho J 
« ^ Tieng in force a month ago faat that the Jleo guerni as.1 
Long Tieng is open to ques- and lnstead walted for BU fc p . ably advised by U.S. Central 'j 

tlon - , J v „ . piles to catch up, acting like Intelligence Agency oper- J 

If unrestricted by Vang • a muscle-bound conven- atives . are s ® badly equ|p-d 
Pao the North Vietnamese .tional army fighting guerril- ^SSL' 

would wheel southeast to-, < ] as , indeed, the Communist! »y n ?Pto«n«ic. bf the Laos 


j brutally on the flanks by 1 back of North Vietnamese i 
..Vang Pao — one of the* forces to edge them away i 


J could be catastrophic be- r key to success, military and 
\ cause' of the destructive psy- ■(> political, was to grind down 
‘cbological impact on the j Vang Pao. 

rontw h in th the wnr In^nv ‘ ^ THANKFULLY, however, 
continue in the war in any., ■ mnuo tamiy 


Long Tieng is open to ques- 
\ tlon. 

If unrestricted by Vang .' ! 
Pao, the North Vietnamese 
would wheel southeast to-, 1 
ward the capital of Vientl- - 
ane to apply pressure for a ■ 
political capitulation. Nerv- 1 


j grenade launchers. But the'i 
fact that the Meo guerrillas,^ 
ably advised by U.S. Central | 
Intelligence Agency oper-J 
atives, are so badly equ/p-$ 


las. Indeed, the Communist! ?Jf!2 pton ?* tlc 
logistical crisis was trig- va i 

gered last December when < 
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I Reds Driving 
On Capitol of 
Lao Province 

By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Special to TWd'SUtr 

VIENTIANE - Communist 
forces this morning launched 
concerted attacks against the 
Lao province capital of Attopcu 
near the Cambodia-Laos border, 
military sources reported. 

Sources said they thought the 
Communist attacks was aimed 
at opening new supply lines 
from Laos into Cambodia. 

Communist infantrymen over- 
ran a government artillery posi- 
tion and captured a 105-milli- 
meter howitzer on a hill out- 
side the town. 

Other forces overran the gov- 
ernment command post next 
to the Attopcu airstrip and other 
positions ' a thousand yards out- 
side town, sending Lao infantry 
troops fleeing into the streets. 

Heavy fighting was repbrted 
to be continuing around a moun- 
tain position 3 miles outside Aft- 
topeu. 

Attopeu is the capital of Alt- 
topeu Province in southeast 
Laos, close to the tri-border of 
Cambodia, Laos and South Viet- 
nam and only 10 miles west of i 
the junction of the Ho Chi Minh J 
Trail with the Sihanouk Trail. ■ 

From Attopeu, •Communist 


, . -V 

. S * ■'* i 

*:»y- ‘ 

» 1 ■ l i)£ 1m • 

l . J ; ( I : 

■ 1 ' ' rO'thii/l 

• > . \-x .sjKur; 

■ ■» : ‘ *M.-% . 1,r • 

i , * '!« » f • 

• .-,(V • » • ' 


trucks can be heard moving Year of Battle 

along the trails, and government Sources said Attopeu has been 
troops occasionally fire mortars encircled for more than a year 
at the trucks. by Communist forces. Pathet 

Attopeu is sometimes used by Lao gunners have shelled its dirt 
secret army guerrillas operat- airstrip sporadically, forcing 
mg against the trails, A major u.S. resupply helieopeters to 
part of the trad surveillance is land on the town’s only paved 
carried out from an American street 

Central Intelligence Agency/ «it’a been withering on the 
camp south of Attopcu and close vine,’* the sources said. “They 
*°J™ Cambodian border. i could have taken Attopeu any 
This camp has not yet been! time 0 
at^ckcd, military sources said, i Sources fear the Reds also 
The Pathet Lao attack against may try to take Sara vane, the' 
A ttopcu possibly is a Com mu- capital of Saravanc Province 
nist move to gain a political north of Attopeu. Like Attopcu, 
'victory by taking a provincial Saravane has been surrounded 
capital. The Communists hold by Communist forces for over a 
three of 16 provincial capitals, year. Also like Attopeu, Sara- 
If so, this would signify a vane Is on the west flank of the 
major political change in Red Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
tactics in Laos. Attopcu is Attopeu, a town of thatched 
recognized by the Geneva Ac- huts on stilts, in normaltlmes 
cords as rightist terrain. had a population of 10,000 peo- 
By attacking it, the Commu- pie. Most of those remaining are 
nists could be trying for a newi Lave tribesmen. 

l!l> _ . «. 


political balance— a move sig- 
naling further hard fighting in 
Laos. 


CIA Camp Is Near 
North of the town ontheBo- 


ui uiu lUn II Ull IUC DU* 

Military sources said, how- lovens Plateau are Central Intel- • 
ever, that the Communist as- , ligcnce Agency hideouts where 
sault at Attopcu may be linked Americans pay Naheung tribes- 
with a drive to enlarge the Red men to watch Vietnamese boats 
trail network into Cambodia, so on the Mekong River. i 

the North Vietnamese can move American trailwatchers lie on 
more reinforcements and sup- grassy slopes above the IIo Chi 
plies there to make up for losses Minh Trail, usually with a circle 
caused by the closure of the of tribesmen around them for 
Cambodian port of Sihanoukville protection from North Vietnam- 
to the Viet Cong. . ese patrols and attacks by pro- 

r r ‘T.-,', r Communist Kasseng tribesmen. 1 
■ i!.,;!,; iii,.: /' Attopeu and the CIA posts are 

i i coir; : ' ' resupplied by an undercover air*’ 

I v-t :• line known only as “Boun Oum 

rr f ; ' ’ i. . v- ... 'X- Airlines,” named after itsown- 

•vv, , er, Prince Boun Oum. 

■ V ; ./be airline is based at the 
vV , Mekong town of Pakse, which 

'' r Boun Oum runs like a fierdom. 

Pakso is called a substation by 
• • intelligence officers. From thcro 

;•?; ;. . > ; •, . “cbvlUcs against tho Ho Chi 

Mmh frail in tho south ponhan- 
jaii.: i?!]« coordinated. 


. : > fip.ll.l;. • . ' f 

l.'uYSy ■ yJ.W.' 
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| World Tightrope 


i . National leaders must always walk a tightrope between , i 
the world as they would like to sec it for the good of their 1 
: policies, and the world as it really exist?. Often the twd 'j 
! worlds are not the same thing, and from this disparity ‘ 
1. arises decision-makers’ problems. ; 

_ If a leader can convince the public that the world exists ; 
’ •’ la a certain way and that his policies are a response to ! 

: this world, he is in good shape. When this proclaimed world ; 
j comes into conflict with the real world, he is in trouble. 

These generalizations are relevant to the uproar caused 
| by President Nixon’s recent moves in Laos. For some time 
! the Nixon administration has maintained that the United 
j States was not involved in the conflict there. The President’s ! 

! now famous statement that there were no American . ground j 
forces in Laos was supposed to attest to this non-involve- j 
ment. 

The truth is that in one degree or another the United | 
States has been involved, in Laos. Our military advisers i 
have woked for years with die Royal Laotian army. Air 
America, ostensibly a civilian-owned airline, is an important : 
arm_ of the Central Intelligence Agency. ! 

Until! the recenTlliwpliuii Of American B-52 raids in the. ! 
Plain of Jars, President Nixon was technically correct in T 
' saying that the United States was not violating that part j 
j- of the 1062 Geneva agreements which prohibited foreign mil- 
; itary aircraft in Laos. The point is that during this period • 
j companies such as Air America have served the same 1 
i purpose in Laos as regular Air Force planes would, such as j 
r parachuting Meo tribesmen and other secret agents, behind 
] North Vietnamese lines. , ! 

r The North Vietnamese and Pathct Lao, of course, re- , 
spend to this real-world involvement of the United States -1 
and not to the non-involvement formally proclaimed by the ■; 
President. Mr. Nixon, however, is forced to juggle these two | 

; worlds. He appears to act from altruistic concern over the j 
welfare of the Laotians. What he is actually doing is re- ! 

; acting to Communist moves against our previous— and un- ■ 
announced— clandestine involvement. 

■ Surely no one desires another floundering into a second ■ 
Vietnam. To avoid this, the President should steer clear of ■ 
i; trying to construct a' picture of the situation in Southeast ! 

; Asia different from what is really happening there. Evidence 'j 
i to date suggests that the juggling act has not been success- <' 

. ful. i 


/ 
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U.S. BASE IN LAOS OVERRUN, 
OTHER OUTPOSTS ENDANGERED 

Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE— An American guerrilla base known as “Three 
Peaks” was overrun by North Vietnam infantry yesterday, 
sending 1,100 refugees fleeing, military sources said today. 

One U.S. helicopter was downed and the crew reportedly 
was missing, 

Three Peaks is a guerrilla base run by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency in Sam Neua Province in northeast Laos. The 
base had been used for interdiction of the route Hanoi has 
used to supply the Plain of Jars from North Vietnam. 

The refugees were airlifted by helicopter to another air- 
strip but were coming under heavy fire once more as their 
new resting place was expected to be overrun at any time. 

4 “These outposts up there are starting to go like nine pins,” 
an informed source said noting that Bouam Long, an important 
government outpost, was coming under heavy North Vietnam- 
ese lire and was not expected to hold. 
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in Laos Sees More 
Wiet-Like’ Wars 


’■j 




By WALT MURRAY 
Staff Writer 


Unless strong public 
opinion is brought to bear 
on U. S. policymakers, 
Vietnam-like wars will 
likely break out in other 
Southeast Asian nations, a 
former U. S. cultural offi- 
cer in Laos said in Long 
Beach Sunday. 

' Dr. Frank Thompson, 
now minister of the First 
Congregational Church in 
Alameda, warned that con- 
tinued step-ups of U, S.- 
backed clandestine war- , 
fare in Laos and Cambod- 
ia will mean disaster. * 

He spoke to about 50 
persons at a United World 
Federalists meeting at the 
East Long Beach home of 
Abe Zucker. 

Thompson, who resigned 
as . cultural officer for the 
U. S. Information Agency 
in Laos in 1967, charged 
there was “tremendous U. 
S. involvement" in the 
Mar. 18 ouster of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia. i 

Largo amounts of U. S; 

\ weapons and material ait 
are being supplied to Lao- 
tian forces who are fight 


ing tho Nationalist-Com- 
munist Pathet Lao, lie i, 
said. The U. S., he said,;! 
also supplies many spe- 
cialists. 

“Much of this is done by 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” he charged. 
“The works beyond 
censorship, below control 
and with unlimited funds. 
Congress is unable to 
check its operations effec- 
tively.” 

The CIA gets its budget 
from many hidden 
sources, he said, including 
— in at least one year — 
$10 million from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. j 
' Thompson said the; 
'Agency for International 
Development — “once a 
noble concept to build the 
economies of underdevel- 
oped nations” — has be-, 
come a front for political 
and military operations in 
Laos. 

He said the U. S. should! 
have lived up to a 1962] 
treaty between the U. S.j 
and the Soviet Union! 
which "guaranteed iron-! 
clad neutrality for Laos.” 

If the U. S. had honored 
such pacts in Vietnam, he 
.said, the Vietn am war 


I 

T' might never have Hap- 


pened. 

He conceded that North 
Vietnam and the U.S.S.R.! 
broke the treaty, too, but’ 
said: j 

“We could have effec- 
. called the world’s! 
attention to that perfidy if, 
we had kept our own- 
skirts clean.” j 

Thompson said that! 
> Southeast Asian leaders! 
had repeatedly asked him; 
to convey their desire for, 
U. S. economic aid — “the 
. kind of aid they want, notj 
the kind of aid we think 
they need, such as bases; 
for U. S. military opera-! 
tions.” ' ./j 

“I'm against, isolation- 
ism,” hesaid^:; 


; 
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Hanoi Troops Gain Ground in Laos 


1 ; 


Special to The Star 

VIENTIANE— Fighting, i n 
some places heavy, is continuing 
in northeast Laos with North Vi- 
etnamese forces gradually gain- 
ing ground from Meo guerrillas 
and Lao government forces. 

The fighting is centering 
around Bouam Long, an airstrip 
used by American aircraft north 
of the Plain of Jars. 

The north Vietnamese are us 
ing what military sources said 
are * 4 18th Century tactics” by 
digging rings of trenches around 
Bouam Long, then pushing for- 
ward with zigzag trenches. 

The trench digging efforts 
have been blasted by U.S. jets, 
Lao sources said; causing the 
Reds heavy losses, but the North 
Vietnamese are continuing to 
edge closer 

The North Vietnamese, backed 
by four 105mm howitzers, want 
to take the position, which is a 
jumping off point for Gen. Vang 
Pao's guerrillas against Hanoi's 
supply lines in the northern 
area. 

U.S. Strikes Called In 
Meo guerrillas with radios are 
searching for them and calling 
in U.S and Lao air strikes and 
Thai artillery fire. 

American military advisers 
are flying forward air control 


and coordinating forward air 
guides on ground. 

The Meo guerrillas, and Lao 
special guerrilla units are by- 
passing Hanoi valley positions, 
hitting ridges. Sometimes they 
are pushing North Vietnamese 
macMnegunners off these ridges 
at a cost of high government 
casualties 

At night the North Vietnamese 
are launching ground probes, 
reaching within 2,000 yards of 
the Sam Thong airstrip and trig- 
gering an action 8,000 yards 
northeast of Long Chien. 

Although Vang Pao succeeded 
in widening his defensive perim- 
eter around Long Chien, this is 
no indication the government is 
winning. 

Reliable military sources, 
however, believe the probes and 
shelling are a prelude to new 
North Vietnamese attacks. 

They say the North Vietnam 
ese are resuppling, reinforcing 
and regrouping their forces, 

Situation Bleak 

Although the North Vietnam- 
ese are concentrating on Militar- 
y Region II in northeast Laos, 
the situation of the government 
forces in the rest of northern 
Laos is dismal. North Vietnam- 
ese and Pathet Lao forces in 
northwest Laos have reached 
the Thai border near PakTha 
and gradually are picking off 
government outposts near the 
Chinese-built road in the area, 
'he U.S. is continuing to main- 
ain what is called Site 118 west 
f i the road, a military and Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency base 
Simil ar to Long Chien. 

Paihet Lao forces have driven 
government troops out of out- 
posts 30 kilometers northwest of 
the royal capital of Luang Pra- 
bang, These areas west of the 
Chinese road have been normal- 


ly held by government forces. 
Red troops are clearing the area 
around Pak Beng, the terminus 
of the Chinese road, apparently 
indicating the Communists are 
planning future actions in the 
area 

In the southern portion of 
North Laos, Hanoi troops seem 
content for the moment, having 
driven government forces back 
to Snake Ridge, northeast of 
Paksae. This leaves the Reds 
free to start work on a new 
communications system linking 
the Plain of Jars in northern 
Laos with the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
in the south. 

In northern Laos, where the 
fighting is part of a political 
struggle for Laos cabinet seats 
between rightists and Commu- 
nists, with the neutralists no 
longer a viable military force, 
U.S. officials still hope to hold 
Long Chien and Sam Thong, in- 
suring the survival of Van Pao's 
effective guerrilla forces in the 
northern mountains. 

In southern Laos, where fight- 
ing centers basically on the 
North Vietnamese attempt to 
keep the Lao from interfering 
with the Ho Chi Minh trail, there 
is a lull in fighting. 

Intelligence reports say some 
North Vietnamese units guard- 
ing the west flank by the trail 
have pulled out to the east and 
then moved down the Ho Chi 
Minh trail where it joins Route 
110, also known as the Sihanouk 
trial. 

North Vietnamese troops have 
moved into the tri-border area 
where Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam join, but it is not 
clear whether they crossed into 
Cambodia or South Vietnam. 
The U.S. Air Force, meanwhile, 


is attacking the trail system to 
prevent suspected movements., 
Pathet Lao forces near the 
Cambodian border have been 
foraging heavily, the military 
sources said, indicating they 
may be hurt by the Cambodian 
blockade of their food supplies. 


i 
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Bv JAMES DOYLE ' 'Laos, Chairman J. William 
' star sun Writer Fulbrigl.t, D-Ark., and the 

, leading members ot me com- 

j' The Senate Foreign Reja- ‘ m iu c( ; found themselves re- 
1 lions Commilte is preparing ,• tj lo ,, 0 ij cy after it was 
Mhc groundwork for . ano . t .^ ; firmly established, and unable 
'•cr confrontation with the i ^ conv j nce either the admims- 
>Whitc House over Amciican , tral)on or lho sena t c to cancel 
involvement in Southeast Asia, i ^ g rn pj lar y commitments. 

' It could become a major chai- ' T j lrou „h a ser ies of recent 

lengc to the President Nixon s j actions thc comm iitee has pre- 
Conduct of foreign policy. I pared itself to muster wide- 


obey 


o 


Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers was appearing be- 
fore the committee thus after- 
noon — apparently to testify, 
among other things, on the 
U.S.-approved dispatch of au- 
tomatic weapons to Cambodia 
from South Vietnam last week 
The administration has dis 


spread support in Congress to 
block any attempt by the Pres- 
ident to extend military aid to 
Cambodia, or any country, 
without congressional approv- 
al. 

One of these was the suc- 
cessful passage in the last 


rmmfnd*the importance of this i session of a National Commit 
counted the ! Seed i ments Resolution, expressing 

- milltary a d nf rimbS and 1 the sense of the Senate that "a 

government of Canibwlia amt ■ naUonal commitmen t by the 

5 SffirsK 8M&.S8 ol 

issgJSfSii.w 

. can ^Wednesday two commit- ‘ Another was the cstablish- 
lee staff members, James <3.1 ment of a new subcommittee 

Lowenstein and Richard M. 


. UUWCIIOI-VIU 

p Moose, are scheduled to leave 
y for a two-week inspection tour 
p of Cambodia to report on the 
i extent of the American pres- 
cience there. 

r Lowenstelnand Moose 


o 


t caused some displeasure with- 
1 in the administration after a 
. similar trip to Vietnam last 
[ December. 

Their published report 
called Into question thc Presi- 
dent's public optimism con- 
I corning large-scale troop re- , 

I ductions. It said most officials 
I of the American and South Vi- 
1 etnamese governments In Sai- 
gon were presuming that 250,- 
000 troops would remain in the 
the country "for years." 

There is an important differ- 
• ence in the committee’s quick 
f action to make an independent 
k judgment on conditions in 
ii'Cambodia, where Prime Min- 
\ ister Lon. Nol’s government 
I has asked for massive U.S< 

i ft the cases of Vietnam and 

tu ;• - 1> * + ' § . * ' ( 

A ppl' U^UTO t 


1# under Stuart Symington, 
D-Mo., to investigate the ex- 
tent; of American commit- 
ments around the world. 

It has completed hearings on 
the Philippines, Taiwan, Thai- 
land and Laos, and last week 
succeeded, after months of 1 
struggle with the administra- 
tion, in publishing 90 percent 
I of the secret testimony Take- 
non Laos. . . , , 

' The debate and study has 
spread disenchantment with 
the past conduct of the Viet- 
nam war among congressmen, 
and led to thc passago of a 
defense appropriations bill 
amendment forbidding the fi- 
nancing of American troops in 
Laos or Thailand. 

This reassertion of legisla- 
tive prerogative is expected to 
I have some effect on the Presi- 
1 dent's actions in Cambodia, 
j But committee sources believe 


Thc testimony showed in de- , When Sullivan was ambassa- 
tail how a small American dor, Godley was assistant sec- 

commitment multiplied, while retary of State for Southeast 

successive administrations fol- • Asia. Last year they ex- 
lowed a deliberate policy of .changed positions. "This Is an 
denying American military in- ■ indication of what a tight shop 
volvemcnt. the secret warriors ran," said 

Committee sources, by use a committee source, 
of newspaper clippings and ■ “Sullivan made himself 
similar dispatches, make a ' 1 quite a reputation as an 'acliv- 
telling case that the only ist’ ambassador. You can be • 
group deceived was the Amer- . sure that Mac Godley is not 
lean public. ’ i going to be the first ambassa- i 

The report tells of secret ' dor to preside over an Ameri- 
Amcrican actions to continue can defeat in Laos," the t 
military activities after the source added. 

1 signing of the Geneva Accords' ' The public facets of the Laos 
of 1962. The Soviet .Union tacit- war were just beginning to un- 
ly approved the continuance, ' fold when Cambodia was add- 
apparently to maintain an ed to the strategic balance in 
anti-Chinese balance in the Southeast Asia by the over- 
area . throw of Norodom Sihanouk..- 

It also showed that after the At least some high adminis-', 
cessation of bombing over tration officials are reported 
much of North Vietnam in No- 1 to view the pro-American gov- 
vember 1968, U.S. B52 bomb- ; eminent and its request for . 
ers began flying their bombing j aid as a golden opportunity to . 
raids over northern Laos, near j force the exhausted North j 
the North Vietnamese border. Vietnamese to overextend their i. 

Committee ! sources insist i lines^ ent is lhat a trick-’ 
•that this mpst have had a L Je o{ fl £ to c am b 0 dia now • 
marked on t , th ®,“ ( n na ^ 1 ’ f might shorten the Vietnam 

ingness of the North Vietnam- !, wf £ . denying enemy troops 
ese to negotiate In Paris. , th eir traditional Cambodian 
• Excised from the report, but j Sanctuar i es an d staging areas, 
readily available through dis- j 8 h officials are fe« 
patches from journalists on 1 


the scene, was information on 
the use of the Laos AID mis- 
sion as a cover for Central 
Intelligence Agency opera- 
tives, thc use ot Thailand to 
fly bombing raids over Laos, 
and the introduction of third 
country nationals as ground 
troops in Laos, financed by the 
United States.' 

On release of the transcript, 
Fulbright said "I have never 
seen a country engage In so 
many devious undertakings as 
this," and Symington charged 


Other officials are fearful of 
h the public consequences 
home and the possibility of 
- entrapments in the battlc- 
should aid be extended. , 
This is the position that Ine I 
Foreign Relations Commit- J 
tee’s senior members lean to- ; 

W \Vhcn confronted with the ' 
details of the secret war in j 
Laos, administration officials 
often note that leading mem- 1 
bers of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and especially 
Symington, knew many of the 
details, but declined to oppose 


the recently published Laos 
transcript may have the great- 
est Influence on how Nixon 
proceeds. 


that thc ambassadors to Laos ^^ation until recent . 
fcl WiUtaJi.Il- , ’tm, underscores U» feel 

that the possibility for a simi- 
lar secret war in Cambodia Is 


now G. McMurtrle Godley, 
were turned into “military 
proconsul” by their role in di- 
recting the secret war, includ- 
ing the selection oPtargeta lor 
American pilots to bomb. .■ 


Ml , 

•light, - and probably doow t 
exist. , .,11, ,'l r -m h - 1 
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War in Loos Picfw 
As American Blund&r 



The writer, an international | bv (or matched by) increases 
cf/airs fellow at the Council in North Vietnamese ground 
©n Foreign Relations. is the forces,, 

author of 'The Arms Race" t These struggles have been 




and "Slrnfegtc Persuasion. 

By JEREMY J. STONE.. 
Washington — In the northern 
highlands of Laos, the United 
| States Is fighting a secret war 
that is totally unnecessary from 
I ©very point of view. 

| Our willingness to do it plays 
into the hands of the North 
Vietnamese and undermines 
our policy in Vietnam 
There is no treaty require- 
ment for it and "no defense 
* commitment — written, stated, 
or understood." 

- The fighting is taking place 
without any overall congres- 
sional authorization, but solely 
under the "executive authority 
of the President." 

These conclusions, and off! 
cial quotations, are based on 
Symington Committee testi- 
mony just released after six 
months of wrangling with the 
State Department over Us <wd* 

. ossification. 

(Two Separate Wars 
j The Senate hearings reveal 
two separate wars, in Laos. 

In the southern part of Laos, 
massive American bombing 
strikes attempt to reduce the 
Infiltration of men and supplies 
into South Vietnam along the 
Ho Chi Mlnh Trail. 

In the northern highlands of 
(Laos, the United States also Is 
engaged In massive bombing of 
Pathct Lao and North Vietnam- 
ese forces, which are fighting 
the royal Laotian army and the 
i American-sponsored clandestine 
Meo army. 

And since before the 1BB2 
; Geneva accords, the United 
States has been feeding, shel 
jtering, equipping and advising 
the only army in Laos that can 
Meo army — for 


achieve diversions of troops to 
Laos, Hanoi has been able to 
raise the specter in Washington 
of a widening Indochinese war. 
This has permitted Hanoi to 
outflank psychologically the Ad- 
ministration policy of Vietnam- 
Izatlon and withdrawal. 

Thus, iii Hanoi’s view, 'the 
control of central 


over territory of no strategic 
significance. They have 
stemmed from the view ' that 
military victories would be 
translatable Into "political ad- 
vantages” that would deter* 

mine the "character of Lao| fight for - — -- - 

neutralism’” at some future northern Laos provides a ready 

settlement on a coalition gov- and necessary tool to keep the 
ernm«>nt. \ Nixon Administration off bal- 

Argumcnt Recalled ance. v 

It is startling to see what the C °“ n ' Cr r ” j UC ITraiinn itself lishment of a government 
U.s, Government spokesman As the Administration ltseii , <morc amen able to Communist 

responsible for all the quota- asserted in £ control.” 


now coalition — as in effect it is 
now doing — by insisting that 
Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma avoid • such negotia- 
tions until the Vietnamese war 
ends. 

Buffer Wanted 
The defense of Thailand Is 
sometimes given as "one of the 
reasons” why we are "in 
Laos." But, in saying so, Assis- 
tant Secretary Sullivan was 
careful to indicate that what 
was wanted was a buffer. The 
Mekong Valley, which lies be- 
tween Thailand and the high- 
lands, could serve as a buffer, 
making it unnecessary to fight 
over the highlands. 

The President’s only other 
white paper reason for this 
fighting was to support the "in- 
dependence and neutrality" of 
Laos, as set forth by the Gen- 
eva accords of 1%2. But the 
same white paper conceded 
That Hanoi’s goal was to pave 
the way for the eventual estab- 


Secretary of State William H. 
Sullivan, Was arguing in 1968. 

He argued that the extent of 
the then-current Communist 
pains should be discounted, be- 
cause "75 or 80 percent" of the 
population were under Laotian 
government control in the Me- 
kong Valley! He Indicated it 
would, be easy to defend the 
valley. 

A Communist invasion of the 
lowlands would have to be in 
•'quite considerable force" and 
,v/ould be "susceptible to" effec- 
tive Lao air force action. And 
euch Communist attacks would 
be further deterred by the rca- 
lignment that they would 
present such a "direct threat' 
to neighboring Thailand as to 
force America into hard choices 
Involving risks for all con 
cerned. 

In other words, we could slm 
ply have refused to play this 
game of challenging Commu 
nisi control of less-popuiated - 
and much harder to hold — • 
highlands in which the fighting 
was taking place, SccOrcly 
holding a clear majority of pop- 
ulation, we could have denied 
that any important change in 
the internal political balance 
had taken place. 

Blunder Charged 
i Indeed. It is Increasingly evi- 
dent that it has been a political 


This is, as noted above, only 


Irate" the Laotian struggle and ucstion of the political char- 
considcr it "part and parcel of tcr 0 f the Laotian govern- 

* i .n hkLIauj. a Vietnam. 1 .. • .< 


the effort to achieve a Vietnam 
ese settlement. 

After all, from Hanoi’s point 
of view — and from that of a 
sizeable segment of American 
opinion — the Administration 
intends, if It can, to withdraw 
troops from South Vietnam only 
by such fits and starts as will 
maintain our military pre 
ponderance,, 

Thus, we have waged an un- 
necessary struggle, with tactics 
increasingly counter produc- 
tive. This struggle has made 
one Laotian in ten a refugee. 


govern- 
ment. It Is a question of howl 
many government ministerial 
portfolios, and which ones, the 
Pathet Lao forces get. Such 
questions are not treated In the 
1962 accords, which simply 
guarantee and impose upon 
Laos the kind of military ncu-; 
trality we know in Switzerland. 

Previous Chaos 
We are making again the 
mistake we made in 1959-1961. 
Scholars agree widely that it 
was our CIA-financed effort of 
that time to supplant Souvanna 


ie Laotian in ten a rciugce. middle-of-the-road 

*** .mmr * "ST L . Ki« 


fight — the 

use in northern Laos. ^ Indeed, it is increasingly evi-j 

In central northern Laos, dent lhat lt has been a political- 
there have been several years; strategic blunder to place such 
of seasonal offensives m&\ em phasis on territory which the 
counteroffensives in which in-l 1 . ^yalist and Meo forces patent- 
.creaslng* American air and lo- ! j y can not hold, even with the 
Kittle tup — k 7 — A 


has reduced the Meo. who have 
borne the brunt of the fighting, 
to a society without able-bodied 
men, mounting an ajmy of thfc 
too young and the too old, and 
questioning whether they joined 
the right side in the first place. 

Coalition Feared 
i The Administration has no 
justification for this northern 
war. In' the President’s white 
paper of Mnrch 6, the Adminis- 
tration argued that its goal In 
Laos "above all" was to save 
American and Allied lives in 
South by bombing the 

traiU r anthem Laos. 

The Administration fears that 
a new coalition under Commu- 
nist control might cal! upon the 
United States to stop bombing 
the trails. 1 

need 


* American mu iv* i cann ot noia, even wun ine 


regime by a clearly pro-West 
ern regime which brought on 
the political chaos that made 
the 1RG2 Geneva conference 
nnrrssarv. 

We should pay much less at- 
tention to the internal political 
character of the Laotian gov- 
ernment and to the negotiations 
that precede Its coalition gov- 
ernment. • , . 

The Symington report makes 
It evident that our goa should 
be simply to; prevent the mllb 
tary conquest of the Mekong 
Valley, pending an 'end of the 
Vietnamese war. 

There is no moral, political, 
or strategic reason for our 
fighting, or encouraging Lao- 
tians to fight, in the north. 

This fact has been long hid- 
den by the failure of the Execu- 
tive Branch to permit — and of 
l the Congress to demand — ‘ 


But the United States 

not fight In the highlands to 
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j bodia’s request for military aid 
| direct and indirect,” says the 


/I 


By TIM WHEELER 

WASHINGTON, April 24- -The SANE Committee sent a telegram yesterday urging 

that President Nixon refuse arms to the Lon Nol junta in Cambodia. j 

“We urge you to reject Cam- of war and 45,000 Americans Vietnam war would be strongly 

dead- v opposed in Congress and the na- - 

Nixon meanwhile, in a play Vtion as a whole. In strictly mill- .* 
for time, canceled a Nationals /tary terms, ’victory’ would like*-' 
Security Council meeting today. ly prove to be at least as illu- , 
Observers believe that Nixon -\Vsory in Laos and Cambodia as Hi 
would prefer to set up a puppet ’,.' has proven in Vietnam.” i, 

* s 4 ' * " " ' ».m. j 

OTTINGER CHARGES CIA #<i 
PUSHES SECRET LAOS WAR 
NEW YORK, April 24 (UP!)- 


| telegram, addressed tc> Nixon’s 
I foreign policy adviser, Henry, 

Kissinger. It was signed by 
[Sanford Gottlieb, executive di* 

| rector of the anti-war group. . ‘/^operation to cover expanded tf.S. / 
The telegram said that U.S. V aggression in Indc^China rather ./ 

it ihxn IT C 1 . - - •*:* • 


‘military aid ’'would lead to fur-., than send U.S. troops. 

, ther embroilment in widening * But Sen. Frank Church 


... n.MVHlllg — - * - va.wa 1.11 (D- -j F "« 

fwar and violate the sense of the, ' Idaho) warned recently, "It has ^' c ^ ar ^ L. Ottinger, 

[Senate (Commitments Resolu- "i-been reported and photographs ' • ‘ • today accused the CIA ._ 

I (inn i ” have been made showing that / conducting, with Presidential ap- v 


Aft . y. 

PI)-! / 

A of : v 


Ition).” , 

■ This was the resolution pass- •’ armed American military per- P rova1 ’ a ‘‘secret, illegal wai J n v 
led 70 to 16 by the.Senatelast sonnel have already crossed into.-;* J'®?* that e ™ uld , P la ?8 e thc ’j 

Cambodian territory several - . United States into another maj-* 1 

Presum 


; year forbidding the President to. 
,i commit the U.S. to military 
i actions abroad without the con- 
. sent of Congress. 

? While the peace movement and 
j a large fraction of the Senate 
• warned Nixon against interven 
I ing in the Cambodian, crisis, U.S 


Cambodian 

times in recent days, 
ably this refers to Green Beret 
and CIA advisers who arc lead- 
ing forays against pro-Siriahouk 
liberation forces in Cambodia. 


,or, bloody land war in Asia.” 

He said he based his charge;) 
on on-thc-spot information galh- » 
ered by his aides. 

- Ottinger, a candidate for the i 

Church, a member of the For- rat l C n °I ninal ! 0 Z\ for lh !i 

mg in me uamooaian, crisis, u.5. I. f?" Relatio " s has ‘, the Cl A* 3 with working out*"* ! J 

advisers and arms were already • £ ,,ned with Sen. John Sherman formula” for cnndurtinir a '" 

I embroiled in expanded aggres- : Co °P er , ^-Ky)-to introduce a 
i sion inside Cambodia. resolution "prohibiting the , in-; SJSJI 

i WL 1 troduction of American combat wilnoul risking public or coih, 

pli. .The result* was five years ' The J ?!!! t .5 h, , efs , of , S . taff * un ‘<i •' '■ V- 

happy with the level of interven- •> v : ‘- r. ■* ^ 

Jtion, are stepping up pressure.!. *.,'; 

/here for a full scale adventure i .. v y!V v-"/;-. i-’; ■* 

. in behalf of the Lon Nol junta. ] ■:•/£’£/- v 1 ‘ ‘ V ' 

\ Alarmist reports, inspired by 1 * 

!"top officials” in off-the-record I 
[interviews with the press corps, ! 
j predict the imminent collapse of 
the junta and a "Vietcong take- 
over.” 

: ' . The hysteria-mongering is cou- 

* r f pled with arguments by the Joint 

jChiefs of Staff that "swift and 
. ; substantial” intervention in Cam- 1 
. bod la will enable the U.S! to-j f 

V i 4 *smash the Vietcong sanctuaries” J , 

^ jand bring quick victory for the! 

1 U.S. in Indo-China. But Sen/ Ja-! 
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By Wilfred Burchett .. V’’. i ^ 

• Guardian staff correspondent- '• .• i 

Paris • 

horrifying massacres of Vietnamese civilians in The Lon Nol regime in Cambodia is Irvine to re-' 
Cambodia arc being carried out by American CIA- peat the type of bloodbath that General Suharto Dcr- i 
trained Khmer Scrci ( Free Cambodia”) traitor petrated , in Indonesia, substituting Vietnamese for’ 

i tT iic reCCmly S L a !L 0ned ,n Thailand. Chinese. But Cambodia is not Indonelii There are 

" U.S. organized them, paid them, armed them two important differences which even President Nix- 

andm r- P !, 0 ,u My S / nt r thcm OI l ‘ bcir missIon e f on ’ s C,A must take into account Cambodia ' 

fn Cambodia s borders S ° f unarmc ^- Vlctnamesc wit h- is. neither geographically or politically isolated as was ! 
in^amDoaia sooroers. - • Indonesia. And the general staff of the Camhndian 

i According to Cambodian sources in Paris and progressive movement never came out into the open 1 
travelers reaching here from Phnom Penh, these to reveal itself and be decapitated as did the leaders of 
commando-type mercenaries are playing the same the Indonesian Communist party'' i 

M C 'H A ‘L rai " <:d r Van « Pa « ■ Th« old resistance bases which the French were' 

in Thailand ' L aos * wh,dl were also stationed never able to liquidate in Cambodia have remained 

based hi South Vi inam, Their main bases were % nv ’ fc ^ ^ aos an ^ ^heir resistance 

. K3h2i. by .' h * NLF and •** were lra " sf "'« l «• intact since' goins inderground in 1954. So too. ta.' 

'ariISf;s.7“,v,i ds n^ 1 " 1 r -W > r ' 

; ariaoiy tailed. Large numbers were captured, a few i* ;r f or |u:« rMcnn v _ et ~ 

leaders executed other* iail<*H ? . 11 Is f ,or i tn > s rcason that vast areas of Cambodia 

I ip 1 Q 6 Q there wr**!*/* • . have already been converted into liberated zones, con- 

■fcjj 1 l e ' • | t°'V. #1 T p i ai f l . and „ and gave themselves up.! South Vietnam and Laos are ‘‘almost entirely” coi- 
N? ihm l2fi.n^ C E? “?* WaS !‘ Ve i n 10 u C ? - L ° n . : trollcd by lhc Cambodian resistance forces. Another 
group that overthrew SimT ™ ad !i ne l ^ C ,argest Tivd provinces which have common frontiers with the 

r K ^ C dcSCrt f rS n s ‘ of Sou ‘ h Vic,nam and southern coastal areas 

welcomed by the Cambodian government at the time, of Cambodia arc “half controlled ” 

given cash awards and even decollations. All battalions of Lon Nol’s forces, including the 

i ‘"^‘heywere decisive CIA contributions to the', battalion assigned to the defense of Phnom Penh it- 
Lon Nol-Smk Matak conspiracy. They were the: self, have defected to the Cambodian resistance movc-i’ 
stormt roopers who spearheaded the attack on the ment. Virtually all the territory east of the Mekong 1 
embijssies of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam ! River is now firmly in the hands of the Cambodian 
and Provisional Revolutionary Government in' National Liberation Army “j 

hkrnnn PCnh a " d °" Wh ° m Lon No1 mainly re,icd for Thc massacres are a measure of the frustration of : 
On* „r it,. , riu ; tbc *- on Nol regime and the refusal of an increasingly 

°^i v C r ,rSt actS °» t t lc ncw ^ c 8 lm ® was to re- large part of his armed forces to play the part of U.S.i 
lease political prisoners. It was claimed that “pro- puppets, in a civil war. The armed forces in thc past ' 
gressives jailed by Sihanouk were being freed. In fact' have shown little enthusiasm in fighting against their' 
a few were, but the majority freed were thc Khmcr^ 'compatriots who had taken to arms and even less to- ! 
Scrci recruits for thc Lon Nol stormtroopers. And for- :day when their resistance has the official wS«5«« l 2f : 

every progressive released a dozen more took their; Sihanouk and YSlJaimS against J S^imn^Li 
places in the jails or concentration camps to await •Sin. dearly aimed against U.S. imperial-. 

The counterpart of the lie that it is “North Viet-! 4 ion" JillfdeJdJp®'? STcUy^he oJpos'ue^tV'tha^ ^ 

Ur^are^of rlfmhnH ^ avc . l, Jj c . r “ tcd planned by Lon Nol and his* American bickers! In-! 
large areas of Cambodia is that it is only Viet- stead of catching NLF forces in the frontier areas in a :■ 

Lo'n < No| W reoimc hJiKSS d '‘- , . n f3Ct ’ a . ll , hough lhe tra P* and cutting off their quite legal rice supplies! 
Lon Nol regime has incited Nazi-type racial pogroms from Cambodia'-paid for in hard cash at top pricfcsf 

JfalS Sihanouk was in power-these areas a^now 1 

mm 2u° bc ‘ n « r . 0Undcd . u P firmly in hands friendly to the NLF. It is the Lon Nol 
^ m cold blood by Khmer Serci execution j troops that are caught in a trap between the South' 
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: By THOMAS POSTER j 

* Westchester Rep. Richard Ottingcr charged yesterday that the Central Intelli-' 

. gence Agency, with President Nixon’s approval, is directing secret military operations' 
in Laos that may provoke “another major, bloody war in Asia." ! 
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S Ottinger, a Democratic con- 
tender for the United States 
Senate nomination, called for a 
ii congressional investigation based 
% , -i. ufJM on reports brought home from 

- H Laos by two of his aidns. - 

j \ f| Secs Violation of Law 

He said that 30,000 American 
. troops afe now involved in coni- 
^ at operations in Laos in viola- 
tion of the National Security Act 
teg of 1049. 

Ottinger’s aides, Peter Decker* 
ill ^4, an< ^ Ronald Richenbach, 26, 
spent several years in Laos 
before making their three-week 
fit* ■= . : :i8|§| study of U.S. military involve- 
• ment last month. 

“I’w going to blow the whistle 
;> . on what’s happening because we 

— — ******* j. are now on the brink of another 


On another front, some sup- 
porters of former Controller 
Mario A. Procaccino began circu- 
lating petitions for him to enter 
the June 23. Democratic primary, 
for governor. Procaccino said they; 
were doing so without his ap- 
proval and that he is still con- 
sidering running. t 

i Spokesmen for the three guber-J 
^atorial contenders, Arthur J;' 
Goldberg, Howard SamuelR and 
Robert M. Morgenthau, said re-j 
sponse to the candidates’ first tel-' 
evi si on debate Thursday night on 
WPIX was “less than enthusias- 
tic.”. Samuels and Morgehthau 
urged more debates. , 

A Goldberg aide said only twoi 
more are planned before the Jan el 
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'Cambodian'Twliirlwind cafclies itJ.S. r , Reds by surprise; 


. . , - . . -j . : t rv" 

even generals who ousted . Silianoufc ■ may be sorry now 


By Keyes Beech 

'Daily News Foreign Service rv' 

^ . Vv 

■' PHNOM PENH, Cambodia — “It is per- , 
fectly clear/’ Prince Norodom Sihanouk wrote 
to the Paris newspaper LeMonde in 1968, " 
“that Asian communism does not permit us 
any longer to stay neutral and withdraw from 
j,the conflict between the Chinese-Vietnamese 
and the Americans. 

“Not being able to make us into allies offer 
ing unconditional support, Asian communism 
strives to overthrow our regime from within. 

“The tournament has only just started/’ 

THE TOURNAMENT ENDED for Sihanouk 
on March 18. While he was in France on one 





Veteran correspondent Keyes Beech fas' 

■ been covering the deepening Crisis in 
Cambodia for The Daily News. In this 
■dispatch, he puts 'Prince Sihanouk’s; 
ouster in perspective and explores its 
effect on the war in Vietnam. : « 


of his periodic -health cures/’ he' w^st^ intrusions, not because of 1 

as l 


/• J 

| fluid'/ it also Is legitimate to ask if arms alor 
will do the trick. No experienced observ< 
•who has seen the Cambodian army in actic 
or inaction can doubt that it would be a pus] 
over tor disciplined Vietnamese Communi: 
^regulars. .. . . 

Mass Red intrusions 

All this wouM seem to be a high price 1 
pay for the overthrow of Norodom Sihanou] 
So it is, but it isn’t all that simple. 

* Disastrous as the events of the last mont 
atfay be, they should not be allowed to obscui 
one very important thing. Cambodia is in th 
.mess it is today because of mass Vietname 
Communist intrusions, not because of 


arnglehandediy for nearly 30 years. E^^asional £ 

VtetSfmSS' ! ** in the hcat of battIe “ { 


civilians are fleeing 


- V a * v vv»» 11 iu 

Cambodia to reclaim what he considers right- 
fully his — does not dim the luster of his 
prophecy. 

Hr ; bie ^Prinm' 5 M i n it in . 1 1 °" °rr SmRap01 ’ e ’ s J hostile, and certainly not the North Vietnam 

J?'. hanouk was the Sewdest'^idnn^ f YCW ’ Si ‘ > ese and the Vict Con K- who have reacted vlg 
*»..■ . .. 1 ® snrewdest judge Clf COlTliniub nmndv ihn thront ia 1 


, venoflfni which the United States duly apologized a 

bloodbath. Nobody r is > happy. Not Peking, ! ° ften P a ' d ind( (™n ities “ th ® United Sta 
1 which regards the new regime as downright ! r ? s f? ctecl Canadian neutrality and terri 
hostile, and certainly not the North Vietnam- i n i^ 8rty '. T bc Communists did not. 


By Sihanouk’s own estimate, Hanoi pour 
more than 40,000 North Vietnamese troo 


ir., wi v-uinimi- |y Ol OUSIV lO ino threnr tft thn r rnmhorlinn t v ivLimmuou uv\ 

ft: nism * n Southcast Asia. He was also shrewd f, tuary * Four of Cnmborth’q nrmf.n? C ’ ' int0 tlieir Cambodian sanctuary to wage • 
f' enou fih to predict his own downfall. Lu c \l " °f populoos . war in South Vietnam. Ii Cambodia manat 

fc.™- resi . sta " cd wi “ ^ longer be pos-; 'r ' are for l to stay out of the Vietnam War during the 1 

\\ f/ le - he sa ' d - "Sihanouk will withdraw and 


( out. But with that difference, his forecast was 
.correct. The army, headed by Gen,, Lon Nol, 
‘is in control of the government, and Cam- 
bodia, .which for more than a decade,ma»- 
! aged to remain a tranquil island in the heart 
f;of Seething Southeast , Asia, has at last been 
Y drawn into the waf it sought so desperately to 


£ forbearan< * as jt was t0 Sihanouk ’ s wm 


CAN SIHANOUK escape blame for b 
Nixon is faced with the agonizing decision on 1 country ’ s agony. Intoxicated by his own cle 
whether to grant Cambodia’s request for en ! ess ,’. be P 1 . 3 ^ onesidc against the other 
,brms at the risk of provoking a flare-up in 1 w azz [ ine ^ sp ! ay diplomatic pyrotechnic 
•domestic antiwar dissent. It is difficult,' how- b , c ^ ou ? h . t .. tj,e Communists were goii 
' ever, to see how he can refuse if his Guam'!* 0 ™ 0 jr ‘ Sauth Vietnam, he compromised h 
Doctrine is to mean anything, for if ever a!°T nputral ‘ ty ,)y ? em sanctuary. N 
countiy was the victim of Communist aggros- 1 „ y *5“*’. bo supplled the ™ rico ai 
sion from both within and without, it. is C<- - A ° owe< l pt^csc-cwncd trucks to move arn 

ftjBJ SEfciBttt dttJM^'tRo'oSr'oaSwoaiii.h v.zSmrtoS 
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Disturbing Facts bn Laos 



At last — long after most of the story, 
has been ferreted out by newsmen — the 
details of the secret American in- 
volvement in Laos are being officially 
released. It. was already known that the 
United States had been providing air 
support to the Laotian forces and that 
thejCI^, and the Green Berets had 
-traTned a supposedly elite Laotian army. 

Now the released testimony to a 
f Senate subcommittee reveals that 
i- American participation dates back to 
L 1962, the year when Laos was supposed 
r to be neutralized under the Geneva 
t agreement. Since then about 100 Ameri- 
cans have been killed in Laos— half of 


I 


| them pilots based in Thailand, but the 
rest stationed right in Laos. : 

Far from maintaining an aloof ad- : 
, visory role as officials of the past two 


mission in Laos took an active role in 
selecting targets and carrying out bomb- 4 
ing runs. 

This incredible state of affairs started j 
under the Kennedy administration but j 
developed mainly during the Johnson 
administration. President Nixon, while ] 
overly reticent about revealing the facts, 1 
has apparently 'been waiting to scale it j 
down. The U. S. claims no vital interests j 
in Laos, and even if we had them it \ 
would be inexcusable to mount such a 
military operation without the knowl- 
edge of Congress or the American peo- ! 
pie. It is easy to imagine how our .j 
creeping involvement in Laos could have j 
become another Vietnam-type war. i 
Under the new Nixon Doctrine, that pro- j 
spect is now remote, and presumably 1 
,our Laos adventure will be phased out « 
albng wlth the Vietnam war. 1 
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the child feeding programs; fortunately, the 
funding of lunches served free or at reduced , 
prices to needy children actually Is raised , 
by about $94 million. 

However, $94 million Is not nearly enough. 

If 2.8 million more needy children aro to be 
supplied lunches free or at reduced prices, 
the projected increase In program costs will 
be $300 million. Some of this may be trimmed 
by new developments which will lower pro- 
duction costs, although tho escalating costs 
of food, labor and equipment will make It 
difficult to achieve net savings. 

It Is the deficit between the Administra- 
tion's $94 million and the actual cost of $300 
million which must be supplied by the Con- 
gress, or the states, or local governments, If 
the Christmas promise Is to become edible. 
The gap may be even larger than $200 mil- 
lion. Tho fiscal 1971 budget estimates the 
special assistance program will reach 6.5 mil- • 
Hon children a day. This program Is budgeted 
for $200 million In fiscal 1971, or an average 
federal reimbursement of 20 cents per meal. 
Assuming the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will provide seven cents In commodities 
for fiscal 1971 Just as It did In fiscal 1970, the 
total federal contribution for these 6.5 mil- 
lion dally lunches next school year will be 27 
cents, leaving a total of 33 cents per meal to 
be provided by state and local governments. 

. This will cost $299 million that must be pro- 
vided from sources other than the children. 

' If the number of free and reduced price 
lunches Is Increased to 6.6 million — still too 
jew as pledged by the White House on 

■ Christmas eve, the additional cost to state 
and local governments will be $392 million. 

For almost one quarter of a century, the 
country has been on record with a pledge to 
"safeguard the health and well-being of the 
■nation’s children” through the school lunch 
. program. We went even farther. We promised 
to provide lunches free or at reduced prices 
without discrimination to all children "who 
■ are determined by local school authorities to 
. be unable to pay the full price." The quota- 
tions are from the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946. 

The Congress is moving to help the Presi- 
. dent carry out his pledge. In the week foll.ow- 

* ing Washington’s birthday, the Senate passed 
a bill proposed by Senator Herman Talmadge, 
with amendments submitted by Senators Mc- 
Govern, Javlts and Kennedy. The legislation, 
which now goes to tho House, shifts most of 
the coBt for free lunches to the federal gov- 
ernment, makes these lunches available to 
children whose parents earn less than $4,000 
a year, and requires a plan to be developed 
and sent to Congress for extending food serv- 
ice to all children in schools. The legis- 

• -■ latlon stands a good chance In the. House, 

which last year passed a bill submitted by 
Representative Carl Perkins containing slmi- 

* lar proposals. It will face a far better chance 
with a push from the White House. 

The White House has moved us onto an 
1 , even higher level — orally. Tills is not a small 
* matter because It places tho President’s word 

• * and prestige on the lino. Clearly, If he puts 

■ the full power of his office behind a national, 
state and local drive, the promise can be 

A kept. 


the Foreign Relations Committee is that 
of the questionable nature of that dis- 
closure when it came to U.S. activities 
in Laos. 

This issue was discussed on Tuesday, 
April 21, by two perceptive Washington 
journalists, Murrey Marder, of the 
Washington Post, and Tom Wicker, of 
the New York Times. 

I recommend both articles to Senators 
for the problem they discuss is as appli- 
cable to facts developed or held by the 
administration on ABM capabilities as it 
is to our military adversaries' activities in 

’ La it also is particularly pertinent today 
to any present or planned military assist- 
ance activities the United States may . 

undertake in Cambodia. 

I would remind the administration 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
expects to be consulted before this Gov- 
ernment takes that first step— however 
small It seems. . 

The history of Vietnam and the re- 
cently disclosed story of Laos reveals a 
pattern of constantly escalating involve- 
ments which grew uncontrolled from 
small steps first taken without full publio 
debate of future consequences. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 21, 
19701 1 i 

Deception in Laos A Deliberate One 
(By Murrey Marder) 

For more than six years, the Symington 
- Subcommittee’s report on Laos shows, the 
United States practiced a policy of official 
deception about Its extremely extensive mili- 
. taiy operations In Laos, 

It did not do so Idly or haphazardly. Tho 
policy of official deception was carried out 
deliberately and systematically, for what offi- 
■ clals at the highest levels of government 
were convinced were sound reasons of na- 
tional security. Many of those officials are 
still Just os convinced that the reasons for 
deception were and are fully Justified, and 
| that U.S. operations in Laos are a "model" of 
an efficient, successful, relatively low-cost, 
effectively clandestine, counter-guerrilla op- 
eration. 


but not tellincour people wnaiw 
That would Teem the characteristic of 
closed society." 

Tho situation recalls a comment made in _ _ 

private, by a Western European friend whog ] ^ | 1 1\| | [^ 
13 extremely pro-Amcrlcan and who was trou- . . . 

bled by tho International moralistic conse- ;V. 
quonccs of tho American military Intorycn- • ,7. < . 

tlon In the Dominican Republic In April, • ‘ ' ; ; 

1005. When the Johnson administration was , 
caught lying about Its original rationale for r>< : A - 

the intervention ("to save American lives"), # ,-«■ 

this man remarked in dismay; 

•'This will secretly please a lot of Euro- ^ 

peans." . \ ‘ 

"Because,” he answered, "they always have 
resented the hollcr-than-thou American attl- ~ 
tudo about intervention, about imperialism, - / - 
about your claim to a ’higher morality/ Now^ 7 ■ ^ ' 

you are down In tho gutter with us. The - J . 

U-2 .(spy-plane flights over the Soviet v/' • ?»*•; * 

Union) affair was the first blow to American * y; v .. \ 
‘virginity’; this is the second. Now we are . 

all moral prostitutes.” .J ' \ * 

Later that year came the major American 
elide Into Vietnam, then afterward, Increas- 
ing unofficial disclosure of the clandestine / ; 

American Involvement In L'vpa. { ; 

Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee , 

hearings on Laos showed how Congress It- • 

self is misled by artful or deliberately technl- ... - y y* ^ 
cal official replies to questions. \ ^ 

In 1968, the Laos transcript reveals^ the \7 /‘S; .V-‘ 
parent committee was Informed that: . •" A 

.We do not have a military training and ad- . * • * 
vlsory organization In Laos.” The Laos In- v ' . -*•* 

qulry confirmed that there are hundreds of :/ 

U S. ’’advisers” In Laos and at training bases . ' ■* ' \ * 

for Laotian forces In Thailand. The Symlng- > V 7 • . \ 
ton Subcommittee demanded an explanation. ' . .7 

There is no Inconsistency, government 
‘witnesses responded; in military parlance, 

""an advisory group’s” sole mission is “to A _ \r\ r v * 
provide advice . . . down to lower unit 7 \ 
levels,” came the explanation. U.S. military : >7 . V; 
' personnel In Laos provide "advice,” but of- 
ficially do not constitute "an advisory * . ../JY 
group.” t _ ' ' V i r -Y 

( His committee, Sen. Fulbrlght protested, ■ ' • ” 

was victimized by "semantics.” .• 'J' ' . . - 

1 It is argued by many officials, members .../ ■ > 





It Is argued by many officials, members . ../ . j 

of Congress — and even newsmen as well — ' 7 / , 

11..1 oUaltir nmif Vina hp/»n rflfirlnRMi - r < . ' 


disclosure of key foreign 

POLICY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, f rank 
disclosure by the executive branch to 
Congress of key foreign policy activities— 
in executive session if necessary — is on© 
basic necessity for the continued func- 
. tioning of our form of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Among the several important issues 
raised in the recently released Laos tran- 
script of the Symington subcommittee of 


On the last count, the officials may be 
right — the Laos operations may be a model 

• of A successful, secret operation against 
tough odds. But that by no means answers 

■ the real question which is whether a handful 

• of counter-insurgency zealots should have 
the right to define our national interests for 
us in this fashion, and then involve us in a 
dangerous and entangling mission without 

. tho public knowing anything about it. This 
is tho critical moral Issue raised by tho Laos 
hearings and toward the end of the censored 
transcript Sen. Stuart Symington, who Is 
■anything but anti-military, and who knew 
from visits to Laos as much as any Senator, 
did about the U.S. role there, raises the mat- 
ter in blunt terms : v 

"We Incur hundreds of thousands of U.S. 
casualties because we are opposed to a closed 
society. We say we are an open society, and 
the enemy is a closed society. 

“Accepting that premise, it would appear 
logical for them not to tell their people 
(what they are doing)’; but it is sort of a 
twist on our basic philosophy about tho Im- 
portance of containing communism. 

"Here we are telling Americans they must 
light and die to maintain an open society* 


Ul vuugivoo uuvi vivi» 

that nothing vitally new has been disclosed 
about U.S. operations in Laos that was not, 
or should not have been, known to any care- 
ful reader of his dally newspaper. 

This is basically correct. But there is a 

• fundamental difference in a nation that 
claims a standard of "higher morality” be- 
tween admitting its actions officially, and 
having knowledge of them seep out. 

In fact, this is precisely the case that the 
United States government argued for main- 
taining officially secrecy for six years, as the 
testimony shows: to take "official oognlz- 

* ance” of what It was doing in Laos carried a 
whole range of possible International reper- 
cussions. 

Newspaper accounts can be disavowed; a 
report that Is Inaccurate even fractionally — 
ns accounts of secret operations are very 
likely to be — can be officially dismissed as 
containing "Innumerable inaccuracies.” This 
often has been the official response to entcr- 
prising news reports about Laos— or Viet- 
nam, or Cambodia. It Is hardly a satisfactory 
answer * to the national moral questions 
^raised by such clandestine military opera^ 
tlons, therefore, to counter that "everyone” 
knew about them anyhow, so there was an 
real deception. 

Nor is it any moral "out,” as Sen. Syming- 
ton noted, to shift blame to the Central In- 
telligence Agency for operational activities 
It was directed to perform by the nation’s 
leadership. The moral responsibility Is gov- 
ernment-wide. : 

Those who express bafflement about why 
a younger generation loses faith in the words 
of 1U leaders will find some answers In tbs 
Laos transcript, . . ^ .. .. 7 
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O Sotto il controllo diretto di Lawrence Devlin , capo della CIA a Vien- 
tiane, una fitta rete di informatori e di « consiglievi militari» - Ma il 
Pathet Lao ha praticamente nelle mani il Paese 


Dal noslro invialo 

VIENTIANE, aprile — 
L’onesto invlato che sbarca 
in quest! glorni nclla capi- 
• tale del Laos 11 piu dcllc 
volte noil perdc nemmeno 
tempo per Iavarsl Ic mani 
nella sua camera del «Lan 
Xang» o del « Constella- 
tion », I duo albcrghl della 
colonla glomalistlea clt 
Vientiane, ridiventata Tol- 
tlsSlma. Subito si mette In 
giro a caccia dl notlzic o 
ai primo collcga chc incon- 
tra domanda: ■ «Dov’6 il 
Pathet Lao?» t Le notizle 
suiravanzata delle forze 
partigianc al dl qua della 
mitica Piana delle Glare, 
sulla direttrice di sud-ovest 
— ossia verso Vientiane, 
capltale amminlstrativa — 
o sulla direttrice di nord- 
ovest — ossia verso Luang 
Prabang, capitale reale — 
sono considerate infatti ge* 
neri di prima necessity e 
sembrano consentire, . di 
quest! tempi, la costruzio- 
ne dl ogni ipotesi strategi- 
ca e dl ogni previslone po- 
Utica non solo per il Laos 
ma per tutta l’Asia del sud- 
est, Ma siccome tali Jnfor- 
mazloni o sono false o esi- 
stono soltanto per pqtere 
essere subito contraddetto ‘ 
da altrc ipformazlonl dia- 
metralrnente opposte, la 
sortl di questo pacse stra- 
vagante che t il Laos, con 


care di sapere dove si tro* 
vl il Pathet Lao , ossia il 
braccio armato del Neo 
Lao llak Xat (traduciamo, 
per brevity e chlnrczza: 
Pronto della sinistra lao- 
tlana), rappresenti una cu- 
riosity perfettamente giu- 
stJHcata. 

L'ineffafoile 
miifuro » 


« ufftcio 


Ma la sorpresa dell'inter- 
rogante non 6 poca quando 
si sente rispondere dal pro- 
prio interlocutore che il 
Pathet Lao si trova dietro 
l angolo, subito dopo l’Ar- 
co di trionfo (squallida rc- 
minisccnsa dcila domina- 
zionc francese) a trecento 
metri dall’ambasciata ame- 
ricana. Basta seguire le in- 
dicazioni per renders! con- 
to chc non si tratta di uno 
scherzo. Dietro l’angolo, su- 
bito dopo 1‘Arco dl Trion- 
fo, a trecento metri dalla 
ambasciata am erica na ih- 
fattl, clrcondata da uno 
steccato e oltrc un polvero- 
so glardlno, pleno di albe- 
ri ma trasformato in una 
area di parcheggio per 
Jeeps, sta una bassa e lar* 
ga costruzione in muratu- 
ra in cui ha sede la 
rappresentanza permanen- 
tc del Pathet Lao a Vien- 
tiane, guldata dal col. Sotli 


vagurue cne e n ijaos, con , u<u wj. ouuj 

un re, due capital! e tre Fcthrasi c presidiata in an 
raggruppamenti politi- 1111 da un dlstaccamento dl* 
cl, clascuno dotato di un j uomlni deircscrclto 
proprio cserclto, mutano, ! P^^tigiano. Due dl essl, im- 
nelle prevision! degli osser- ■ , peccabllinentc sull’attenti, 
vatorl, da un glorno aU’al* j wontano la guardia davan- 

TMmM nr 


time carabine semiautoma- 
tiche AK 47 di fabbrlcazio- 
ne cinese. Per la strada 
passano, ridenti e chlasso- 
sl, del ragazzoni biondi In 
borghesc con vistosl glub- 
bottl in pclle, da a\datore. 
Sono pilotl e navtgatori di 
Air America e del CojitL 
ncntal Air, Servtcc f le.due 
compagnlc aerec create di 
• sana pianta dalla CIA e dc- 
stlnatc a ogni traffico glu- 
dicato ncccssarlo dalla 
ccntralcamericana dl splo- 
nagglo e sovverslone. Di- 
ciamo 'subito che quest! 
traffici sono Infinitl e im- 
prevedlblli: dal trasporto 
dell’oppio coltivato dal 
moptanarl ,Meo sulle ajte- 
terre del nord-ovest e ven- 
duto poi al mercato di 
Vientiane, assieme a frutta 
e verdura, fino alio sposta- 
mento, a mezzo di elicot- 
teri il pltt delle volte, dei 
commandos di « berretti 
verdl ». 

I « berretti verdi » che 
sono, per chi non lo sapes- 
se, gll uomlni delle « for- 
ze special! » dell'csercito 
statunl tense, non hanno di- 
ritto dl avere il loro co- 
mando e la loro sede qui 
a. Vientiane, cosl si sono 
piazzati a Udorn, al di Id 
del Mekong, Hume di con- 
fine. Udorn 6 una delle ba« 
si thallandesl che gli Sta- 
ti Unltl hanno costrulto, 
senza badare a spese, per 
la loro aviazione, Quando , 
vengono a Vientiane -r « 1 


cl vengono spessissimo — 
non portano distintivi n£ 
divise ma una semplice tu- 
ta di fatica e fanno capo 
a uno strano luogo, un po f 
in periferia, dove ha sede 
un anodino servizio detto 
«Ufficio forniturc» che 
non 6 se non un’altra delle 
trasflgurazlohl della CIA, 
Sotto 11 controllo ‘ dlfetto 
di Mr, Lawrence Devlin,^ 
capo della CIA a Vlcntla-'* 
nc con Ja lnnoccnto coper- 
tura dl « consigllcre politi- 
co » airambasclata USA, 
questo ufficio tiene fede as- 
sal bene al suo nome po- 
tendo «fornire» in effettl 
qualslasi cosa, da uno 
stock di armi modernissl* 
me per ogni uso, a un 
gruppo dl uomini per una 
azione dl commando Tino 
a una incurslone dl B.52. 
Pare che una delle maniere 
migliorl per sapere se qual- 
cosa dl importante botle 
nella pcntola dei « servizi 
special! )>, sia di non perde- 
re di vista le ragazze del- ! 
la « Rosa Bianca », 11 piQ‘ \ 
prestigloso bordello dl : 
Vientiane, dl cui 1 « berret- j 
ti verdi » sono accahlti fre- 
quentatori e dove si pud ac* 
quistare di tutto, da un 
panetto dl oppio a un Un- 
gotto d’oro, oltre, com'6 ov- 
vio, al servizi natural! In 
talc tlpo di istltuto, 

Laotianl di destra, laotla- 
nl neutralist!, laotianl ell 
sinistra, vlctnamlti del 
nord e del sud, soviettcl e 
cincsi, americanl c (ranee- 
si, uomini della CIA c del 
servizi spcciall statunlten- 


i i si, vivono insomma a Vien 
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/The U. S. Is Directing 
A Secret War In Laos 


( 


A few weeks ago, to discount re- 
1 jports that the United States is active-* • 
ly engaged in the war in Laos, Presi- 
I dent Nixon said that no combat troops 
• are involved and that “fewer than 50” > 
Americans — civilian and military — 
j. assigned to the U. S. mission in Laos 
; have lost their lives as a result of 
K enemy action. 

p.-. This week it was disclosed that 
.about 200 have been killed and 200 
! others are missing or prisoners as the 
■ result of a secret U. S. military opera- 
| tion in Laos known as Project 404. 

)■? ’ Why did the President lie? 

; ' The existence of the operation was 
H disclosed in testimony taken last fall 
by the Senate subcommittee on se- 
curity agreements and commitments : 
abroad and just now released, in cen*. 

' sored form, by committee officials. 

; ; 5 This ; clandestine maneuver has 
: been directed, for the last four years, 
'by the U. S. Embassy in Vientiane, un- 
known to the Congress and to the, 
American people. It is administered, 
by the U. S. ambassador and involves 
'"some of the 2,000-member U. S. mis- 
sion in Laos. It includes more than 
; 100 military attaches who fly with the 
■Royal Laotian Air Force and direct 
Laotian pilots to their targets. More- 
over, the ambassador personally re- 
views all proposed U. S. air strikes 
V (from Vietnam and Thailand) against 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese po- 
sitions, passing reports along to the 
U. S. Air Force commanders. 
tVNo 


But the U. Sv bombing raids in Laos 
cost, on the basis of simple arithmetic, 
more than $1,3'00, 000 daily. 

■ Why have these operations been 
shrouded in secrecy? Because they 
are a direct violation of the treaty 
that declares Laotian neutrality. The 
Administration didn’t even want any 
of the Senate subcommittee testimony 
disclosed because of the fear of a Rus- 
sian protest. 

' But Senator Stuart Symington in- 
sisted.. “If we can get the facts out to 
the people,” he said, “I believe there 
is a chance of avoiding another Viet- 
nam war. If we don’t get the facts, 
out, I don’t believe there is a chance.” 

Well, the facts are ouF— 90 per 
cent of them anyhow. But the opera- 
tion is apparently continuing. 

"It is not a question whether it is 
right or it is wrong;” added Syming- 
ton. “The point we afe trying to bring 
out is that this is true. And neither 
does the Congress — and neither does 
the committee nor the Senate Armed 
Services' Committee know all the 
facts.” 

The U. S. has involved itself in a 
lot of trouble in Southeast Asia; no- 
body is yet aware how deep it is, how 
extensive the commitments. The wars; 
there, the fighting, the intrigue arej 
being jmn by the Pentagon, by the; 
White House, by commanders in thej 
field, by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and now — it develops — by 
" tbe~enf6assies. Small wonder the out- 
come has been so frustrating.. 


/ 
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' It took a Senate subcommittee six 
months of battling with the Defense and- 
State Departments to blast loose facts 
about clandestine American war activi- 
ties in Laos during the past several 
years. These operations, kept secret un- 
til now from the American people, have . 
cost the taxpayers billions of dollars,.; - 
and American lives have been lost. 

The whole Laos story has not yet been 
revealed, but at least the subcommittee 
‘ headed by Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri has managed to rip away most 
of the curtain of censorship behind 
which the Executive Department has 
hidden its operations. ,. ; < 

Although' the State '-Department' is, 
supposed to devote itself to nonmilitary 
! activities, it. was revealed that the. 
American ambassador in Laos supervis- 
es and directs Army personnel and pas- 
ses on bombing targets. In addition ithe 
Central iintelligenceAgency finances^an 


"irregular" Laotian army force. The 
US Agency for International Develop- 
ment LAID) has a group of retired army 
officers headquartered in Thailand 
which has trained and equipped other 
military groups active in Laos An ex- 
; tensive network of undercover projects , 

has been in existence since 1962. ■ 

A strange excuse is given by Adminis- 
tration officials to justify their stubborn •* 
devotion to secrecy. It is that. the gov- 
eminent should not indicate to the Soviet 
Union that the United States may have 
violated the 1962 Geneva agreements on 
Laotian neutrality. But Russia has 
..known, all along just what the U.S. has 
'been doing. It is only the American pub- 
lie which was kept in the dark. 

American military interventionism in , 
Asia is too important a matter to be con- j 
: cealed from its citizens. Senator Sym- 
ington's committee has done well to lej 
in the light. A - •. 
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U.S. Role in Laos Is Story 

IJ' .1 Of Intrigue, Broken Promises 

!' MMntn 1 llm ^ nlnl‘1. L rrkn nmrt f1PVI'lnT)IH('l 


1 ON JULY 2.1, 1002, the 
1 Communist and non-Com- 
munist powers In Asia — in- 
cluding the United Slnles — 

, signed the Geneva Accords 
to rronlo. n neutral Gaos, 
i i’lie foreigners agreed to 
I withdraw their military 
forees from the little eoun- 

• try and promised never to 

* send any more troops — not 
even military advisers, 

L The llusslans pulled out 
' their 500 troops. The Ameri- 
cans pulled out the 750 they 
had. Including 450 Green Bc- 

, rets who had been operating 

tn the boondocks as White 
Star Teams. The North Viet- | 

. namese, who were always - 

• known as the bad guys, j 

! pulled out 16 men and left 
—■ 6.000 others behind In their , 

lair In the northern prov- j 
i 'Jfl^oS. ! 

‘ The agreement was hailed 
as a triumph of reason over ; 
f passion and as a great diplo- 
matic coup for President 
Kennedy. j 

‘‘ We are now learning from 
•'■ the Senate Foreign Rein- , 

< tions Committee that there 
was less to that agreement , 
than met the eye and that 
within 60 days after it was 
signed, the United States 
was embarked upon a series 
of pccrct activities designed 
to violate every promise tills 
country had made, 
i It Is a delicious story of 
Intrigue, black tricks, cover 
operations, secret agents, 
phony agencies and code 
names like Golden Eagle, 
Operation Triangle, Sea- 
cord. DEPCH1EF, and Proj- 
ect 404. 

The first fact that 
emerges from the commit- 
tee’s hearings Is that the 
Americans never left Laos 
as they had promised to do. 
CIA operatives remained in 
the hills to provide "suste- 
nance” to their allies among 
the Meo tribesmen led by 
General Veng Pa«h jjg* 
< virtue always had been^nw 
he llkea.to fight, . ... •• .'■< > • 

Approved For 


THK. REST of ' * be Anini. 
can government htmieil gel- 
ting involved In September, 

1002 when the new Prime 
Minister, Souvnnnn Phoil- 
mn, asked both the Tlusslnns 
nml the Amorlenns for mlil- 
tnry equipment. 

The llussinns turned him 
, down. The. Americans didn’t 
and Agreed to put Into the 
country 1 ,1 00 tons of mill- 
tnry equipment each month. 
'Thnit was n marginal viola- 
tion of the Geneva Accords, 
but it set in motion other ac- 
tivities that were a dear vio- 
lation of our promises,. 

Somebody had to find out 
what kind of equipment the 
Laotians really needed. So 
the United States recruited 
retired military men, put 
’ them in civilian clothes and 
1 sent them into Laos as em- 
ployees of a new branch of 
our AID mission — the Re- 
quirements Office. 

Somebody had to stock- 

pile, maintain, process and 
transport this equipment. So 
the United States created 
another new agency. It was 
• called Deputy Chief, US. 
.Military Assistance Group, 
Thailand, or DEPCH1EF, as 
It was known In the trade. 

. its mission was classified 
and Its headquarters was 
across the border In Thai- 
land. 

Somebody had to check on 
the Laotians to sec that they 
were using their new weap- 
ons properly and to give 
them advice. So the United 
States set up another cover 
operation— Project 404. This 
was the code name for the 
Army and Air Force advis- 
ers sent into the country to 
"supplement” the attache 
staff at the American em- 
bassy in Vientiane. 


The next development 
should have been predicts- t 
blc. The I.nos needed more 
direct forms of American 
help — active combat *»'!>• ! 
port. So In 1064, months be- 


*■ 'ifta i 
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fore ground troops were . 
sent to Vietnam, the Air 
Sored began providing air 1 

reconnnlsnnee, then air 

envpis then air strikes, then 
close support. To get this 
Job done, It was necessary to 
send in American ground 
controllers and airborne 
spotters to manage the 
strikes. 

By 1966, the Special , 
Forces wanted a piece of the . 
action and proposed a 
Golden Eagle operation that . 

. involved, presumably, the 
insertion of Green Beret 
teams into the countryside, , 
That was turned down. ! 

But the air support, the . 
CIA operations with the 
Mcos, the use of Army and 
Air Force , "coordinators, • 
the various missions of DEP- 
CHIEF and other American • 
activities have mushroomed 
Into a"— billion" annual en- 
•*, terprlse, Tlic figure is classi- 
fied, J ^ 

i"' AH the while and right up 
; to today, Article 4 of the Gc- . 

neva Accords remains in el* j 
‘ "feet: , . 

, "The introduction of for- 
elgn regular and irregular 
troops, foreign paramilitary ^ 
formations and foreign mtu- < 
tary personnel into Laoe »* 
i prohibited/* * Hi* 

■ * >4fa l 5fer!i l» 
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IT WAS SOON obvious 
that the Laotians could use 
additional training. DEP- 
CHIEF took on part of that . 

Job, to supplement what the 
i CIA already was doing with I 
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| Private Airline | 
| Pilots Fly Deep | 
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AiTCrtr^r r a ' fA' Tf the pilot pulls up the 
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1 In Laotian Bush 1 


g 


By FRANCOIS SULLY 
Nows Aniorlcnn-Ncwswcck Correspondent 


A 


VIENTIANE, Laos — Early every morning, 70 
| email, highly powered planes roar off from the 
[ Vientiane airjxn’t and head for “Old Sam Soak 
« Strip” or “Pop’s Field” or certain other tiny ; 
‘ clearings deep in the Laotian bush. j 

j« “Sometimes no one can tell whether a site is^ 

- closed or open,” says one of the pilots. “You get’ 
j there and circle the place, looking for any sus-^ 
1. picious sign. If no one shoots, you take your: 

1 - chance and land and keep the engine running* 

; .until a friendly face shows up.” j 

The planes bear the discreet markings of Air 
America — better known in some circles as “CIA 
Airlines.” _ ^ 

Nominally, Air America is a privately owned, 
.company which does all its flying in Southeast 
^Asia and all of it under contract to the U.S. gov- 
i emment. 


ACTUALLY, ITS MAIN assignment Is to assist] 
In the half-acknowledged U.S. war commitment in] 
Laos. As a civilian organization, it can circumn 
y vent the 1962 Geneva accords which bar foreign * 


; military aircraft from Laos but permit air activity^ 
F'by civilian planes. 

I And Air America is about as active as an air-) 


F line can be. Indeed, it is one of the largest oft 
tUS. lines, ranking just behind National and j 
f ahead of Northeast in the number of its planes ! 
i; and personnel. j 

) ‘ Last year Air America carried 11,000 passen- 
^gers, 16,000 refugees and 6,000 tons oil cargo. It] 
^also dropped $4 million worth of rice to 150,000 1 
£ refugees in Laos, and flew in several hundred] 
1'Thai troops <o help defend the Long Cheng out - j 
f. post against Communist at lack. i 


MOKE TO THE clandestine point, the airline 
pk available to drop individual agents behind the; 




America is part of a complex corporate organlza- 


air- 


jw North Vietnamese lines in Laos — and pick Uiemj 
> up when their mission is completed. ^ 

It has also been used by the CIA In Vietnam; 
to fly out high-level Viet Cong prisoners, and by 
! the Green Berets to supply . Montagnard mer^ 
^cenarics. I 

L Well-informed observers believe that Air Amcr-j 
lea has gone even further: that it regularly picks i 
t up agents in North Vietnam, that St puts U.S.! 
f. Special Forces teams, into Laos, that it para-] 

\* chutes infiltrators into Cambodia and that ft flics j " 
intelligence missions along the Chinese coast. I 
All, this, and privnfe enterprise, too, For Air^ 


J 


port (CAT), the company formed ||^ r aft UI ^*1 things quiet down on 
by Gen. Claire Chennault and 
some 'of his Flying Tigers after 


World War IL 
In . its early days, during the 
Chinese revolution, CAT did a brisk 
business flying relief supplies into 
China— and fallen war lords and 
j their loot Out to safety. Later 
Chennault sold out, and since then 
the lino has been Involved in most 
of the wars in Southeast Asia. It 
ferried supplies into the French in 
Vietnam in the '50s and has ,bccn 
supplying anti-Communist forces | 
In Laos at least since 1962. 


t NOWADAYS, Air America uses 
f twin-engine Volpar Becchcrafts 
J* v and Swiss-built Pilatus Porters. It 
[. has about 150 of them and some 
600 pilots to do the flying. 

Some of the executives like to 
say the pilots are recruited mostly 
among civilian cropdusters, 
Alaskan bush pilots and similar 
figures from the seat-of-the-pants 
flying era. Actually, most a^e 
service veterans, and in some 
, cases even their “veteran” status 
Is in doubt. 


/itheT landing strip. 

“THESE MEN are highly cx- J 
pcricnced professionals," says 6m 
expeutive. “They fly eight to ten 
hours a day over mostly uncharted 
mountains with almost no naviga- 
tional aids. They face slick landing 
strips, treacherous approach 
winds, rough terrain, bad weather 
in the rainy seasons and blinding 
fog in the dry seasons.” , 

Mtattly, however, the men who 
run Air America play down the 
j drama, along with the CIA com* 
nections. 

“We operate on a you-call-we* 
haul basis,” says the line’s general 
manager in. Vientiane, James A. 
Cunningham Jr. “We don’t go into 
details. We don’t ask for creden- 
tials.” 

And wordlessly he gestures 
toward a placard emblazoned with 
Air j America’s motto: “Anything, 
Anytime , Anywhere Profession! 
ally.” , ,i ^ 


Pilots have moved directly from 
the Air Force into Air America 


and then back into the service,] 


- Hiwtak Ffcrtw S«rvto» 

, MWrf i t ii r . rt , in & > /' m ' d* flV ji 


ft 


again. Some have even been given* 


U.S, decorations— albeit in private 
ceremonies— for their; heroic per- 
formances while serving in the 
private organization. 

The heroism is often very real. 
Pilots have been killed cm 
missions, have been captured, ex- 
ecuted or have simply disap- 
peared. They earn their relatively 
high pay— up to $25,000 a . year, 
luntaxcd. 

| MANY OF THEM fly for the 
^nmriry, but perhaps more do it for 
the adventure— or simply for the 
joy of flying without having to 
obey the bureaucratic rules im* 
posed on military pilots. And some 
look upon it as simply another job. 

' Lanky, 49-year-old Clyde 
Morehouse, a retired Air Force 
lieutenant colonel, spends a good] 
portion of his time ferrying Lao- 
,tian officers to remote outposts in 
the hills^-and manages to seem 
bored by it all. . ■ ■ > 

*■ “Once you’ve seen * couple of! 
these .mountain VAllcys, you've 


•»vt- 


=£ “3)IKwia^^fai^';2001/03/04 

r < A. Doolc Jr., GO, a large, amiable ex-Pan Ameri-j 
1 can pilot w!k> has a special sort of used-car sales- 

tvr»n 1- *« N «» 1 n.tn.rta. . mm. 
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J Laos, Cambodia — and now Cuba ^ 

j,' Having been caught in one lie after another about 

I the U.S. secret intervention in Laos, the Administra- • 
tion is now clamming up about the latest attack on 
Cuba with its usual disclaimer of “Who, me?” 

The fiction which Administration myth-makers want 
us to believe is that the Central Intelligence Agency 1 
and the Pentagon brass are independent agencies oper- . 
j ating on their own. with no direction or control from 
( the executive, legislative and judicial departments of:j 
i the government. , .j 

!' But self-exposure of this deliberate Administration j 
j policy of trying to gull the U.S. population is increas- 
ing. It is patently evident that no “invasion” of Cuba 
i could have occurred without funds, arms, protection and 
■ instigation by agencies under direction and control of 
i the Nixon Administration. 

'• The aim of all this humbug is to divert attention 
\ t from the sinister meaning of the so-called “Nixon Doc- 
trine” which the President; set forth at Guam. * 
The doctrine is operating this moment in Vietnam,; 
Cambodia and Laos. Now it has been applied to the; 
first socialist state in the Western Hemisphere, and as j 
j! applied to Cuba, it means paying and directing Cubans 

I I to kill Cubans, Latins to kill Latins to fatten the swin- 
I ish U.S. monopolies that feed off the misery of the La- 
! tin American peoples. 

Soon or late, unless the monopolies are curbed, un- 
| less the Nixon gang in the executive, legislative and 
I judicial branches of government are thrown out by the 
j electorate, unless the military brass are brought under ; 
’ civilian control— unless the people mobilize and organize ! 

• to bring about these .results, the Nixon. Doctrine could! 
[ come to mean increasing numbers of Americans paid i 

.and directed to kill other Americans; 1 

A first step toward preventing such a culmination is 
an increase of the popular movement to end the ag-| 
. gression against the peoples of Indo-China, and to de-l 

• mand hands off Cuba now! I : r J 
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? Daily World Foreign Department 

Senate testimony released yesterday on the eve of President Nixon’s report to the 
nation on Southeast Asia revealed that the U.S. ambassador to Laos has been directing a 
secret military operation and that a clandestine U.S. group in Thailand has been training 
and equipping Laotian troops. 


This testimony had been given 
at hearings held last fall by the 
Senate subcommittee on security 
agreements and commitments 
abroad. The Nixon administration 
had up to now forbade any of it 
to be made public. ' 

Walter Pincus, a member of 
the Senate subcommittee staff, 
declared that some of the testi- 
* mony which the people “have a 
right to know” is still undisclos- 
ed. Pincus made his statement 
in a letter t q subcommittee, 
chairman, Senator Stuart Sym- 
ington (D-Mo). 

The “secret military operation’' 
referred to in the testimony 
made public was called “Project 
404,” and began on October, 1966, 
with 117 military and five civil- 
ian personnel being assigned to 
the U.S. Embassy in the Lao cap- 
ital, Vientiane, The project per-, 
sonnel fly missions with the 
“Royal Lao” air force and they 
spot targets for air strikes. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State William H. Sullivan, -U.S. 
ambassador in Laos, 1964-69, said: 
“The ambassador approves or 
disapproves whether- a strike can 
be made.” If it is approved, then 
the request is passed on to the 


U.S. Air Force in Thailand or 
Vietnam. Sen. Symington said 
this means the ambassador has 
, become a “military proconsul,” 
in Laos instead of a diplomat. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright, (D- 
Ark) chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, said: *! 
“I have never seen a country en-, 
gage in so many devious under- 
takings as this.” 

Administration officials testi- 
fied they did not want to be ac- 
cused of violating the 1962 Ge- 
’ neva Agreements on Laos. 

The 1962 agreements prohibit' 
foreign military forces of any 
kind from operating in Laos. 

The testimony also showed that^ 
“Royal Lao” forces are trained 
and equipped by a secret “Spe- > 
cial Requirements Organization’ f r 
based in Thailand and run by 
“retired” U.S, military person- 
nel. Much of the testimony con-.v 
firmed aspects of U.S. involve- ■ 
ment in Laos long ago uncovered Y 
by U.S. and other newsmen. ^ 

Still secret "**' 

Pincus, in his letter to Sym-* 
ington, said the still-secret, ma-‘ 
terial in the testimony covers : 

. —U.S. government support for 


the clandestine army of General 
Vang Pao, a force of some 15,000 
Meo tribesmen and opium smug- 
glers run by the CIA in northern 
Laos. 

—Adequate information about 
increased U.S. combat sorties 
over northern LaoSi 

—Cumulative U.S. military aid 
since 1962 to Lao regular and ir- 
regular forces. 

—“The millions of dollars it 
has and is costing for U.S. air 
combat operations over northern 
Laos.” 

—U.S. air bases in Thailand 
used to bomb Laos. 

—“The financing by the U.S. of 
third-country nationals in the war 
in North Laos.” (“Third-country 
nationals” probably refers to the 
Filipinos, Thais, Vietnamese, Aus^ 
tralians and Chinese Nationalists 
the U.S. is using in its operations 
in Laos.) 

The Senate testimony also in- 
cluded the disclosure that “some- 
thing under 200” l!j.S. military 
personnel had been killed in 
Laos, about a quarter of them in 
northern Laos. President Nixon 
had claimed earlier that no U.S. 
ground combat foreps had been 
killed in combat in Laos. 
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War in Laos 



d secret 


‘‘"Sn 


Unknown to Congress and the 
American people, a secret anti- 
communist military operation has 
been directed by the American em- 
bassy in Laos for the last four years, 
it is charged. But how substantial . 
is that accusation? 

i We don’t know who named the 
[operation ‘‘Project 404,” which is 
rather James Bondish, but if it was 
supposed to be secret it has. been 
the worst kept military secret of 
the century. ■ . . .■•• - 

i. A vast amount of material — - 
facts, figures and some intelligent 
[guesswork— has been printed from . 
correspondents whose beat has been 
'Laos even when th,e guerilla war 
there was fairly quiescent. And 
since the indigenous Pathet Lao 
(Communist) Party and 67,000 
North Vietnamese regulars turned 
on the heat in Laos a few months 


keep this Laotian sideshow a secret 
war, which is what the Senate Sub- 
committee on Security and Agree- 
ments Abroad is' suggesting. Short 
of announcing weekly war commu- 
niques, what does the committee 
want? ; 

As the press has faithfully re- 
ported, Americans have been in-, 
volved with air controllers to pin- 
point targets for the fledgling * 
Laotian air force, ground combat i 
instructors, the CIA and two Ameri- 
can air liife^'f or "‘'logistics and sup-' 
port. 

But even in an openly declared 
war you don’t announce the tonnage 
of every bomb you’ve dropped, how 
many air missions were aborted, 
what the state of your logistics 
backup is. We do reveal air casual- 
ties, on Mr. Nixon’s order, and we; 
don’t have any GI’s committed In 
combat.. ' 


ago, there has been a spate of re- 
1 porting. 

The President himself on March 
6 made a statement on the history 
and current motive of our involve- 
i ment in which he said we were 
1 supporting the independence and 
neutrality of Laos as set forth in 
; the Geneva accords of 19G2. 

: He added: “In addition to our air 
.! operations on the IIo . Chi Minh 
k trail, we have continued to carry 
out reconnaissance flights in north 
Laos and fly combat-support mis- 
sions for Laotian fprees when re- 
quested by the Royal Laotian gov- 
ernment.” . 

That’s an astonishing admission 
froln a President, who is trying to 


Because the Reds are making war' 
clandestinely despite their signature 
on the 1962 accords, we have to. 
counter to keep faith with our sig- 
nature pledging Laotian independ- 
ence., This administration, as its 
predecessor, wants to avoid making 
headlines out of every military 
move because one day everyone 
probably will have to return to the 
1962 pact terms. It’s the best for- 
mula for peace and peace there 
would be if the Reds acquiesced. 

Instead, Hanoi has never ad- 
mitted a single one of its soldiers 
is aggressing in Laos. Perhaps the 
senators could better direct their: 
charges about secrecy to Hanoi—] 
for all the good that would do themJ 

u.a, / L 
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an<l ovci’sccr the work of-.! *«“»““ '“W' Thal 
■more than 100 military at 
laches, 


Ci 

'for involvement 
. and Secrecy . . 


ir> 

estimated to cost $00 to 
s(»0 million additionally a 
! year. The two figure* 


„ Someth ini; u n <1 o i toynthcr are approximate- 

,.00 military Iwdao ■ |y c(|ual to the entire -Slot) 
nel have, been killed In the, niitlion . . y a Laollaa 


BY TED SELL 

* Tim** Staff Wrlttf 

* WASHINGTON— A special Senate 
, subcommittee investigating U.S., 

•commitments abroad Sunday 

brought out — after a five-month 
•battle with State Department cen- 
sors — a long-awaited study on U.S. 
involvement in Laos, 

The 236-page report said little that 
has not previously been published 
about the U.S. role in Laos. About 
10 9o of the text remained deleted for 

* ,Se \Vhat was new however \va«: the 1 0 m ? ke public facts pre- pose had °been served by; n V 
\ynat was new, nowever, wao me , viously shrouded as classi- iu;. r v nLM i c tiujre of whair Tvutnienl 
rationale of the State Department, J ,. r inif> cxpcnuuuie or \\nai, ma( | 

,IC "‘ Uvnungion called "billions- 

of U.S. dollars." 


years of U.S. military in- 
volvement in Lao.-;. Mu.<t 
of thc.sc were airmen, but 
nearly 50 were listed as 
’ "civilian and military" per- 
sonnel assigned to the U.S. 
•mission there. 

Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.), chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Comm i ttce's spccia 1 su I k 
committee on U.S. securi- 
ty agreements ami . com- 
mitments abroad, said his 
group's purpose was to try, 


ji-m* national product. 

U S, economic aid, which 
■ ru iv5* around $70 to $S0 * 
irtnfccl $501 million. : 

iwKibw annually, is on top 
from 1 346 through 10GS, 

, of this. Total economic aid : 

The combination of mi- 
UUcy and or.oriomic assis-* 
kirtec feveusht .demands 
Um\ Symington and from : 


Symington ana r u 
bright, however, question # 
whether the actual partici- 
pation of more than 200 
American military men in' 
the Laotian war — even 
though not In ground eom- 
. bat— (U jch not constitute 
l both an Implied commit- 
. ment and the possibility of 
the United States being 
.drawn into a major new 
. Vietnam-type war. There 
was no resolution of the 
argument. t . 

Symlngldn and commit* 
tec sources said that even 
with the argument unre- 
solved, the s u b c o m* 
mittec’s aim had been 


Sea. J. ■ William Kulbi-iglH-'^rved— to bn ns to public 


the. light ill an official paper 
a „ the extent of the Amcri- 

Accounting of what pun “^SKmbat com- 


. iD-Ark.l, chairman of 
full committee,, for 


first, for the initial f U.S. commit- 
ments in Laos after the 1062 Geneva 


"if we get these facts out 


agreements forbade outside inter- avoid 

vention and, second, the reason the 3 ° ' 

executive branch has steadfastly. lno . re Vietnam*. 


■ kept secret the extent of involve- 
ment and its reasons for official 
secrecy. 

: U.S. Aim Served by Secrecy , 

Secrecy imposed on the U,S, role 
—even though Amorlenn nettons are 
highly visible in the landlocked 
little country— serves the U.S, aim 
•because it means that the Soviet 
Union! a cochairman with Britain of 
’the 1962 conference, does not have 
•to acknowledge formally that the 
United States is in violation of the 
Geneva agreement, Walter Sullivan, 


Symington has repea- 
tedly said that the nation's 
military budget is keyed 
directly to the forces con- 
sidered necessary to meet 
expressed and implied 
commitments, Hence, ony 
move to reduce the de- 
fense budget should start 
with an exploration of 
precisely what U.S. obliga- 
tions are to allies, he said..’ 

Witnesses before Sy- 
mington's group were , 
the Stale Depart- 1 


Sullivan repeatedly re-> .. 
plied that the U.S. aim ill i 
Laos was to support tho ! ceni,0ls ' 
independence of the coun 
,try, led by the neutralist! 

Soft v a n n a ; P h o u ma ’ 
government! 1 | 

•Sullivan, who was am- j 
liussador to Laos from 1 
November, lOG-l, to April, 

JOG!), insisted the United 
States had no formal. com- 
mitment to defend Laos. 

That, he said, was elimin- 
ated by the 1962 agree- 
ments in which Souvanna 
r’htfumi) expressly agreed 


from the State 

deputy assistant secretary of state; ment, ‘Air Force, Army, ’not to call on the South- 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, U.S. Information Service, cast Asia Treaty Organlza- 


said. 


the Agency for Interna- 


military assis- 


This permits Russia to continue to Uonal Development and 
be available as a prospective peace- Central Intelligence Agon- 
maker in Laos, according to the. C Y; „ ; , , 

State Department. > , * * ie entire testimony of 

Another reason for secrecy was', 

duectoi, was deleted country was designated 
even to his name as the S „> 
witness on the final day of 


lion for 
tancc. 

Under the 11&4 agree- 
cnls ending the Indochi- 
na war and creating an 
independent Laos, that 


the wish of Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma, the Laotian neutralist leader j 

that the extent of U.S. air activity In tj, c c | 0 scd hearings. 
.Laos not be publicized. 


Sullivan said the U.S. action was 
prompted by massive North Vietna- 
mese intervention and was aimed 
partly at protecting Laos as a buffer 
state. 

The transcript also contained 
these points: 

—U.S. air action in Laos began in 
■June, 1061, even before that U.S, 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

— Tho American ambn^ndor di- 
reels the U.S, njioiNiiluMM, called 
"Project 10 1," h Ln<w. In t bin 
rapacity the ambassador eupci vires 


CIA Financing 
lb was u n d c r s t o o d, 
however, that much of 
Helms 4 testimony related’ 
to support of the mcrcena- ' 
ry Mco tribesmen army ; 
led by Maj. Gen. Vang Pao. ‘ 
The omission indicated 
that whereas normal U.S/ 
Military Assistance Pro- 
gram funds — which run 
about $00 million a year- 
go to support the Koyal 
Lao regular army, tho 
Me os arc financed by in- 


one of three Southeast 
Asia "p r.r> U^cnl slates'* 
which SKATO n a t i on s 
bound t h c m s c M* ess to 
assist. 

The United States inter- 
vened in Laos, Sullivan 
said, in response to mas- 
sive North Vietnamese in- 
tervention. And the U.S. 
action, Sullivan said, was 
aimed partly at protecting 
Laos us a buffer between 
China and Nocth Vietnam 
on one sUlc and Thailand 
on tho other* 
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however, was 
not made public. Almost 
all statistical references to 
the huge American air 
were deleted by 

_ One that did rc- 

“!■ main was that each aerial 
*' sortie cost an average of 
$3,100 in ordnance alone ; 
—not counting costs of * 
approximately 400 planes i 
.which have been lost over 
Lan* i»ince 1064. 

But the sortie number , 
was deleted. A rough fi- v 
gurc for numbers of sor* . 
ties over northern Laos— 
Symington specifically ex- 
cepts those over the Ho r 
Chi Minh Trail in southern ; 
Laos as being part of the 
Vietnam war— has been * 
; 5Q0 a week. 

,* For bombs, bullets and 
napalm alone that would 
i, add about $00 million a 
\ year. 

” Not Counted 

* ;• Because all but forward ■- 
. ’•air controller missions arc 
, flown from bases ouU-ldc 
Laos — in Thailand, South 
. Vietnam and from 7th 
,• jricct aircraft carriers — 

. the men assigned to strike 
..Laotian targets are not 
*. counted in the U.S. man- 
power commitment. 

The report pointedly 
notes that the air war in 
northern Laos began in 
v ‘the middle of 1064 — well 
before the U.S. Lulf of 
: Tonkin retaliatory raids 
against North Vietnam or 
the commitment of Amcri* 
can ground troops in 
South Vietnam and even 
U.S. raids against 
Cm Minh Trail in I 
the southern Laos pan- j 
handle. * t 


l. 
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f Deception in Laos , 
[• A Deliberate One 


By Murrey Marcltjjr 


;.J* Wishin* ton Post Staff Writer 

i FOR MORE than six years, the Symington J 
; Subcommittee’s report on Laos shows, thej 
rf United States practiced a policy of official ■ 
j * deception about its extremely extensive mill-'; ; 
t tary operations in Laos. . ‘L 

It did not do so idly or haphazardly. Ther.< 
f policy of official deception was carried out j 
> deliberately and systematically, for what of-' 
ficials at the highest levels 6f government’ 

* were convinced were sound reasons of na- ; j 
v iional security. Many of those officials are- 

• ’ still' in the government today. They are still’ : 

( just as convinced that the reasons for decej)-'j 
£ tion were and are fully justified, and that •:/ 
""U.S. operations in Laos are a “model” of an ■ 
[ efficient, successful, relatively low-cost, ef-? 

V fprtlvAlv rlnndestine. rnunter-cuerrOla oner-V 


■ ' ,I l C . C^ !, US .?•'’ ^"^fcd. nhoy aiwayshavrt' , it was directed to perform by the nation's 
resented the holicr-thnn-thou American altlJ leadership. The moral rcsoonslhllitv I. onu 
Hide aboift intervention, about imperialism] ernmcnt-wldc responsibility is gov- 

about youn'clnim to a ‘higher morality.’ Now Those who . .. 

you are down in the gutter with us. The U-2 tu 0Ut why 

(spy-plane flights over the Soviet Union) afl /r wfii th " the . wo f* 

;«‘r «nt M°w to American Vl,aln.vf ( .i“ .if.‘. 1 “ t J S f“' d to to. 


Later that year came the major American t 
slide into Vietnam, then afterward, increase 
ing unofficial disclosure of the clandestine.^ 


American involvement in Laos. 


Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee^ 


hearings on Laos showed how Congress it** 
self is misled by artful or deliberately techni. ’ 


Jfcctively clandestine, counter-guerrUlla opcr-'i, 
; ation. , 

*; On the last count, the officials may be j 
! right— the Laos operations may be a model } 
•' of a successful, secret operation against I 
tough odds. But that by no means answers j 
the real question which is whether a handful 1 
of counter-insurgency zealots should have J 
1 * the right to define our national interests for | 
r us in this fashion, and then involve us in a! 

[ dangerous and entangling mission without, 

. the public knowing anything aboyt it This ,!■ 
is the critical moral issue raised by the Laos ! 
.hearings and toward the end of the censored i 
transcript Sen. Stuart Symington, who is.-l 
• anything but anti-military, and who knew,; 

■ from visits to Laos as much as any Senator 
did about the U.S. role there, raises the mat-'i 
ter in blunt terms: 


self is misled by artful or deliberately techni - 
cal official replies to questions. . * 

In 1968, the Laos transcript reveals the' 
parent committee was informed that: “. . .? 
We do not have a military training and ad- 
visory organization in Laos.” The Laos in-! 
quiry confirmed that there are hundreds of, 
U.S. "advisers" in Laos and at training bases 
'for Laotian forces in Thailand. The Syming-, 
ton Subcommittee demanded an explanation. 

There is no inconsistency, government wit- 
nesses responded; in military parlance, “an * 
advisory group’s" sole mission is “to provide f 
advice . . , down to lower unit levels,” earner] 
the explanation. U.S. military personnel in, 
Laos provide “advice," but officially do not 
constitute “an advisory group.” 

His committee, Sen. Fulbrjght protested, 
was victimized by “semantics.” V 


, -i . 

r “We incur hundreds of thousands of U.S* j 
i' . casualties because we are opposed to a , 

' closed society. We say we are an open so^ j 
/ ciety, and the enemy is a closed society. j! 

“Accepting that premise, it would appear ! 

' logical for them not to tell their people;/ 
j (what they are doing); but it is sort of a twist i 
m,\ f on our basic philosophy about the import- J 
■ V ance of containing communism. ' 

v “Here we are telling Americans they must, 
fight and die to maintain an open society, ' 
but not telling our people what we are do-* ! 
* Ing. That would seem the characteristic of a ■ 

' closed society.” , 


THE SITUATION recalls a comment made 
in private, by a Western European friend 1 
* who is extremely pro-American and who was ■ 
troubled by the international moralistic con- 
sequences of the American military inter- - 
! vention in the Dominican Republic in April, 
v 1965. When the Johnson administration was; 
caught lying about its original rationale fori 
the intervention (“to save American lives”),: 
this man remarked in dismay: .{ 

L”.T n, v». . J.!.;. 


IT IS argued by many officials, members i , 
of Congress— and even newsmen as well— 1 
that nothing vitally new has been disclosed! 
about U.S. operations In Laos that was not,1 
or should not have been, known to any care-; 

. ful reader of his daily newspaper. 

This is basically correct. But there is a ( 
fundamental difference in a nation that j 
, claims a standard of “higher morality” be^ 
tween admitting its actions officially, and] 
having knowledge of them seep out. • 

In fact, this is precisely the case that the- 
United States government argued for main- ? 
taining officially secrecy for six years, as the ■ 
testimony shows: to take “official cognixnV 
. ancc” of what it was doing in Laos carried ay 
whole range of possible international reper* .. J 
cussions. ", 

Newspaper accounts can be disavowed;- a % 
report that is inaccurate even fractionally — r 4 
as accounts of secret operations are very l 4 : 
likely to be — can be officially dismissed as^ 


containing “innumerable inaccuracies." Thlsy 

t- _ U A. I .ffl.UI A 


often has been the official response to enter* ' 
prising news reports about Laos — or Viet-”! 
nam, or Cambodia. It is hardly a satisfactory^ 
answer to the national moral questions* 
raised by such clandestine military opera-, j 
tions, therefore, to counter that ‘‘everyone” a 
knew about them anyhow, so there was no “ 
real deception. '*1 

Nor Is It any moral “out, " as Sen. Syming- ’1 


.0 • W-*i' • *• *.*f‘ ■ : q*; .r \ •».. • .; > 11 ( ,v • V 
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ins sight? A modest fancy can 

conjure up a picture of the origins of 
this episode. A select handful of count- 
cr-intelligence specialists on the west .J 


/ itib WldllUl UlOllUJ 1TUO WIOWVJ "*■ V« » 1 , j . I 

"by the astronomers because, observing' .'bank of the Potomac hunched • \- 
the conduct of other planetray phe-; Contingency Plan 3, ^code name, P ,, 
nomena, it had to be there. By much 5 , eration Eagle’s Eggs. 




the same type of logic, the ordinary: 
citizen may detect the presence of ! 
America’s department of subversive j 
services, the Centra l Intellige nce J 
Agency ~~ ' 


r: 


t* 




f 


Restating the planetary logic as 
it might apply to international intrigue: 

An invisible organization is likely to be 
doing what it might be expected to do 
, even while* spreading denials that it is 
doing it. A corollary: Coincidence is 
the last explanation of fourtuitous 
events. 

IT IS LEFT to some remote arch- 
. ivist to describe the development of the ; 
C.I.A. role in the Cambodian coup d\: 
*etat. Years from now, when the repu- .■/ 
tations and policies have passed which j" 
today engage so much passion, the dc- ! 
classification of official documents j 
(those not destroyed) will reveal the ,1 
only remaining identifiable traces of j 
this violent passage, while the conse- j 
quences of intervention merge into the ! 
* stream of history. i 

But it is rather surprising that there j 
has been so little speculation on the 
visible course of events. Has the us- ; 
ually cynical press caught napping? It j 
is true that several Senators quickly de- 
nied that the C.I.A. was envoived. But 
the Senators who might complain arc 
not informed of Guatemala’s in ad- 
vance and those that might be are 
quite capable of mendacity in the na- 
tional interest. 

The observations upon which an 
assertion of clandestine involvement 


But the persuasive evidence ot tne 
C.I.A. presence does not depend on 
flight of fancy. Much more convincing 
is the fruit of policy analysis. Policy 
determines action. If events evolve 
which promote the ends of a particular 
policy, it is probable that the events 

r - j.. advocate 


O 

IF 

under the control of the McNamera 
defense department. I 

Within the Pentagon, as publicly, 
the question of hand-tieing came down 
to whether you viewed the Viet Nam 
war as a hot center surrounded by 
diplomatic political and territorial grey 
zones of decreasing temperature or 
whether the grey zones were viewed as - 


were predetermined by the advocate ^sanctuaries for the enemy. 

J - that policy. V * The extreme positions of each view v ; 

~ — - ‘ . were equally untenable. Every, war r 

/•short of nuclear holocaust will have ( 

; ; its sanctuaries, a borderline of con- ' 
’/ duct that is not passed for fear of * 
vj provoking conflict in a broader arena. - 
_ 'In the 60*s, neither the North Viet na-** 

: mese nor ourselves waged all out war. 1 


Policy Profiles. 

By John Havelock 


depends, do not include the strange 


In 1953 the announced policy of fP °P u ! arl y dc m> unced among the un- , 
North Korea was reunification of Icash-thc-military school were the; 
North and South Korea under a north- bomb moratorium on Haiphong Har- 1 
cm style regime. At the opening of j bor in Nor, ' h Viclnam and restrictions, 
that war, each side accused the other ‘ on °P cr ations a fi ainst Nor,h Vietnam 
■ of invading its territory. The South ! Arm y su PP>y lines in Laos and the : 
Korean Army caved in almost im- !s,a « in S areas for Viet Cong guerrilla • 
mediately. The North Koreans swept °P crations in Cambodia. Less pubh- 
swiftly down most of the length of the cizcd in this country were sanctuaries , 
Korean peninsula. : recognized by the North Vietnamese. 

The safe conclusion: The war was !° ur aircraft carriers > which were ( and i 
initiated by the North Koreans. ' Jsli11 arc) ,ar 8 e,s vulnerable to shorty 
[ The policy context of the coup d’ n,npc missiles, were left alone. Saigon ; 

. 'etat in Cambodia is a little more com- c0lrf<i * in P rac ticc, be made all but un-*; 
plex because neither side has bccn v ' ,ivablc by Vict Confi rockct a,,ackK - A , 
.quite so clear in its policy pronounce- \ Vict Con S initiative to do just that? 
ments. In the last months of the John- ’ was c > uickI y coolcd whcn . our Prcsi * : 
• son administration, policy was in flux. . , dcnt indicated _h# was considering trad-.,; 
’"'.In the first year of the. Nixon adminis- in ® off of . thcir sanctuaries for this un-t 
tration we must search for policy in- , welcome innovation. 
j dications preceding the Nixon inaugu- 1 other hand, the advocates of ; 

F ral. the grey zone approach frequently - 

The selection of Melvin Laird in overestimate American capabilities to) 


of the Columbia Eagle. But that ' . 1968 as Secretary of Defense designate I ***** new style of warfare. Wars ' 
01 w was widely considered as a triumph for of aUm,on » wars without territorial ■ 

policy positions with which he had ex- bounda rics, wars with more than oncl 


piracy — 

episode was surely eccentric enough 

me^edl£ prcss'cdVympathy asa mcmb^ ofCon- ! set of ™ lcs ; wars fought with political 

KewSdenci that two treasonous | press. In his role ns leader of the op- wars fought with polit iacl means 
deectorVwhuld successfully seize a! Poshion for military affairs in the •'«« alien to the American tomperment. | 

htS muoUIons shte . J flee to ; ««««[ Rgje 

1, s- *gKfii~-r ■■ ' • ” 22 OSS 






ecret 
Reveals Costs 


1 . BY JAMES YUENGER J 

(Chfcw Trtbimf Prti# Service) 

Washington, April 19 — A carefully-censored transcript of 
secret Senate testimony, released today, discloses that the 
United States has sunk billions of dollars into the war in Laos 
without a formal commitment to help that country. 

Testimony about American military involvement in Laos was 
given by administration officials behind closed doors last 
October to the Senate subcommittee on commitments abroad. 
Fourteen state and defense department censors went over the 
transcript before agreeing to its publication. 

The material that was deleted made it impossible to learn 
the precise amount of money 
America has spent helping the 
Laotian government battle 
P a t h e t Lao guerrillas and 
North Vietnamese troops on its 
own territory. 

Indications of Expenditures 

But there were small indica- 
tions of what has been spent, 
for example: 

“The total cost of all United 
States activities in Laos, in- 
cluding air operations against 
the Ho Obi Minh trail is about 
[deleted] billion a > year. Of 



this,: *] 
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billion is related directly to our 
efforts in South Viet Nam.” 

The major missing ingredient 
in the cost was the amount 
spent- on bombing raids against 
both the Hi Chi Minh trail in the 
south and troop concentrations 
in the north by jet fighters 
based in Thailand, South Viet 
Nam, and carriers off the Viet- 
namese coast. 

The cost of one air strike was 
given as slightly more than 
$3,000. News accounts fromj 
Laos, have said that up to 500 
sorties are being flown daily. 
This would add up to 1.5 million 
dollars a day for that item. 

. . ',$00 Killed tn Laos 

It was revealed that some 200 
Americans were killed in Laos 
from 1962 to 1909 and another 
200 were either missing or 
known captured. 

Altho this information was 


Laos. The record showed, how- j 
Iver, that the United States had * 
given Thailand new planes 
replace some which Thailand 
Had given to Laos. 

CIA Activities Deleted 
Deleted completely from the 
report was an account of ac- 
tivity in Laos by the Central 
Intelligence, agency. Richard 
Helms, CIA director, appeared 
before the committee but is not [ 
even identified by name in the 
transcript as a witness. 

One previously unknown ele- 
ment that emerged was a so- 
called “Project 404” arrange- 
ment in which the American ! 
[.ambassador in Laos maintained j 
tight control over American‘1 
military activity. ) 

This includes supervision o! j 
pilots in small spotter planes j 
who sight targets for Laotian ; 
bombers. The ambassador also 1 


provided last October, the White has a say— for “political rea- 
House at one point last month sons”— over all proposed Amcr- 
said the casualty figure was lean air strikes. His judgment 


less than 50, Subsequently it is- 
sued a new figure in conformity 
with the one given to the sub- 
committee, but the lag 
prompted Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton [b., Mo.], subcommittee 
chairman, to remark: , 

“In this -case, the White \ 
House did not have the best] 
Information.” 


is passed to air force command- 
ers in Thailand and South Viet 
Nam. 

Likely to Prolong Criticism 

The administration’s insist- 
ence on secrecy over basic 
facts and figures seems likely 
to. prolong the criticism of con- 
gressional doves who maintain 


Still off the record aw that the American public should 

what, the 

'Malta about That j UttilM States is doing in. Laos. 
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REFUGEES AND CIVILIAN WAR 
CASUALTIES IN LAOS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, one of 
the more distressing aspects of the war in 
Laos is the plight of the Laotian people, 
who, like their neighbors elsewhere in 
Indochina, arc paying a heavy toll noli 
only from insurgent attack, but also from 
the nature of our own military activi- 
ties. As chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Refugees, there is little 
doubt in my mind that the escalation of 
these military activities is following the 
familiar pattern of Vietnam in the de- 
struction of the countryside,' the genera- 
tion of refugees, and the occurrence of 
civilian war casualties. The subcommit- 
tee is pursuing this significant aspect of 
our involvement in Laos, and, as I sug- 
gested last week, will, it is hoped, hold 
hearings within the very near future. 

Some recent press articles detail the 
current situation among the people in 
Laos. Because of the broad congressional 
and public interest in this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent that articles from 
the March 14 issues of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and the Manchester 
Guardian weekly, from the New York 
Times of March 15, from the Washing- 
ton Post of March 26, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of March 27, from Life 
magazine of April 3, and from the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 19, be 
printed in the Record. 

. There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

(Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 

14, 19701 

What U.S. Bomdinq Feels Like to Laotians 
(By Daniel Southerland) 

Bam Nom Xay, Laos.— T he old woman said 
she had been through several wars but that 
this was the most destructive and terrify- 
ing — because of the bombing. 

“In the other wars, I didn't have to leave 
my home,” she said. 

••When the soldiers came on the ground to 
fight, I wasn’t so afraid,” she said. “But when 
they came In airplanes, it was terrible.” 

The 70-ycar-old Lao woman was one of 
’ some 14,000 refugees evacuated from the 
Plain of Jars prior to the Feb. 21 recovery of 
that area by North Vietnamese forces and the 
Lao rebels, the Pathet Lao. 

Few civilian Inhabitants, If any, were left 
- In the Plain of Jars following the evacuation 
of the refugees. 

In 1960, the plateau itself and Its sur- 
rounding ridges and valleys had supported 
an estimated 150,000 people. But a decade of 
war has taken its toll. 

The old woman and some 750 other persons 
from her native village were moved by piano 
and then by truck Inst months to this refugee 
camp with Its bamboo-nncl-straw huts, about 
40 miles cast or Vientiane. 

. AIR rowm REDIRECTED 

The correspondent visited four refugee 
camps and talked with refugees from six 
'different locations In and around the Plain 
of Jars. 

After questioning a large number of them, 
It was possible to get a picture of the deva- 
station unleashed by American fighter- 
bombers In northeastern Laos over the past 
two years, and It is not a pretty one. 

After the United States halted its bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam on Nov. 1, 1908, it 
stepped up s s much as 10-fold Its bombing 
raids — support which started on a minor 
scale In mid- 1064 — against Pathet Lao-occu- 
pied northeastern Laos, The number of 


bombing sorties by United States Air Force 
and Navy Jets rose to oh many ns 300 n day. 

Tills bombing campaign, code-named Bar- 
rel Roll, is separate from tho other, more- 
publicized campaign. Tho latter, code-named 
Steel Tiger, is directed against the Ho Chi 
Mlnh Trail in southern Laos. 

Tho refugees said about 0 out of 10 of the 
bombing strikes flown over tho past two 
years In the Plain or Jars arm were carried 
out by American jets and tho rest by pro- 
peller-driven Royal Irno Air Force T-20s. 

In most areas of the plain, tho bombing 
forced the pcoplo to move out of their homes 
and Into trenches, cavc3, and bunkers where 
they lived for the most port for two years. 

HIDDEN DT DAT 

They threw corrugated Iron over the 
trenches and covered it with dirt, topped 
with branches for camouflage. Many said they 
ventured out to farm only at night because 
of tho bombing. ‘ 

By all accounts, the situation has been 
somewhat similar for the estimated 192,000 
pcoplo living in Houa Han, or Sam Neua 
Province to the northeast of the Plain of 
Jars, although Information Is more difficult 
to come by on that area. 

One Western diplomat reported, however, 
that In some areas of that province “whole 
communities are living underground." 

It has been a similar, story ^also for vil- 
lagers living In the vicinity of the Ho Chi 
Mlnh Trail in southeastern Laos, where 
refugees and North Vietnamese prisoners and 
defectors say may villages have been de- 
stroyed. 

In all of these places, the bombing stepped 
up greatly after the cessation of the attacks 
against North Vietnam. 

In tho Plain of Jars area, the bombing 
destroyed the main towns of Xlen Khouang, 
Klmng Khay, and Pmongsavan. The refugees 
said tho bombs flattened many villages . In 
and around the plain and heavily damaged 
others. They said no villages they knew of 
Bcaped the bombing. 

The refugees said they were sometimes 
forced to leave their villages and bunkers 
to do porterage — carrying rice and ammu- 
nition — for the Pathet Lao and North Viet- 
namese. But they added that In many bomb- 
ing raids there were no Pathet Lao or North 
Vietnamese troops near their villages. 

RAIDS DAILY OR OFTENER 

As the bombing Increased, they said, the 
troops moved farther away from the popu- 
lated areas. 

In 1969, they said t)iey saw the bombers 
every day when the weather was clear, some- 
times so often they could not count the 
number of raids. The planes tended to fire 
at anything that moved, thfey said. 

For the most part, however, the attackers 
■ apparently spared their buffaloes and cows, 
although some refugees felt that even these 
were sometimes targets. 

One man said he narrowly escaped being 
blasted to pieces on six separate occasions 
when bombs fell near his holo, several times 
knocking him unconscious. But while he es- 
caped death, there was one thing he could 
not escape — fear. It stalked him day In and 
day out. 

CIVILIAN TERRORS DESCRIBED 

Some refugees said they moved four or five 
times, each time farther away from their 
villages, to escape the bombing. But the 
bombs always followed them. Even at night 
the bombers came, and Anally, even the rice 
.fields were bombed, 

“There wasn’t a night when we went to 
sleep that we thought we’d live, to see the 
morning,” said one refugee. “And there 
wasn’t a morning when we got up and 
thought we’d Uve to see the night.” 

“It was terrible living In those hole* 1ft the 
ground,” said another. "We never feWthe 
sun. Our hair was felling out.” 

.. ..t -.’ i- • •• *. 



•My wife and three children werb kl 
said a man In his thirties. “There were no 
troops (Pathet Lao or North Vietnamese) 
anywhere near our village." 

All this raises some basic questions about 
the bombing In northeastern Loos. What 
has been its purpose? 

It is impossible to get the United States 
Government side of tho picture in any de- OTATIMTI 
tall because American officials refuse to die- . B , 

cubs except In the vaguest generalities the ac- „ ' * • 

tlvlty in Laos, - 

riLOTS PLEDGED TO SECRECY » . * *«#■ ,' 

The pilots who fly the raids from air bases v 

In Thailand and South Vietnam and from 
carriers In the Oulf of Tonkin are under in- 
structions not to discuss tho details of their * 

missions, , . . ■>* " <+ , 

For years, the United States maintained , * 

the Action that it was only flying “armed ' l\ : ;/• 
reconnaissance" missions over northern , . / 

Laos, f A ■ >. ■ 

The most candid official acknowledgment 
that something other than “reconnaissance" ; ; 
was going on came in President Nixon’s v :*" • 

March 6 statement when he said for the first . 
time that the United States had been flying ^ ‘ 

"combat support missions” In northern Laos ■ Y> ' 

when requested to do so by the Royal Iao • V 

Government. 

“The level of our air operations has in- . ' 
creased only as the number of North Viet- : ’ r A Pa- 
namese In Laos and the level of their ag- - Y. >■ 

gresslon has been increased," the President , 
said. • ' , ■_ ' 

BUILDUP ADMITTED v ; , .*? 

On this point, there Is no question that ^Y-;* 

there has been a continuing North Vietnam- \ 
cse buildup in northeastern Laos. This build- ■*- / .”• 

up has been in direct violation of the 1962 ^ . 

Geneva accords and has allowed the Pathet 
Lao, heavily supported by the North Viet- 
namese, to solidify their control there. * 

But has the bombing been a Justifiable or ~ , 
effective response? A number of well-quail- * , 

fled military sources feel the bombing’s ef- 
fectiveness In cutting enemy supply lines and * 

slowing down the North Vietnamese has-been . Y .Y - 
in general greatly exaggerated, Just as It so 
often had been In both North and South v- 

Vietnam. 

boomerang effect? 

According to the refugees from the Plain . - 

of Jars, the bombing may even have had a 
boomerang effect In some areas. v V ■. .. 

One refugee said that as the bombing in- Y 
creased, the Pathet Lao forces in his dis- 
trict started getting more volunteers, whose , ; 

attitude was "better to die a soldier than , f 
to stay at home waiting for the the airplanes , * Y* 7. Y - 
to kill you." • , . Y - 

He also said the bombing tended to y * . 

heighten the fighting spirit of the Pathet 
Lao— no mean achievement given the Lao *' 

propensity for avoiding battle. 

Whatever the effects of the bombing on 
enemy military forces in Loos — still a sub- • „ V* 

Ject for much debate — there Is no doubt as 
to its effectiveness in completely disrupting 
civilian life. 

TRANSPORTATION HALTED j r < 

Wliercns tho North Vietnamese and tho ' '* 

Pathet Lao soldiers are capable or moving 
into tho protection of the forests and living 
off supplies shipped in from neighboring Y 
North Vietnam, the civilians are tied to their 
rice fields, their livestock, and the rest of ^ . V 

their belongings and are thus exposed more 
constantly to the bombing than the soldiers. . 

A refugee from Phongsavan said the 
bombing put a halt to all civilian motorized ► * 
transportation In his district and caused 
markets to open only in the predawn dark- 
ness and to close before sunrise. Schools 
were destroyed, and there was a general 
shortage of everything from clothing to bi- 
cycle ports. 

Sometimes It took some prodding and a 
lot of patience to gat the refugees to talk 
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■ v - I Clandestine Militarism / 

The United States today is largely run by the mill- ' / 
tary services and the Central Intelligence Agency, s/ 
v The ordinary citizen doesn’t sec this, but just two 
; ' . items appearing in The New York Times on April 5 ,« ' STA 

should have opened his eyes: Richard Halloran’s •» • 

story, “Air America’s Civilian Facade Gives It Lati- >" 

tude in East Asia” and Peter Grose’s <• Pentagon >Y ' 

Slips Its ‘Goodies’ to Its Friends.” • 'i 

Reporters must watch their wording when they ' • ' 

•• wnte stories of this type. Thus Halloran, noting that ’. ■’■ 

Air America and subsidiaries, with 167 aircraft and \ ; : 

9,300 employees, performs diverse missions, ranging ' ‘ •• "• •' / y. 

from Korea to Indonesia, says cautiously that it “is , / . 
i believed to be a major link for the CIA’s extensive . /■ . 

, activities throughout Asia,” His long story leaves Y 
: ' n ° doubt that Air America is a major airline in per- V ' : i A 

, / , Sont J cl > aircraft and ground facilities, and if the- ' • ' X.- ' 

■’ , reader questions that it is a CIA operation he must • f 'K. 

. . v; 'also question that the moon is a satellite of the earth. '5 \ 'f' ■ 

Who but the CIA would be parachuting Meo tribes- : ‘'Y\ 

V/ - ; VJnen and assorted secret agents behind North Viet- /OX'-- Xf • t * ; 

viV'i • “;V • ;, ?J a } T1 1 e 1 se Laos, or training mechanics for the ) -AX • . > : 

s,<> ‘ ‘aviation division of the national police in Thailand, ZZIZ Xv,’ > 

y'X * ferrying U.S. Air Force men from Okinawa to Japan X'xX-. , " ? '' \.' !/ 
and South Korea, and dispatching intelligence flights ! s . “W- 

f" v; ; ' • ' . from Taiwan toward or over Communist China? . Xj./X. . ' . .3 

XXX;-. ' i, ' 0n e of the excuses for keeping these operations ••‘.yXVc- s . 

'•M i . i under a flimsy civilian cover is that it enables the ' 

' , •'••• U.S. Government to disclaim responsibility when 

■' certain “dirty tricks” miscarry. But the cover is it-* Xi'.-v .y/X'- 

v. self a dirty trick on the American people and, to y :s "... 

sonic extent, the Congress. In the March 9 Nation, / ■ ' . • • ' • 

"'■•; . ' Michael Klare described “The Great South Asian \f ;':X y-X ■ X : 

■ ji War.” Air America is a key organization enabling 
- ( m . , .the military (including the CiA) to carry on that war- 
•:V A ‘ lir t with a minimum of publicity. Of course, this is done *.". •' i ' ’ 

v with the approval of the Nixon Administration, as of . ! 

. / :! L . ' the Johnson administration before it, but a large de- ' ■>' 

V-"- ; g re,! of initiative and operational freedom remains '■'? 4 V 

■ with the military, who can get credit in Washington v 1 x'-v; ^ :.V ; ' \ 

. ■■■■;■,: for their successes and play down their failures. V 

. £•;. The other story was largely covered in a Nation tit ■■■rSWWtufr) 

r’ ■■ editorial, “The Phantom Phantom Jets” (February : : 
i 2) and is further amplified by Rep. Silvio 0. Conte 

• (R., Mass.) who discovered by accident that nearly ..• v ‘ •' 

* . . , .$160 million worth of military equipment had been ; ••'•''• v ' X • 

slipjied to Chiang Kai-shek’s government on Taiwan, • ' ' • ■ ' X 

■•■The Chinese Nationalists are not the only benefi-/ ' 

• . claries of this Pentagon gimmick. The technique is ^ . 

to declare items as surplus, whereupon they may be ' X: 1 

; . disposed’ of on an accounting basis of one-third their V ; . / 

. value, or less. Congress has been cutting down on : 

the Military Assistance Program (MAP). By dis- ‘n 

; counting its equipment, the Pentagon can triple the 

l , -amount of hardware it distributes to anti-Communist 
governments without exceeding the dollar ceiling. 

. Thus Greece, Turkey, South Korea and Nationalist ’• 

' China receive large stocks of militaiy equipment 
> practically free. ■ ■ ■ \ 
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Laos War 




Examiner News Services 

WASHINGTON — Newly 


Symington (D-Mo.) release#* advised Laotian 
the heavily censored tran- 
script of Senate foreign rela- 
tions subcommittee hearings 
into American involvement 
in Laos. The healings were 
conducted last October. 

About 150 of the approxi- 
mately 200 Americans killed 
in Laos were airmen based 
in Thailand or aboard U.S. 

Navy carriers, testimony re- 


vealed. The remainder were 
described as U.S. 1 civilian^ 
and servicemen based in 
Laos. 

No clear estimate was 
made of the cost of the U.S. 
involvement in Laos. But the 
Defense Department did sub-. 

: . - , “ / mit the following statement : 

Released congressional tcstl- ^ The total cost of all u.S. 

mony today revealed new as- ' ac ^ v m C s in Laos including 
'peels of U.S. involvement m j, a | r operations against the IIo 
(Laos: The American ambus-.: ^inli trail is about (de- 

Isador there hap been direct- ,j Med) bilUon a year> of thiS) 

approximately (deleted) bil- 


forces sug. 
gest. possible bombing tar- 
gets to the Embassy and 
•■the ambassador approves 
or disapproves whether a 
strike can be made.” If ap- 
proved. the request is passed 
on with the ambassador’s 
recommendation to the 7th 
Air Force. 

Symington .said the ambas- 
1 sador lias become virtually a 



been direct 
ing a secret military opera- 1 
jtion, and a clandestine U.S/ 
[group in Thailand has been | 
i training and equipping Lao- 
jtian troops. 

• The Nixon Administration 
lis reported escalating the 
[clandestine war in Laos 
[while attempting to scale 
down the conflict in Vietnam, 
the Senate testimony has re- 
vealed. 

Last October 

About 200 Americans were 
killed in the Laotian conflict 
from 1962 to 1969, the testimo. 
ny disclosed, and approxi 
matcly 200 more Americans 
are listed as missing or pris 
[oners of war. 

The figures contrast sharp, 
ly with a recent White House 
announcement that A m e r i- 
[can military and civilian 
(deaths in Laos due to enemy 
action totaled fewer than 50. 
The extent of the U.S. in 


ivolvement in 

[Asian nation came to light' 


lion is related directly to our 
efforts in South Vietnam.” 

The Embassy-headquarter- 
ed operation in Vietiane, 
called “Project 404,” involves 
part of the 2000-man U.S. Mis- 
sion in Laos. 

Tho ambassador supervis- 
es more than 100 military at- j 
taches, some of whom fly 
with the Royal Laotian Air 
Force and direct its pilots to i 
targets. In addition, the am- 
bassador personally reviews 
air strikes in Lads by U.S; 
planes sent in front Thailand 
and Vietnam. ■■ ' 

The project has been going 
on for the past foiir y^ars. , , 
The transcript disclosed 
that Laotian forces are 
trained and equipped through 
a secret Ameican group 
called “Requirements Organ- 
ization” operating out of 
Thailand, nominally under 
the" Southeast « ie Agency for Interna- 


tional Development. It is run 


[Asian nation came to ugmr - — - - - 

* * || Sen. J. William Fulbright 

(D-Ark.) said, “I have never 
seen a country engage in so 
many devious undertakings 
as this.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State William. H. Sullivan, 
.who was the ambassador in 
Vientiane j^pin 1964 until oho 


•military proconsul.” 

Ii, Col. Robert L. F, Tyrell, 
chief U.S. air attache in 
Laos, testified the U.S. air 
strikes in Laos were in- 
creased “roughly 100 per- 
cent” as a result of a request 
for a heavy stepup in air sup- 
port from Laotian forces 
headed by Gen. Vang Pao. 

Symington said the “fig- 
ures which Col. Tyrell shows 
emphasize there has been a 
heavy escalation of our mili- 
tary effort in Laos.” 

Escalation of the, Laotian' 
war came after the U.S. halt-! 
ed the bombing of North! 
Vietnam in the fall of 1968, • 
the testimony says. 

Saying the Nixon Adminis-j 
tration has emphasized the; 
de-escalation of the Vietnam 
conflict at the same time 'it j 
has heavily escalated U.S. | 
military effort in Laos, ( Sym- 
ington said: • 

“It is not a question of 
whether it is right or wrong. 
The point we are trying to 
bring out is not only that the 
American people have no 
knowledge at all that this, is 
t,ruo and neither doe& Con- 
gress — and neither docs this 
committee nor the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 
It could run us into new prob- 
lems for this new Adminis- 
tration.” 

All testimony before the 
committee by Richard 
Helms, director of the £en- 
tral intelligence Agency, and 
his staff was censored: •”*"• 

Questions* about Thai 
troops in. Laos also were de- 
leted. Rut -the record re- 
vealed .that the United States 
had given- the Thai govern- 
ment new planes to replace 
those turned over earlier to 
jl the Royal Lao Air Force. : 
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1 Tcu’s 


Testimony 

"On Laos: (Deleted) 


The Central Intelligence 
Agency, the most clandestine 
operating group in the secret 
war in Laos, virtually escaped 
mention in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee in- 
quiry on U.S. involvement in 
Laos. 

Subcommittee Chairman 
Stuart Symington (D«Mo.), in 
defense of bowing to the Exec- 
utive Branch’^ demands in th$ 
battle ovor clearing the hear* 
ing transcript, said: 

/ “Well, the CIA is an agency 
h that, operates on the instruc- 
tion of other people . . . My ex- 
perience is that if anything 
goes well, someone else, takes 
the credit for it; if it goes 
badly, they try to put the 
blame on the CIA/* 

'' Although' the transcript 
doesn’t show it, it is known 


^ r 

tliat CIA Director Richard 
jgelms was the witness on Oct 
28, 1969. Here is the full pub- 
lished text of that morning’s 
transcript: 

The subcommittee met , pur - . 
suant to notice, 'dt 10 a.m in 
room S416 , the Capitol, Sena- 
tor Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) : 
pnuitllng, ■ 

Present 1 Stftfltori Syminfl* 
ton , Fulbright, Mansfield , Ai* 
ken, Cooper and Case. 

Also present : Mr. Holt, Mr . . 
Pincus, and Mr. Paul of the . 
committee staff. 

Senator Symington . The | 
hearing will come to order, 
(Deleted.) 

( Whereupon , at 12:25 p.m:, i 
the subcommittee adjourned, ] 
to reconvene subject to tJie'. 
call of the Phair.) >| 
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reasons unrelated to nationals * 
security. 'i - 

Censorship took out of the ^ 
transcript all summary figures ' 
on costs; every refcrnccc to / 
! the Central Intelligence Agenvy 
j ey's operations, which include 
training, equipping, supplying, 
and directing Gen. Vang Pao's 
"clandestine” army of up to 
36,000 Mco tribesmen in Laos: | , 
all references to the use of 1 , 
Thailand’s forces in Laos; de- 
tails on U.S. air opreations 
from Laos; figures showing 


By Murrey Marder - 

'wushlnttMi Post Stitt Writer from l^aos; ngui us siiumub 

N The United States is engaged in “heavy escalation” of the escalation of American air 
lits air war in Laos while trying to de-escalate the war in 
Vietnam, a Senate inquiry disclosed yesterday. 

When the American bombing of North Vietnam ended 
on Nov 1, 1968, U.S. air power, shifted to hit the predom* 

tally' North Vietnamese Uoops in Laos, the record 



shows. The- U.S. bombing of 
Laos, secretly begun in 1064 by 
President Johnson, was report- 
ed to have doubled in May, 
1969, and nearly tripled last 
August. 


Laos, testified William H. Sul 
livan, former ambassador in 
Lads and now assistant secre- 
tary of state for East Asian 
and Pacific affairs. 

After more than 100 meet- 
ings with administration offi 


ing “pauses 1 * or the halt in the 
air war against North Viet- 
nam, other critical facts. 

Portions of the story can be 
reconstructed or estimated, 
however, despite the deletions. 

A typical deletion in the 
transcript reads: 

“The total cost of .all U.S. 
activities in Laos, including 
nir operations against the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, is about (de- 


“ gu „ . isolations' in ^ with administration of fi- lcted) MHionVycar. Of this. 

Symington s subcommlt- approximatc i y (deleted) billion 
commitments , g rclatcd directly to our ef- 


| i k UVMUW — ” 

'subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) yes- 
terday made public the cen- 
sored results of a six-month 
struggle with the Executive 
Branch over releasing testi- 
mony taken last October about 
the secret U.S. role in Laos. 

It shows that by agreement 
|with Laotian Premier Sou- 
jvanna Phouma, the United 
States responded in 1964 to Vi- 
'etnamese Communist viola- 
tions of the 1962 Geneva ac- 
cords on Laotian neutrality by 
violating them too. The U.S. 
share of this decision has cost 
"billions of dollars/ 1 and about 
200 American lives, the record 
Indicates. 

i Under the covert U.S. opera- 
tion, the American Ambassa- 
dor In Vientiane virtually has 
operated as co-commnndcr of 
ilhc war in northern Laos: he 
controls a U.S. mission of air, 
ground and Intelligence advis- 
ers that coordinates American 
and Laotian air and ground 
operations in northern Laos; 
arranges for the training (pri- 
marily at American bases in 
Thailand) of Lao troops, and 
'supplies American military 
and economic funds to Laos 
'that are larger than the Lao- 
tlons' own contribution to 
their nation's economy. 

The Laotian Premier “made 
it clear that he wanted ,us- to 
say as liUlInBppJsQM$f 
| American military action Jn 


tee on U.S. 


vi* , js rc 

abroad salvaged 237 pages of f or ts in South Vietnam/* 
censored transcript. u.S. air strikes in Laos have 

Pr esident Nixon pierced the. b cen rC p 0 rtcd to run up to 600 
censorship deadlock when he or more sorties a day, 
disclosed, on March 6, a few The transcript shows that in 
selected portions of U.S. activ- northern Laos the average sor- 
itics in Laos, emphasizing that tic costs $3,190 and delivers 2.2 
they began under “two pre- 'tons of bombsi This would add 
viousi administrations." up to a cost of $l,914,000ior a 

But the new record shows day of 600 air sorties, 
that the war in Laos involves , President Nixon on March 6 
far more than "1,040 Amen- j originally said that “No Amer* 
cans . , e stationed In Laos" j C an stationed in Laos had 
as the President's guarded ever been killed in ground 
statement listed. combat operations." But the 

The hearings disclose, as inquiry, confirming 

subcommittee sources put it disclosed in the dispute over ^ forces "and "in 1964 North 
that "tens of thousands" of that statement, shows there 


SEN. STUART SYMINGTON 
. . . releases testimony 

The Symington subcommit- 
tee was focused primarily on 
the war in the north. But both 
portions of the Laotian con- 
flict interact with the war in 
Vietnam, militarily and diplo- 
matically. 

Sullivan, who worked on the 
1962 Geneva accords, became 
ambassador to Laos in Novem- 
ber, .1964, replacing Leonard 
Unger. 

North Vietnam failed to 
comply with the 1962 Geneva 
neutrality agreements “from 
their inception," Sullivan testi- 
fied, withdrawing only a token 
number and retaining about 
6,000 troops, while the United. 
States pulled out all its 666 
men. 

The United States, in No- 
vember, 1962, agreed to provide 
supplies and repair parts for 
U.S.-supplied equipment and 
other material "as permitted" 
under the Geneva accords, 
said Sullivan. Then in 1963 
North Vietnamese and Fathet 


vr —I Lao troops broke the accords, 
figures he said ^ by attacking neutral- 


that “tens of thousands’ of that statement, shows there victjnani began markedly to 

Americans arc Involved in the have been “something under . increas0 its support to the 

Laotian war in air combat, in 200 U. S. military personnel , ^(pro-Comniunist) Tathct Lao 

training, advisory, supply and . killed In Laos." Most of these nnd ils U8C 0 [ the Ho Chi 


MUII IT ” 1 r % * 

w h training, advisory, supply and . killed In Laos." Most of these 
le virtually nns j nlc jng cncc work — operating were airmen, but nearly 50 arc 
►-commander Ol . npunilnttrl (Vnm South lislrrl nq "rlvillnn Jind mill. 


from Thailand, from South 
Vietnam and from U.S. air- 
craft carriers at sea. 

Symington expressed the 
hope, in making the transcript 
public, that it will help pre- 
vent “another Vietnam." 

No conclusions or findings 
accompany the report, partly 
because it is incomplete. The 
subcommittee staff noted that 
it had gained release of 90 per 
cent of the transcript, but 
chief consultant Walter II. 

covering 


listed as “civilian and mili- 
tary" personnel assigned to 
the U.S. mission in Laos. . 

There are “two wars" in 
Laos. One is what began as a 
“civil war", in the north, in 
which the main Communist 
forces consist of constantly in- 
creasing numbers of North Vi- 
etnamese troops; this is the 
air and ground war that the 
American Embassy mission in 
Vientiane is deeply engaged iii 
running. The other war in 
Laos is the American air war 
against the so-called Ho Chi 


Plncus stated in a 

letter that the public's "right 

Rfctea’feb ©fl^FnMI[N)J 60 s l ROT 

to avoid "embarrassing’’ past, fling south through Laos from] 
administrations or officials for,, North to Southjftejtnam. 


. .Li.!. 


and its use 
Minh trail . . 

“In the same spirit of pro- 
portionate response to North 
Vietnamese violations of the 
agreements," Sullivan testi- 
fied, “and as part of our effort 
to assist South Vietnam in its 
defense/' the United States! 
began "air operations" and! 
considerably expanded its 
ground support. 

Sullivan insisted the United 
States is free to “terminate" 
its operations In Laos at any 
time. • j 

The “first U.S. rcconnals-’ 

1064, after consultation with 
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stati Nyi- 


in ' 64 ; 


Nixon Talk Set Tonight 


/ laos I More Planes Available Economic aid the same year daily Joint Operations Center 

* At one point, Col. Robert L. F. came to $52 million, from which meetings with Laotian com- 

By GEORGE SHERMAN Tyrrell, U.S. air attache in the the United Slates — according to manders and U.S. Air Force offi- 

star sun writer American embassy in Vien- the top official of the Agcncyfor cers, and I that they give both 

Hitherto secret testimony to.'tiane - chief manager of the International Development there advice- to Laotian officers and 
rf 9 « »h t Ii7» • l(h Sir tarectine oneration — a Breed —finances 75 percent of the “information” to the U.S. Em- 

dayrevea ed that the American Blr . ‘ ar £*""§ _ 0 P^ ra .V°" . hn Hr a ii hetween revenues and ha.«v on nl.nnln* 


billion. 


The number of Army officers 
operating in the office of Col. 
Edgar W. Duskin and in the five 
military regions under Project 
404 was censored. But Duskin 
said they do take part in the 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 

SUrSUlf Writer 


Embassy tnVioni i ano ZT'™? with SymlnfitM that with the shortfall between revenues and bassy on planning. 

\fy dtactcd a V smSutfn5 wS halt of bombing of North Viet- expenditures In the total Laotian The whole operation comes to- 
in Laos for almwUh vlafs * nam, more planes became avail- budget. gether under the American am- 


in Laos fur almost six years. 

According to American field 
officials, testifying at closed 
Senate hearings in October, U.S. 


able for attacks in Laos. 

Tyrrell said that U.S. 
strikes in northern Lao 


U.S. air ’ 
Laos in-..' 


uciiutc ntjdi mug in V/ClODCr. U.O. IHVimw ill HVlUitm «... « ... n 

Air Force planes began "armed ■ creased "by roughly 100 ?“ is now deputy 

reconnaissance” over Northern, cent” in April-May 19G9 to sup- s ® l otal inputof ltary 0 [ slat e 


reconnaissance” over Northern cent” in April-May l9G9losup- 
Laos In June 19G4. By the follow- P° r t efforts by ground Laotian | 
ing Dec. 14, several months be- : forces under Mco tribes leader! 
fore American bombing of North General Vang Pao to turn back 
Vietnam began in February * North Victnamcsc-Pathct Lao 
1965, the planes were making offensive. The following August, 
"strike missions" of their own in • Tyrrell said, another increase in 
Northern Laos. air attacks occurred. The per- 

William H. Sullivan, ambassa- ‘ ccntago was deleted, 
dor to Laos from November 1964 ' Throughout the testimony the 
to April 1969, told the subcom- censors — working mainly from 


Exceeds Laos GNP bassador— first under Sullivan, 

■ , . .. . „ . _. . who created It, and now under 

Under qucstwmng from Ful- G McMurthrie Godlcy. Sulliven 
bright, the administration offi* } 3 now deputy assistant score- 
tlafs admitted this total input of ^ ot state f or Far Eastern 
all formal economic amT military [affairs, dealing almost exclu- 
aid each year exceeds the toioi s i V cly with Vietnam. 

$150 million annual gross nation- Sulllvan sald he held daily 


nS/ n™ ih. Iran meetings with his staff. Every 
.rrW ^Ivm r rfMnik e iif l ^L l ma P ro P° scd bombing target had to 

S mIPr J V hniif dC !.n 8 m!f»nnh *> e approved by him. Once ap- 

chmcry built up through the prove( j ( u, e request goes to the 

American Embassy i^ Vientiane ^ ^j r p orcc Command in Sal- 


mittec chaired by Sen. Stuart 
Symington, D-Mo., that this first 
escalation of the American ef-: 


the State Department, according 
to subcommittee staff— took ’.but 
all references to the number of 


. ... , ’ i 1 1.| | rail . 1 UU.D vvuiiiiaiiu in ua * 

hTnfp Z 0 ** which decides when and| 
tion. .It . is summed up in the u jq kg carried out 

code-word "Project. 404,' ’’under h °L«! TrTl 


which the Army and Air At- . S^van explained how the| 
tarhns brought in extra obera- international neutrality of Laos 


tactics brought in extra opera 


fort in Laos was personally de- these raids. But they did not 
cided by then President Lyndon. delete one statement by Syming- 


UonkT and administraUve ’pcr- ^ up in^e 1962 G^eva ac- 


sonncl. 


cords and never carried out by 


B. Johnson. 

Oral Request Granted 

Johnson was granting an “oral 
request" by Laotian Premier 
Prince Souvanna Phouma to- 
bring increased pressure on the 
lines of communications of 
North Vietnamese forces which 
had refused to leave Laos as* 
agreed in the 1962 Geneva ac- 
cords. This request — and all 
others since — was kept secret' 
partly because Souvanna Phou- 
[ma feared his official "neutral- 


ton that his “apprehensions” 
about Laos began to increase in 
late 1965, when, at Udorn base 
in Thailand, he discovered that 
“378 strikes” had been flown 
.against Laos in one day. 

The censors also permitted 
publication of the estimated cost 
for each raid against Laos — 
$3,190. But they refused publica- 
tion of the figure given the com- 
mittee for the total cost of the 
war in Laos. 

"The total cost of all U.S. ac* 


According to Tyrrell, Ilf mill- 

lary and 5 civilian personnel Jbis special procedure on the 
were brought into Laos in the V®- ?™kass Pj ^in- 
initial "404 package" In 1966. in «Jj» J* ?, a . ,d ii h * 1 * 

October, he said 106 people were tion * a mu.i^n 
, there in the project, most of r ®^ tJIinFrhS? 
them on six-month temporary 

dutj from Vietnam or Thai- **** Genev^ a^reement^made 

Tyrrell said that, oVer-all, 125 ’ He also said the special Mill- 
U.S. Air Force officers and air- tary Aid Program of the Penta- 
men are assigned to his office, m to equip and tram Laotian 
That means, according to an of- (free* had to be set up surrepti- 
ficial chart given the committee, tiously. H the Require- 


«tv»» would bp rofnnrnmkpH Ciii v tivitics in Laos, including air op- zib military personnel m an 
ilvan said Comprom,sed ' Sul ’* | erations acainst the Ho Chi Minh ■ pacities in Laos belong to the HO-AIS , run by Col Russell, 


livan said. * ; 

The 235 pages of testimony by 
Sullivan and leading military . 
and civilian officals in Laos was ; 
made public by the Senate sub- 
committee today. Although 
heavily censored, the transcript 
Is the first authoritative account , 
of the extent and nature of the 
secret war waged by the U.S. in 
northern Laos. 

Sullivan made the point that 
this war is separate from the 
war being waged farther south 
along the Ho Chi Minh supply . 
trail where it passes through 
Laos from North to South VJeU , 
nam. The testimony shows that 

2? . the Be 

Vietnam It lias steadily esca- 
lated in northern Laos — tba 
main focus of the bearing*.- 


i (rations against the Ho Chi Minh 
! trail, <s about (deleted) billion a 
year,” rends the transcript. "Of 
. this, approximately (deleted) 


that well over half of the total jnents Office of the Agency for 
218 military personnel in all ca- . development 


this, approximately (deleted) 
billion is related dirdctly to our 
efforts in South Vietnam. 


Air Force. the deputy chief of AID In Bang- 

Of the 125, Tyrrell said, 60 kolc - 


(deleted) work at Air Operations Centers I All reference to the training 


Sen. J. William Fulbright, 
Di-Ark., chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, noted re- 
peatedly — without contradic- 
tion — that the total of formal 
American military and econom- 
ic aid from 1962 to 1969 to Laos 
was over $1 billion. 

Col. Peter T. Russell, who 
heads the secret military aid 
group for Laos from tho U.S. 
Embassy in neighboring Thai- 
land, said, this, .military aUUn 


in the five military regions of and equipping of Lao forces in 
Laos— coordinating . targets and Thailand Is deleted from the 


plans' with the Laotian com- transcript. So is all reference to 
mands. Another 21 are "forward American air strikes from Thal- 


nir controllers” •— so-csllcd land, or the use of disguised 
"Ravens,” or American Air Thai forces on the ground. 


Force pilots who fly T-28 jet 
trainers and other less sophlstl- 


At one point, when Russell tes- 
titied about transit of goods 


cated aircraft spotting targets from Thailand to Laos, the tran- 
for the U.S., aside from other script allows that the cost of Lao 


aircraft and the Royal Laotian 
Air Force. 

In 1966 and 1967, Tyrrell said, 


training in (deleted) since 196S 
bas been $1,188,800. 

The extent of the operations In 


40 T-28s were available insldej and around Laos caused Ful- 
.Laps. in. 1%8. the. total Juou>4U(ijLb(Jghl lOA*)! that he had “never 


lion— more than five times the 
Laotian military budg*t of $17 


ed, as were the figures on hours 
ana missions flown daily, I 


bdghL tpasv that he had “never . 
s«»rDi7 country engage in so 


many devious undertakings ns 


